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Unsound (ompetition in the Bakery Trade 





OMPETITION within their 
own ranks has done more 
to break down the morale 
of the retail baking trade 
than anything from with- 
out. At least, this is the 
contention of some Minne- 
apolis retailers, They claim 
that this competition, made 
possible only by unwise and 
too elastic credit privileges 
extended by mills and bakery supply houses, has 
wrecked many a promising young concern and, in turn, 
almost forced to the wall some of the older estab- 
lished ones. 

In the city of Minneapolis alone, almost $200,000 
was lost through bakery failures in the nine years 
preceding 1926. Unfortunately for others, not one 
of the failures was a practical baker. It is believed 
that a considerable portion of these losses could have 
been forestalled and prevented if mills and wholesal- 
ers had taken a firm stand and refused further credit, 
when the first signs of bad business practices on the 
part of the bakers appeared. 














How the Trouble Usually Begins 

ERE is, for instance, a concrete example of how 

these troubles begin, and it can be duplicated 
many times over. In a certain neighborhood are three 
or four retail shops, all of which are doing a small but 
fairly remunerative business. All presumably make 
quality goods and have customers who come regularly 
to their stores. The owner of one shop, however, 
wants to increase his production. The consumption 
in that particular neighborhood is fixed, so that the 
only way this man can add materially to his volume 
is at the expense of one or more of the other shops. 
He begins by cutting prices on his staple lines—say 
20 per cent—without stopping to figure how much 
more goods he must sell in order to even make up 
this initial loss. 

When the proprietors of the other shops notice 
a falling off in their sales and learn the reason for it, 
for self-protection they retaliate in kind, and more 
often than not they get their old customers back. Then 
the original offender finds himself back just where he 
started. He finds it much harder to advance his prices 
than to reduce them. The net results of his ill-advised 
experiment are financial losses, dissatisfied customers 
and the ill will of his competitors. 

Another instance. Some time ago a Minneapo- 
lis baker, a retailer in fact although he operated 
one delivery rig, suddenly lost a $12 a day stop. His 
particular customer had built up a nice business in hot 
dog sandwiches and bought a certain roll for this 
purpose, One morning when the baker called with 
his usual quantity of rolls he found his customer dis- 
consolate. Inquiring the reason for his gloom, he was 
told that a competitive hot dog shop had been opened 
on the opposite corner, and for some reason or other 
was getting all the business. 
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The baker decided to do a little investigating for 
himself, so he went over to the competitive shop and 
bought a dozen of the rolls used, first ascertaining the 
source of the supply. He paid 15c for the dozen rolls, 
so presumably the baker who supplied them must have 
done so at 2@38c a dozen less. The baker took the rolls 
back to his own shop and weighed them. To his aston- 
ishment they weighed almost three times as much as 
the rolls he had been furnishing his customer. 

It did not take much stretching of the imagination 
for this baker to realize that the man who supplied 
these larger rolls could not possibly be getting enough 
for them to pay for the flour used. He therefore 
notified the mill that was furnishing this man his flour, 
but no action was taken. However, inside of three 
months from that day the expected happened. The 
price cutter failed, and his creditors were holding the 
bag to the tune of nearly $30,000, but in the meantime 
irreparable damage had been done to other bakers 
who were striving to do business on good business 
principles, and who, incidentally, were paying their 
bills. 

The ordinary business man wants the good will 
of his public. At the same time he desires to pro- 
tect himself and the houses from which he purchases 
his raw materials. That he cannot do so under stress 
of unfair competition is shown in the following in- 
stance, the particulars of which are on file. In this 
case the price cutter, who owned a small retail shop, 
reduced the price on his bread from 10c to 7c loaf, 
doughnuts and Bismarcks from 80c to 25c dozen, and 
rolls from 25c to 18@20c dozen. A competitive shop 
held out for six weeks, but was then forced, because 
of loss of trade, to also reduce its prices. When it 
finally took this action its bread production had fallen 
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‘Resurrection 


ait GRAIN of wheat must die to live, 
Must lie some days, a withering bit, 
Within the dark, dank ground, passive 
Yet active in its moldering pit. 


But, look! there rises from its trench 
A form, a-quiver, vibrant with breath 
Of being as one fit to wrench 
Mute immortality from death. 

Joy C. Baker. 

















to 40 loaves a day. The fight went on for 18 months 
before the price cutter went broke, while the experi- 
ence cost the man who remained in business $2,800 in 
lost profits. The price cutter, when he closed his 
doors, owed his creditors $5,200. That is not the whole 
story, however. The man who weathered the storm 
claims that he lost customers that he can never get 
back, because they figured that he was robbing them 
before the price war began, that he still made money 
at the cut prices, and that the man who failed made 
enough money to retire on. At least, that is what 
some of his old-time customers told him. 

Retail bakers in various sections of the country 
have been wondering for years how they could best 
counteract such trade abuses, and prevent the recur- 
rence from time to time of trade wars which do no 


one any good and only harm those indulging in them. | 


They realize that losses incurred through failures have 
to be absorbed by some one, and that the wholesalers 
figure on such business risks when establishing their 
overhead costs. In other words, if the wholesalers 
could be guaranteed against such losses they could 
name lower prices on their goods, so that in reality 
the men who continue in business pay indirectly for 
the debts incurred by the bankrupt. 


A Clearing House as a Cure 


MINNEAPOLIS baker who has been through the 

mill and lost considerable money because of just 
such price cutting competition as referred to believes 
he has evolved a scheme which would eliminate such 
trouble in future. He would have the local retailers’ 
association employ a paid secretary, a man thoroughly 
conversant with the baking business and capable of 
figuring costs. His office would be a clearing house 
for information, and he would act as an intermediary 
between the bakers and the people from whom they 
buy their supplies. 

In the event of a baker attempting to increase his 
business by cutting prices, this secretary, after due 
investigation and satisfying himself that the goods were 
being sold below cost, would immediately notify the 
wholesale houses of the situation and warn them against 
extending further credit to this man. If, however, a 
wholesaler refused to heed this warning and continued 
to extend credit, then all the other members of the as- 
sociation would refrain from buying any more sup- 
plies from this particular house for a period of a 
year. With his credit cut off and unable to buy fresh 
supplies except for cash, the offending baker soon 
would mend his ways. 

Retail bakers do practically nothing but a cash 
business. In 99 cases out of 100 they get paid for 
their goods when they pass them over their counter. 
There is therefore really no reason why they should 
expect 60 to 90 days’ credit from the supply houses 
and mills. At that, however, it is stated that some 
bakers demand and get as much as four to six months’ 
credit, although these are undoubtedly exceptional 

(Continued on page 331.) 
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E sat across the table from 
ji me at a large popular 
priced restaurant. A strong, 
virile and forceful fellow 
he appeared to be—of 50, 
perhaps, with a clear, gray 
eye, and the flush on his 
face which so often char- 
acterizes that eager, avid 
type that stows away its 
provender with the pur- 

seful voracity of a hay 

aler, and yet with never 
a resultant pang. 

“This chap,” I considered, as I subjected him to a 
close inspection, “since he is of the type that most 
relishes its food, ought to know what good food is; 
and knowing food, ought to have something to say 
about it that might prove interesting.” 

Since he did not seem to be aware of my interest 
in him, I resolved to keep him under observation, and 
craftily examine him as to his food proclivities. Under 
the cover of casual conversation, therefore, I learned 
something from this man that should be of interest to 
millers and bakers. 

Now I am not an investigator, a propagandist, or 
a consumer with a burr in his crop. But as one long 
associated with the milling industry who is desirous 
of seeing it maintain its splendid record of service, I 
hold that the opinion of my adventitious companion is 
of greater correctional value to the milling and baking 
trades than the professional opinions of a dozen 
dietists. I believe this to be so, because his was the 
opinion of a consumer who, by reason of his gastro- 
nomic endowments, was in a position authoritatively to 
pass on the merit of white bread as a food on the 
basis of its food appeal. 

















O, he said, he didn’t care much for bread. It 

didn’t hit the spot, someway, he said. He went on 
mixing the mashed potato and the gravy that accom- 
panied his meat order, with the rhythmic dexterity of 
a trick performer who does his stuff to the time of a 
catchy tune. He cut his portion of beef in sizable 
squares and then, as your grandfather’s old clock 
would tick four, he conveyed a square of beef, a fork- 
ful of potato, a forkful of asparagus and finally a 
forkful of salad to his capacious maw, there to be 
ushered into oblivion. He did it so easily. There was 
nothing forced in his manner. But even so, he would 
not, it was apparent, like to be disturbed or distracted 
just at the moment; so I contented myself, sitting 
umbly by, admiring his consummate technic until a 
time that I could interrupt him without giving offense. 
Presently, when the messy desolation of his section of 
the table brought abatement to his activities, I picked 
up a piece of bread from the table and tentatively 
said, “This is nice bread.” 

“Yes,” he said negligently, “and so is the roast beef. 
I believe P’ll have another try at that beef.” And 
he did. 

“Why,” I queried, angling for his ag at the 
risk of being told to go to the devil, “don’t you eat 
more bread than you do? I should think,” I suggested, 
cannily seeking to mislead him as to the real cause of 
my curiosity, “that you’d find a diet of meat 
a bit heavy.” 

“You.should think big hunks of hokum— 
how do you mean, heavy?” he said, a bit 
grumpily. “Meat never hurts me any. I eat 
it, along with a lot of other things, every 
day in the year. Oh, I eat bread, too,” he 
said, favoring me with a smile of amused 
tolerance. “But I don’t know, I don’t eat 
as much of it as I used to. The trouble with 
this baker’s bread,” he said thoughtfully, as 
he broke a slice and thrust a few crumbs of 
it in. his mouth, “is that it hasn’t got the 
flavor of the bread we used to get at home.” 

At this juncture the waiter arrived with 
the extra beef order, and my fellow-diner, partly be- 
cause he had no potatoes and partly as a concession 
to my manifest partiality for bread, broke a slice of 
it into small segments and carefully, as a tile setter 
setting tile, placed: them in the juice that came with 
his meat order. This done, he came back to the con- 
sideration of bread. 

“T'll tell you,” he said judiciously, “this bread we 
get today is nice looking stuff—nice and light and 
white, and so on—but so much of it is lacking in taste— 
in flavor... If it isn’t sour, it is apt to yeasty; 
and to a fellow like me whose preferences for food 
are largely determined by the way that food tastes 
to me, bread doesn’t particularly attract. If it had 


a better taste I'd like it better and, of course, eat more 
of it. So. would you; so would everybody élse.” 

Now this’ case may not be typical of the opinion 
of the average consumer. This man may have been one 
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ine Cfeathers ‘Do Not Make Chine Cflavor 


By I. &. Diffenderfer 


of those people who are particularly fond of meat. 
But there is no getting away from the fact that his 
indictment of bread was one of disinterested candor, 
and that in the main it was accurate. Bread is de- 
ficient in food appeal. It doesn’t excite that inward 
craving—that hunger consciousness—as it should. 

For, after all is said and done, food appeal is the 
thing that counts. A food may be ideal from a dietetic 
standpoint; it may contain all the essential food ele- 
ments; but if it is lacking in food appeal it will not 
hold the consideration of a public that is becoming 
ever more discriminating. 

Food appeal is the stimulus which excites that tre- 
mendously elaborate system of nerves and glands which 
is responsible for the food craving which we call hun- 
ger. This hunger craving, or response to a given 
article of food, is the direct result of its food appeal. 
Many factors enter into food appeal. Predominatin 
are the closely co-ordinating senses of taste and smel 
that work with such uncanny accuracy, and the arbi- 
trary rulings which we impose on these two senses as 
a concession to the vagaries of one’s individual metab- 
olism. 

The sense of smell is unbelievably delicate. In 
comparison, the senses of sight, hearing and touch are 
crude, obtuse and erratic. Man, with all his ingenuity, 
has never been able to beat his own nose. ith the 
telescope, microscope and camera he has made evident 
the limitation of the eye; he scatters to the four cor- 
ners of the earth the tiniest of sounds, and makes them 
audible; he has evolved devices that measure accurately 
the infinitesimal patter of ions; but when it comes to 
an odor detector, he has to fall back on the old beezer. 
Loose a microscopic bit of effuvium somewhere in his 
vicinage, and Mr. Beezer will tell you its history in a 
split second. He knows his stuff, does Mr. Beezer. 
And yet we try and inculcate in him more elite pro- 
pensities. We are ashamed of him because he some- 
times evinces certain low atavisti¢c tendencies that fill 
us with chagrin and shake our airy castles of culture 
to their very foundations. 

So we cannot afford to flout this staid old steward 
of our stomach with flavorless bread. It is bad busi- 
ness. The popularity of a food is predicated on its 
gustatory appeal, and since flavor is the major factor 
in that appeal, it might be well for the milling and 
baking trades to determine the reason for this lack of 
flavor in bread and, if possible, to amend it. To do 
this would remove the only serious handicap of the 
commercial loaf in competition with other foods, and 
it would permit the miller and the baker to make a 
more consistent bid for the consumer’s favor. 

Almost invariably, fine flavor is a characteristic of 
flour milled from top quality, uncontaminated grain. 
Wheat proclaims its own inherent purity and goodness 
and strength through the virtue of its own aroma. 
That is nature’s way of branding and establishing ex- 
cellence. Aroma in wheat, like charm in the individual, 
is a mark of character and breeding; and it is to be 
regretted that this delightful property should be lost 
to the consumer of bread. Good, strong wheat has a 


. distinctive flavor—a redolence, one might say—that is 


almost never found in its pristine appeal in the baked 
loaf. What, then, becomes of it? Is it lost in the 
mill, or is it lost in the bakeshop? Or partly in both? 


“A food may be ideal from a dietetic 
standpoint; it may contain all the 
essential food elements; but if it is 
lacking in food appeal it will not hold 
the consideration of a public that is 
becoming ever more discriminating.” 


Lack of flavor in flour may be due to several things: 
immature and vitiated wheats grown under unfavor- 
able conditions of soil and climate; wheat damaged by 
poor storage in stack and bin; smutty and insect rav- 
aged grain; injudicious tempering of high quality grain 
in preparation for milling; sacrificing flour quality to 
yield; and finally, the inclusion in grades of the last 
10 to 15 per cent of the flour from the tail of the mill. 


[ MMATURE or vitiated wheats, of themselves seldom 
fit for bread flour, are often used in blends with 
derogatory effect. The effect of such wheats may not 
be apparent in the physical aspect of the loaf, but 
their presence is unmistakably registered in its flavor. 
The same is true in stack- and bin-damaged grain. 
This is a common source of bad flavor in flour. Unless 
the wheat from which the flour is milled is badl 
burned it does not, as a rule, affect the baking oan 
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ties of the flour; but it does affect, disastrously some- 
times, the flavor of the flour, giving it a musty odor 
in the case of stack stained wheats, and a rancid odor 
in the case of burned wheats. The presence of burned 
wheat in a blend is -ometimes very hard to detect, due 
to the fact that light complexioned wheats when burned 
appear closely to resemble the hard, amber colored 
varieties that constitute the best of our bread wheats, 
It therefore sometimes escapes detection until it gets 
on the mill, when it can be easily identified by the 
telltale color and odor, and by the extreme friability 
of the bran. 


ANOTHER source of bad flavor in flour arises in 

smutty wheat. Smut damage is becoming increas- 
ingly prevalent. It is therefore a cause of considerable 
loss to the agen because it is sold at a discount. 
A considerable part of this damage could be obviated 
if the affected grain, upon being unloaded at the re- 
ceiving elevator, were subjected to a strong aspiration, 
thus removing the smut pods before they had a chance 
to break up. Once these pods are broken and the 
spore becomes enmeshed in the fuzz that decorates the 
beard end of the wheat berry, it is almost impossible 
to rid the grain of this contamination. The telltale 
odor clings, in spite of any renovating process the 
miller has been able to devise. Smut damage could 
be easily checked by a little more vigilance on the part 
of the grower. It represents a big economic loss that 
could be avoided by more circumspect methods of cul- 
tivation. 

There is, of course, little excuse for insect infested 
wheat. Infestation is the result of ignorance or care- 
lessness, or both. Such wheats, after having been treat- 
ed with a purgative, evolve some rather racy odors. 
And they stick, too. Fortunately, insect infested grain 
is much less common than formerly. Steel and con- 
crete storage have had the effect of curtailing the 
ravages of insect pests that were common in the old, 
wood-cribbed elevators of the past. 

Injudicious tempering of wheat is another source of 
flavor impairment in flour. It is manifestly wrong to 
hold any length of time, in a dampened condition, 
wheat that at some time previously has had a high 
moisture content, because of the danger of inducing 
mustiness. Hard, refractory wheats can be made ab- 
sorbent and quickly brought into a milling condition 
by warming them to a temperature of 80 to 90 degrees 
before applying water. Temperature is an all-impor- 
tant factor in conditioning grain for milling. For in- 
stance, wheat at summer temperatures will take up 
moisture in from one third to one fifth the time that 
is required at winter temperatures—a fact that is not 
generally recognized in fixing tempering periods. The 
efficacy of our wheat conditioning methods is open to 
question. The process, as employed, is an expedient 
adopted because of the lack of something better. Con- 
tinued development of the methods of temperature and 
humidity control in flour mills may evolve a more 
scientific method of milling that will render obsolete 
the present haphazard con oe | —— 

Sacrificing quality for yield, and the flavor factor in 
long and short nomen may be considered jointly, 
since the one influences the other to a considerable 
degree. Any effort to free the last s of endosperm 

from the bran sheath of wheat berry is 
bound to have a damaging effect on the qual- 
ity of the flour produced. Generally speak- 
ing, low yields are made at the cost of qual- 
ity, because bran cannot be entirely separated 
from the endosperm without subjecting the 
stocks to extreme pressures on the breaking 
rolls. Such practice brings about an admix- 
ture of the Soon tissue with the endosperm 
that affects hangs A ghey ay in the 
pest of flavor, the quality of the flour pro- 
ui 
Most organic life from among which we 
cull our foods exists within a protective 
sheath or armor which is designed to resist 
encroachment and to preserve it from spoliation. A 
natural attribute of this protective covering is its un- 
palatableness. We do not, therefore, eat the scales of 
a fish, the feathers of a fowl, the skin of a banana, the 
shell of a nut, and so on, because of this protective 
unpalatableness. 

The skin of the wheat be is no exception. It 
is about as palatable as an old shoe. But there are 
gastronomic perverts who, influenced by whole wheat 
cant, will swear that the flavor is wonderful, and that, 
as a result of eating it, they are now doing the course 
in better than a hundred, whereas before—? Some of 
the cleverest pieces of self-deception extant have been 
turned on the hinge, ore.” <A well-lubri- 
cated phrase it is, and plausibly unctuous. But we 
of the milling and baking trades know that the surest 
way to throttle the consumption of wheat and wheaten 

(Continued on page 327.) 
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CALIFORNIA FINDS THE GOLDEN TRUTH 
HERE are signs that some mysterious influence, 
wholly uninspired and certainly benign, is threat- 

ening a complete upending of the public’s carefully 
cultivated prejudice against the healthfulness of white 
bread and its restoration to the list of acceptable 
foods. Attention recently has been called to the 
change of front by medical associations, newspapers 
and officials in the state of Kansas, all of which have 
espoused the cause of white flour and its products as 
against branny fads of diverse kinds. This, it must 
be admitted, is partly in response to presentation of 
the truth by a small organization created by millers 
and bakers for defense of their products. 

That is not the case with a similar phenomenon in 
evidence on the Pacific Coast, where daily newspapers 
are giving both news and editorial attention to a recent 
declaration in favor of white bread by the California 
State Department of Public Health. “Years of study 
abroad,” says a bulletin issued by the department, 
“show that in order to insure the best conditions 
dietetically white flour is most satisfactory, and also 
that it is not safe to use flour for bread which com- 
prises more than eighty-two and a half per cent of the 
entire wheat grain.” Coarse flours, it adds, are likely 
to create digestive disturbances, although graham and 
bran breads are advisable at times for their thera- 
peutic and medicinal value, and rank, therefore, as 
medicines or tonics. 

“Having scared us into the heebee jeebees,” says 
one editorial commentator, “by the terrible things that 
would happen to us if we ate white bread, they now 
broadcast the Paul Revere tidings that if we eat any- 
thing else we are just naturally lost.” Another news- 
paper writer, concluding his comment on the negative 
value of “fad” foods for flesh reduction, says that 
most of them are “silly and resultless,” and that “the 
best thing to do is to live simply and sensibly.” 

What a fine thing it would be if flour milling and 
baking could sit still and benefit from a complete re- 
versal of public sentiment without their making any 
effort whatever in their own behalf. Stranger things 
have happened, Yet there is much to indicate that 
results would be realized in a shorter time if the good 
cause received even moderate aid from the bread indus- 
tries themselves. 


In connection with a plan to increase con- 
sumption of fish by advertising, the British Gov- 
ernment Food Council has suggested that more at- 
tractive names might be chosen for certain food 
fishes, pointing out that there is limited appeal to 
the appetite in such names as megrims, dogfish, 
catfish, monkfish, witches and saithe. A polly- 
annaish idea, perhaps, yet not to be scoffed at, 
providing the catfish be omitted from the reform 
movement. A catfish, like a Ben Davis apple, never 
could be anything but what it is. 


- oe 


THE GRAIN EXCHANGES 
* AMERICAN grain markets,” said Samuel P. 
Arnot, newly elected president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, “are fundamentally sound. They are 
more efficient and function with greater economy than 
at any time. They have passed through an evolu- 
tionary period, a stormy period in which machinery 
has been overhauled to meet new and ever changing 
conditions.” 

‘This is true. The grain exchanges, led by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, very nearly continued in an 
attitude of stubborn resistance to the trend of public 
opinion against excessive speculation in agricultural 
products. They have not yet fully adapted their meth- 
ods to preserve their maximum usefulness with a 
minimum of speculative interest; but this is more be- 
cause means have not yet been devised than through 
lack of willingness on the part of the exchanges them- 
selves, Even now the service to producers and con- 
sumers in price stabilization is very much greater than 
the injury done to either of them by continued employ- 
ment of farm products as speculative commodities. 


- about our appetite—arrived at by dead 





















Yet all of this machinery is on trial before the 
bar of politics. Consideration is being given to creat- 
ing a new system to be managed by inexperienced 
theorists, financed by public funds, guided and con- 
trolled by public office holders, subject to the in- 
escapable wastes and hazards of quasi-socialistic ex- 
perimentation. No study of the existing marketing 
system, founded on individual enterprise and controlled 
by competitive activities, has disclosed even one factor 
of waste or extravagance which would be overcome 
by any substitute yet proposed. 

* # # 


APPETITE MERELY UNDER SUBJECTION 

* ARE we losing our appetites?” asks a newspaper 

caption over comment on the statistical reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in meat eating, twenty per cent 
in flour consumption and an alleged seventy-five per 
cent decrease in the use of corn meal. Restaurants 
and hotels, it adds, may have had something to do with 
this by reducing the portion of ham and eggs to a 
single egg and a mere hint of ham, and causing lamb 
chaps, which formerly traveled in pairs, to face their 
fate alone. 

The query as to the national appetite doubtless 
can be more accurately answered from scientific than 
from lay knowledge. The latter, considering the per- 
tinent and impertinent facts most readily available, 
would reply that appetites have not disappeared; they 
merely are under better control. Eating is practiced in 
part to furnish fuel for our bodies, and in part in 
response to a state of mind. When three or four eggs 
were generally regarded as proper matutinal exercise, 
three or four eggs were eaten. Now that custom has 
established a lesser ration as sufficient, a single egg or 
a pair equally serves the purpose. 

There also is not inconsiderable evidence that a 
desire more fully to enjoy a wider variety of activities 
as we go through life has much to do 
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common cause, realizing that the existence of this 
association is an actual necessity for the development 
of our trade.” 

It would not be fair too severely to criticize the 
bakers of our beautiful island possession for begging 
contributions from millers, since only so recently has 
that undignified custom been abandoned by their asso- 
ciates in the United States. It is fair, however, to 
tell the Porto Rican bakers that what in this country 
is known as “panhandling” is now quite out of fashion. 
Self-respecting bakers’ associations no longer solicit 
gifts from millers and, others from whom they buy 
supplies. 

The Northwestern Miller presents its compliments 
to Senor Antonio Molinelli, president of the Associa- 
tion of Bakers of Porto Rico, and expresses the hope 
that he and his fellow officers and members will take 
yet another page from the good example of bakers in 
the United States and dignify themselves, their asso- 
ciation and their trade by promptly returning any 
“voluntary contributions” which may be received in 
response to their begging letter, withdrawing the letter 
itself and firmly resolving to beg no more. The tub 
which stands on its own bottom may be only a tub, 
but it is an independent and self-respecting tub. 

oe * 

The Funeral Service Bureau of America, rep- 
resenting the “morticians,” formerly better recog- 
nized as undertakers, plans a national advertising 
campaign. Very likely some one already has pro- 
posed a “More and Better Funerals Week,’ so 
that this suggestion will fall on barren soil. 

* * # 

A “CHAIN STORE” BRAND SUGGESTION 
READER of The Northwestern Miller makes the 
interesting suggestion that millers could aid their 

independent grocery customers to meet the private 
brand price competition of neighboring chain stores 
by supplying a special “chain store” brand, with a com- 
mon design, something like that shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. The brand would be uniform with 
all mills, although the grade of flour sold under it 
would, of course, be governed by local conditions. The 
grade, the miller suggests, should be just good enough 
to hold its own with the quality of flour usually bought 
by chains for sale under their private brands, 

The suggestion, made half in fun, may not be with- 
out practical value to millers who are increasingly 
troubled by the “just as good” 
competition of the chain store 





with what we eat. The world is increas- \ 
ingly filled with things to see and do eee 


- 


and experience. Enjoyment of these is 
possible only with minds and bodies alert 
and receptive. The man who plays is no 
less careful to avoid afternoon sluggishness 
than the man who works. Women, too, are 
probably less slaves to fashion than to a 
wish to keep youthful alike in appearance 
and feeling. Table gluttony simply does 
not accord with the richness and fullness of 
modern life. 

Here, then, is the answer to the inquiry 
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reckoning rather than by scientific analysis. 
We are eating in moderation, not from lack 
of appetite, but that food may serve its 
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private brand flour. It also is 
a fair assumption that inde- 
pendent grocers would be inter- 






flour which they could sell at a 
low price to meet the cut-price 
competition of the chain brand. 
No deception would be involved 
on the part either of the miller 
or the grocer, since the grade 
of flour packed in the “chain 
brand” package would be quite 
as good as the cheap special 
brand sold by the chain. 
Undoubtedly chain store 
competition is a progressively 
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purpose to keep us, or most of us, well and 
reasonably fit. Sheer gluttony has taken its place with 
scores of other things which have passed with the 
numberless changes in our whole scheme of living. 

* *# @# 


A HAND FROM ACROSS THE SEA 

*—[ N appreciation of all this,’ says a circular com- 

munication mailed to millers by the Asociacion 
de Tahoneros de Puerto-Rico expressing New Year 
thanks and good wishes, “let the American Millers, 
upon the occasion of the coming year, and as a New 
Year greeting, extend their protective hand to the 
Bakers Association of Puerto Rico by sending us a 
voluntary contribution in token of sympathy for our 
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serious matter to every miller 
in connection with his family flour trade. Only a few 
nationally advertised brands can be sold through 
both chains and independent grocers. In virtually 
every other case, the miller must choose between the 
chains and the independents. In a majority of in- 
stances, if he permits the chain to stock his goods, it 
either cuts the local price through “drives” or employs 
the relative price argument to convince the customer 
of the advantage of buying the private brand. 

The suggestion is offered for what it is worth both 
tc millers and to jobbers and dealers who find the 
price competition of the chains destructive to their 
brand trade. 


ested in a specially branded - 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business is dull, and reported sales last week in 
principal milling centers appear to have totaled not more than 40 per cent of 
capacity, mainly in small lots. Most, millers have ceased to expect an immediate 
revival of business, particularly as long 
as the present high wheat premiums per- 
sist. 

Export Trade.—There is a better in- 
quiry from foreign than from domestic 
sources. This is, however, productive of 
but few sales, as buyers’ ideas of price 
are very low. European bids in some in- 
stances are $1 bbl under mills’ asking 
prices. Canadian mills are doing most 
of this business, Trade with the West 
Indies is fair. Cuban buyers are taking 
a better volume than for some time. 

Production—Shipping directions are 
being received in fair volume, and are about sufficient to keep mills running on 
present schedules. 

Flour Prices—Complaint of low prices continues to be heard, particularly in 
the Northwest. Nominal quotations average 20c bbl higher than a week ago. 

Millfeed—Demand for millfeed is rather quiet, but is still slightly in excess 
of production, with the result that mill prices remain firm at the level of a week 
ago. Buyers are showing increased interest in deferred deliveries. Sales of bran 
and standard middlings are reported for shipment as far ahead as June at prices 
ranging from current quotations to 50c over. For prompt shipment the spread 
between the lighter and heavier grades of millfeed is much narrower than usual. 
There is a persistent feeling in the trade that, unless production increases materially, 
prices will at least hold at present levels or possibly advance. Canadian mills 
report keen export inquiry for bran and shorts, but are having difficulty in satisfy- 
ing even the local demand. Straight cars are hard to obtain. 





— 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Jan, 24.—(Special Cable)—There has been ‘no improvement in 
the imported flour trade, and the inactivity reported a week ago continues. Buy- 
ers are well stocked, and show no interest. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- 
ents 38s@39s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.48@6.73 bbl), Canadian export patents 36@37s 
($6.14@6.31 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s 3d ($6.68 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 35s 6d ($6.05 bbl), American low grades 26s 6d ($4.62 bbl), Argentine low 
grades 25s ($4.26 bbl).- Home milled straight run is officially quoted at 37s 6d, 
c.i.f. ($6.89 bbl), but is selling at 34s 6d ($5.88 bbl). 

Liverpool——Demand continues limited. It is difficult for imported flour to com- 
pete, owing to the cut prices of the home milled products. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 87s 6d@39s per 280 lbs ($6.39@6.65 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 35s 6d@37s ($6.05@6.31 bbl), American soft winter patents 40s ($6.82 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 39s ($6.65 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.22 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grades 27s@29s 6d ($4.60@5.03 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Imported flour business continues dull. Arrivals have been moderate. 
Stocks are fairly low. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 36s@37s 6d 
per 280 Ibs ($6.14@6.39 bbl), Canadian soft winters 36s 6d@37s ($6.22@6.39 bbl), 
American soft winters 40s@4ls 62 ($6.82@7.07 bbl), Australian patents 36s@36s 6d 
($6.14@6.22 bbl), Pacific patents 34s 6d@35s ($5.88@5.97 bbl). 

Belfast—There is a better feeling to the imported flour market, and some sales 
have been made, but demand is slow. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
39s per 280 lbs ($6.65 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s ($6.31 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 87s ($6.31 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s ($6.65 bbl), American 
soft winters 38s 6d ($6.56 bbl), home milled, delivered, 38s 6d ($6.56 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Imported flour demand is small, and business is at a standstill. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.05@7.40 per 100 kilos ($6.25@6.59 
bbl), Kansas top patents $7.40@7.90 ($6.59@7.03 bbl), Kansas straights $7@7.30 
($6.28@6.50 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7 ($6.23 bbl), Belgian flour $6.70 
($5.98 bbl). 
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Hamburg.—Imported flour buyers’ stocks are small, but only immediate needs 
are being filled. Lower mill offers of imported flour have failed to attract atten- 
tion. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.30@7.50 per 100 kilos ($6.50 
@6.68 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.50@7.80 ($6.68@6.94 bbl), Kansas export pat- 
ents for January-February shipment $7.25@7.50 ($6.44@6.68 bbl), English patents 
$7.20@8.15 ($6.41@7.24 bbl), home milled $10.15@10.20 ($9.01@9.08 bbl), rye flour 
$8.50@9.05 ($7.50@8.04 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Fair sales of imported flour have been made at last week’s figures, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.70@7.95 per 100 kilos ($6.85@7.07 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $7.25@7.75 ($6.44@6.88 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.25@7.80 
($6.44@6.94 bbl). 

Oslo.—The market is overstocked, and demand is slow, practically no interest 
being shown in imported flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.95 
per 100 kilos ($7.06 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $7.90@8 ($7.083@7.12 bbl), American rye flour $7.50@7.60 ($6.68@6.76 bbl), 
English patents $6.95 ($6.17 bbl), Minnesota top patents $8.15 ($7.24 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market continues quiet and steady, the situation being about 
unchanged from a week ago. In Liverpool, demand is generally slow, with prices 
nominal. Some trading has been done in low grade Manitoba wheat. 


MILLFEED 


Offals are firmly held in London. Bran is quoted at £8 7s 6d ton, ex-mill; Plate 
pollards, afloat and for January shipment, £7 11s 3d, April shipment being priced 
at £7 1s 3d. The Liverpool market is firm and active. There is a good demand 
in Liverpool. Bran is firm at £9 10s@£10 10s. 


OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake is firm at £8 17s 6d ton, ex-mill; imported, £7 
15s, ex-ship. In Liverpool near-by linseed cake is firmer. For January-March ship- 
ment it is offered at £11 10s, ex-ship; May-August, £10 5s. Cottonseed is quoted 
at £12. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal continues quiet in London. Aberdeen meal is priced at 44s, ex-store. 
The Continent is offering rolled oats and oatmeal at 39s 3d, cif. American and 
Canadian offerings are firmly held, rolled being quoted at 46s and meal at 45s 3d. 
In Belfast there is no prospect for business in American and Canadian offerings, 
There is some demand, however, for German rolled cats at 40s, cif. Irish rolled 
oats are priced at 45s, delivered, and meal at 39s. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Jan. 22 Jan. 23 
Jan. 21 Jan. 14 1927 1926 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Jan. 22 Jan. 23 
Jan. 21 Jan.14 1927 1926 














Minneapolis ...258,630 272,713 181,026 236,681 Minneapolis ...... 56 59 39 45 
Duluth-Superior 21,135 23,600 16,590 16,840 Duluth-Superior .. 57 64 45 46 
Outside mills*..151,328 243,347 200,392 236,414 Outside mills* .... 51 58 45 56 
Totals . -431,093 539,660 398,008 489,935 Average ..... b4 59 2 49 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...156,475 164,256 134,961 117,400 Kansas City ...... 79 83 76 77 
Wichita ....... 32,565 32,182 41,516 28,191 WEE ctuecséccs 52 51 66 45 
BARS 2. ccvcse 41,554 37,296 24,404 26,609 i ee ee 88 80 64 59 
St. Joseph - 28,606 26,467 33,524 31,881 St. Joseph ....... 60 55 70 67 
Omaha ....... 25,614 20,267 20,845 22,277 OmaeRe «= secisrvecss 93 74 76 81 
Outside millst.. 199,641 183,018 245,957 205,303 Outside millst .... 61 53 69 55 
Totals ....484,455 463,486 501,207 431,661 Average ..... 69 64 71 62 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 27,300 29,800 27,300 26,600 St. Louis ......... 45 49 45 41 
Outsidet .... 45,700 47,800 45,900 45,700 Outsidet ....... 53 55 53 53 
Central Statesf. 95,119 93,052 44,331 42,656 Central Statesf ... 61 64 54 64 
Southeast ..... 107,083 90,016 106,027 104,332 Southeast ........ 66 59 69 68 
Totals ....275,202 260,668 223,558 219,288 Average ..... 59 59 60 61 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 19,662 18,602 28,132 27,685 4 eee 31 80 45 44 
Seattle ........ 22,408 23,381 22,735 24,120 | Ber ee 48 50 49 46 
Tacoma ....... 47,488 36,608 21,127 20,493 Tacoma .......... 83 64 37 36 
Totals - 89,558 78,591 71,994 72,298 Average ..... 64 47 43 2 
BuMalo 4.60.0 c% 193,285 221,858 197,477 192,365 BERNE Nib 'nin. 0:0 Wd cine 75 87 83 81 
CRICABO., « . 02 05% 32,000 37,000 33,000 38,000 CUSED eswdoccccs 80 92 82 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. tMills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 24. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Col 
Spring first patent .......... $6.70@ 7.45 $7.45@ 8.10 $....@.... we @ 7.30 $7.70@ 7.90 $7. > 7.55 $7.45@ 7.70 $7.60@ 7.90 $8.30@ 8.40 $7.60@ 795 gaoc@ 8.10 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.50@ 7.10 7.30@ 7.70 Seek fae 60@ 7.10 7.40@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 6.95@ 7.20 ~7.25@ 7.60 7.65@ 8.30 7.20@ 7.60 aS 
Spring first clear ............ 5.75@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.25 os Qed Het 6.25 6.30@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.85 soe a ae * 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.50 cee Dewees ile wees 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.85@ 7.35 <a @iax 6.85@ 7.85 6.60@ 7.20 @ 7.00@ 7.35 7.85@ 7.60 7.50@ 17.75 6.85 7.85 00 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.20@ 6.50 .-@.. 6.25@ 7.05 6.00@ 6.40 @ 6.60@ 7.10 6.85@ 7.10 7.15@ 7.40 see case “— sme 8.00 
Hard winter first clear....... 5.40@ 5.75 ees 4.95@ 5.40 56.25@ 56.75 @ Fen “vpeaet ...-@. Re TBGy ) Tere et far a 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.25@ 6.90 --@.. --@. 6.60@ 7.10 @ ets 6.85@ 7.10 ert. Leet 6.85 7.80 7.2 85 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.00@ 6.70 ..@.. ..@. 5.75@ 6.25 @ &.25@ 6.69 *5.90@ 6.15 *6.id@ 6.80 ss0@ 6.85 HES 4 138 7809 786 
Soft winter first clear........ 5.809@ 0.90 es Cre + Fr 5.25@ 5.60 -@ Vee aS 80 Pe eee Teen Per 6.25@ 6.60 es ery 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white ........:... 6.00@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.05 -@.. v@45,.. 60@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.55 6.30@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.75 6.70@ 6.85 ‘ 
Rye flour, dark ....... askance 4.25@ 4.50 4.20@ 4.30 :@. aye Mecgs 40@ 6.50 ....@.... 4.90@ 6.15  5.50@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.35 $ ae ne SS 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— ‘Seattle gan agg ; Toronto ede | T **Winnipe 

Family patent ..$7.40@ 8.00 ee 8.60 Kansas ........ $....@ $8.20@ 8.40 Spring top patent]....$....@7.90 wo - @8.65 Spring exports§..... sTe@ats 6a. ‘oe oy 8 P 

t ....+s-- 5.156@ 56.80 ‘eer Dakota ........ < 50@ 8. 55 8.80@ 9.00 Spring second yorents «+e + @7.30 - @8.05 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.35 
Cut-off ......... 6.36@ 6.85 wee @ Montana ....... 7.05@ 7.80 7.75@ 7.86 Spring first clear{ . «es» @6.20 - @7.05 Ontario exports§ ........ 48 64a 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In ‘ital Fort William basis 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand peat §140-Ib Stites. 
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BY HARVEY E. YANTIS 





THE MERRY WEEVIL 
Flour weevils are again infesting ship- 
ments to Burope.—News report. 
[THE bear has vanished from the trails, 
With all his ursine clan 
In mountain fastnesses he quails 
Before great, conquering man. 
He huddles safe away from sight 
Amid the canyons dim, 
For all the old-time zip and fight 
Is frightened out of him. 


The tiger who, serene and calm, 
Was wont to lie at ease 

Beneath the shadow of the palm, 
Has taken to the trees. 

To live out his allotted span 
Of years he has to hide 

Afar from human sight, for man 
Has got him terrified. 


No longer dares the crocodile 
To thrust his wrinkled nose 
Above the waters of the Nile 
For fear of human foes, 
No more to snatch a living meal 
His serried fangs are bared, 
Like traps of supertempered steel— 
For man has got him scared. 


The weevil, on the other hand, 
With his accustomed vim, 
Still devastates our floury land, 
For man has not scared him. 
And with his children, and his wife, 
He eats our flour unharmed; 
Though millers daily seek his life, 
He’s not the least alarmed. 
+ + 
And 15 to 20 per cent of all the food 
crops of the world are lost through im- 
sect attacks, which is one reason why so 
many bulls drive Packards. 
+ + 
It is said that lawyers have a larger 
vocabulary than men of any other pro- 
fession, but we believe the statement 
could be disproven if the words thought 
up by mill managers in attempting to 
name new flour brands could be counted. 
+ + 
Uncle Sam is trying to find out the best 
flour that can be used in baking pretzels. 
Preferably, it will be one that the baker 
can best bend to his own uses. 
+ + 
An Unmoral Rime 
There was a crooked miller, 
Who milled a crooked flour, 
To bake some crooked pretzels 
And grow richer, hour by. hour. 
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HOPEFUL TRADE OUTLOOK 
SEEN BY MILWAUKEE BAKER 


Mitwavxeg, W1s.—The baking indus- 
try in Milwaukee enjoyed a fair share of 
the country’s prosperity last year, ac- 
cording to a review of the industry here 
by Matt H. Carpenter, of the Carpenter 
Baking Co. He said that when the fig- 
ures are all compiled showing the total 
volume of bakery production in Milwau- 
kee, it is even possible that 1927 may 
touch a new high record. 

“Local bread manufacturers have 
every reason to feel encouraged and 
pleased,” Mr. Carpenter said, “for Mil- 
waukee bakeries held their own in the 
last 12 months, despite the fact that the 
general consumption of bread throughout 
the United States declined very ma- 
terially. 

“The epidemic of bakery mergers so 
prevalent in 1926, and the tendency to 
consolidate baking properties, received 
no stimulus in 1927. It is too soon to 
judge advantages and disadvantages, on 
a large scale, of centrally located opera- 
tions in the baking industry, and their 
influence, good or otherwise, in local 
commercial affairs. Bakers who a year 
ago were inviting consolidations seem to 
have adopted the wiser policy of await- 
ing further developments before attempt- 
ing to form new combines. 

“The baking industry in 1928 should 
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continue along the same even tenor as 
in 1927, unless ill advised expansion ‘over- 
ovenizes’ Milwaukee, or ill advised tech- 
nically inexperienced operators endeavor 
to market in Milwaukee ‘at a price’ a 
‘lean’ quality bread that will tear down 
the confidence of the housewife in bakery 
products.” 

‘2 2 2) 

FIRES IN WASHINGTON 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Grain and food 

firms suffered severely in a series of in- 
cendiary fires that raged in Washington 
on Jan. 14. The H. P. Pillsbury Feed 
& Coal Co.’s plant, the grain elevator 
of McDowell & Sons, and several prod- 
uce warehouses, were involved. The total 
loss of this group is placed at about 
$400,000, with only partial insurance. 

‘2 2 2) 

FOOD ASSOCIATIONS MEET 
Meetings are being held by the Nation- 

al Canners’ Association and the National 
Food Brokers’ Association at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, this week. The National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association is hold- 
ing a meeting this week at the Congress 
Hotel. 
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EFFICIENCY TROPHY WON 
BY CALIFORNIA BAKERIES 


California held the spotlight for prog- 
ress in bakery efficiency for October and 
November, 1927, according to the calcu- 
lations of the W. E. Long Co. account- 
ing department. During October the 
Cramer Baking Co., San Diego, Cal., took 
the Paul H. Williams trophy, which is 
awarded monthly by the Long company. 
The Pioneer Baking Co., Sacramento, 
Cal., kept the trophy in the state by 
making large gains for plant efficiency 
in November. 

The Superior Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was the first winner of the new cup 
donated by Gerard Williams, of the Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., in com- 
memoration of his cousin, the late Paul 
H. Williams. The new trophy supplants 
a former cup awarded monthly by the 
Long company for the greatest actual 
efficiency of wholesale baking plants. The 
cup is awarded on the basis of relative 
improvement in efficiency during each 
month. Under this plan, bakeries com- 
pete with their own former records, 
which, Mr. Williams believes, is a much 
more fair constructive basis of competi- 
tion than the former plan. 

‘2 2 2) 
BARNES WILL BE SPEAKER 

Julius H. Barnes is to be the principal 
speaker at the annual dinner of the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange to be held 
Feb, 7 at the Hotel Statler. Mr, Barnes 


is a past president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, was 
president of the United States Grain 
Administration Food Corporation durin 
the World War, and was also pontine | 
wheat director by the late President Wil- 
son. It is expected that several hundred 
members and their guests will attend the 
dinner. 
ow wD 
NEW ZEALAND MILLS 


Wasuineoton, D. C—Julian B. Foster, 
United States trade commissioner, has 
reported to the Department of Commerce 
that reports from New Zealand millers, 
as of March 381, 1927, show there were 
52 mills in the dominion, compared with 
53 in the previous year. During the year 
ended March 81, 1927, 1,122,000 bbls flour 
were produced, a decline of 14 per cent 
compared with the previous year. 














TRADEMARKS 








The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent office on Jan. 17, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 

EXTRA GRANULAR X G; Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Dec. 31, 1921. 

IRON HORSE; Frank R. Prina Corpora- 
tion, doing business as Consolidated Mills 
Flour Co., New York; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since October, 1927. 

NIFTY and design; Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
April, 1926. 

WHITE GOOSE; Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., doing business as the Claflin Flour 


Mills, Denver, Colo., and Claflin, Kansas; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since April 3, 
1905. 


WIRELESS and design; Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind; self-rising wheat flour, Use 
claimed since 1908. 


Bakery Products 


BUTTERSCOT; Grennan Bakeries, Inc., 
Chicago; cakes and cookies, Use claimed 
since July 1, 1927. 

CONSUMERS and design; Consumers Bis- 
cuit Co., New Orleans; biscuits, candy and 
ice cream cones. Use claimed since Jan. 


1, 1923. 
Stock Feed 

JASCO and design; J. A. Sturges & Co., 
Easthampton, Mass; dairy feed, stock feed 
and poultry feed. Use claimed since Oct, 
1, . 
UNCLE DAN’S and design; City Mills Co., 
Columbus, Ga; chicken feed. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1927. 


CUI UIGCWICWIOCWICN 
Co-operation, Quality and Good Merchandising 
Point Way to Success 


By J. A. Lee 
President of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 


HE outstanding development in the 

baking world during 1927 was that 

the industry as a whole awakened to 
the realization that its principal problem 
was not that of competing against each 
other, but against other food manufac- 
turers who were in direct competition 
with bakers. By the same token, bakers 
realized that the best method of meet- 
ing this severe and dangerous competi- 
tion was by pei reen | their markets 
by a drive for additional business through 
the variety appeal to the appetite of the 
American public with a quality product, 

The year 1928 should be one of pros- 
perity for those members of the indus- 
try who— 

First: Take active interest in associa- 
tion work, attend local meetings, and 
sectional and national conventions. 

Conventions in 1927 were of a most 
constructive nature, The programs dealt 
with practical problems and were han- 
dled in such a manner that bakers in at- 
tendance could carry back, and apply in 
their own businesses, ideas which were 
comprehensively covered. 

Second: Have as the basis of their 
drive for increased business during 1928 


In the past, there has been a tendency 


on the part of some members of the 
trade, after they have worked up a nice 
business, to endeavor to increase their 
profits by cutting the corners on the 
quality of ingredients which enter into 
their products. This is rank folly. Per- 
manent business is dependent upon prod- 
ucts the quality of which is the highest 
at all times, 

Third: Continue to study and put into 
effect better methods of merchandising. 

At a number of conventions during 
1927, graphic illustrations were presented 
of the correct and incorrect methods of 
selling, both wholesale and retail. Sales- 
—— whether retail or wholesale, profit 

y training. Go over their problems with 
them, see that they benefit by every pos- 
sible opportunity of improving their 
salesmanship. 

The members of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry are keenly aware 
that their welfare is contingent upon 
the general .progress of the baking in- 
dustry, and that each and every member 
of the organization wishes to do his part 
in promoting the welfare of all by work- 
ing closely with individual members of 
the industry and co-operating with the 
various associations. ee 
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MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 
WOULD AFFECT BAKERS 


Arguments for and Against Proposed Meas- 
ures Presented by Bakers to Members 
of State Legislature 


Boston, Mass.—Arguments for and 
against important measures affecting the 
baking industry were heard by the Mas- - 
sachusetts legislative committee on mer- 
cantile affairs last week. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Boston urged favorable action on its bill 
under which different weight standards 
for bread would be fixed, At present 
three standard sizes—% Ib, 1 lb and 1% 
Ibs—are authorized, but other sizes may 
be sold if the weight is indicated by a 
tag or sticker. The bakers’ association 
asked for standard sizes of ¥% lb, 1 lb, 
1% and multiples of 1 lb, and elimina- 
tion of the regulation concerning mark- 
ing. Consumers object, it was stated, 
whenever any tag is affixed directly to 
the bread. 

Charles F. Adams, of the First Na- 
tional Stores, indorsed the bill in prin- 
ciple, but thought that loaves should 
range from 4% lb upward, by %-lb steps. 
This would permit the customer to buy 
exactly as much as he desired. H. L. 
Treeman, representing the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., pointed out 
that eliminating of the %4-lb loaf would 
compel many bakers to change pans 
and baskets, 

The New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, representing the small bakers, op- 
posed the bill, as did Alton H. Hatha- 
way, of the Hathaway Baking Co. 

The committee on mercantile affairs 
also considered the petition of the New 
England Bakers’ Association to exempt 
bakers from the hawkers’ and peddlers’ 
law, under which they must obtain a 
license to make door-to-door sales. There 
was considerable opposition to this meas- 
ure, however, not only by officials of the 
state department of standards, but by 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Treeman. 

Frank R. Shepard, vice president of 
the General Baking Co., asserted that 
the company’s drivers in the Springfield 
district had been subjected to persecu- . 
tion by state officials. 

Two of the bills filed to make possible 
the sale of bread on Sundays were 
turned down by the committee on legal 
affairs at the state house on Jan. 18. 
The bill to permit licensed innholders 
and common victualers to sell bread on 
Sundays was reported, with leave to 
withdraw, as was the one permitting the 
sale of bread and coal on Sundays. The 
measures were strongly opposed at the 
hearing by representatives of the Lord’s 
Day League and others, their contention 
being that there is sufficient opportunity 
for householders to purchase bread on 
Saturdays or during the limited hours 
now permissible on Sundays. 
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200-BBL BIRMINGHAM, ALA.., 
MILL NOW IN OPERATION 


BmoincHam, Ata. — The Plosser- 
Knecht Flour & Grain Co., Inc., has set 
the machinery going in its new 200-bbl 
flour mill. It was sold and installed by 
the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill. 
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Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shi its, Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Jan. 21, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
207 ee ) 





Minneapolis .. 8 6 265 

Kansas City... 11 18 1386 145 

Chicago ...... 248 240 120 186 es * 
New York .... 305 200 83 118 354 282 
Philadelphia .. 42 36 20 46 1438 1438 
Baltimore .... 21 20 4 11 =a 7 
Boston ....... 32 24 9 oe 
Milwaukee ... 26 26 3 8 2% ‘s 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. on 15 13 70 42 
*Nashville .... 48 44 


*Figures for 10 ‘days ending Jan. 11, 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending Jan. 7.. 2,260 2,218 2,115 
Production July 1- 

Ss Cin pees 3 S0¢ 9:0 68,747 73,307 71,670 

Imports— 

July 1-Jan. 7 ........ 1 2 3 

Exports— 

July i-Jan. 7........ 7,270 7,963 5,530 
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BIG PROFIT REPORTED 
BY PURITY BAKERIES 


1927 Gain of $673,575, or 27 Per Cent, Shown 
Over Net Profit for Preced- 
ing Year 


The Purity Bakeries Corporation, for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1927, reports a 
net profit after all charges of $3,107,401, 
a gain of $678,575, or 27 per cent, over 
the $2,483,826 earned in 1926, and more 
than double the figure of 1925, which was 
$1,430,335. 

Operating economies are declared to 
have caused this satisfactory result. Net 
sales increased approximately $546,000 
and expenses were reduced $310,000, 
making a total of $856,000 increase in in- 
come. This was reduced by larger taxes 
and by an increase in depreciation 
charges to $719,028 from $559,081 in the 
preceding year. 

The company’s operating profit in 1927 
was $4,280,726, or 16 per cent of sales, 
against $3,430,357, or 13 per cent of sales, 
in 1926, and $2,035,143, or 8 per cent, in 
1925. Net after all charges last year was 
12 per cent of sales, making the company 
a close second to the General Baking Co. 
in margin of profit. Purity’s net in 1926 
was 9.2 per cent, and in 1925 was 7.8 per 
cent, of sales volume. 

In remarks to stockholders, Thomas 
O’Connor, president, said that during 
1927 $1,400,000 was spent on additions to 
plants, making a total of approximately 
$3,600,000 spent on the property in the 
three years of operation. No new plants 
were acquired last year, but a new cake 
plant was built at Kansas City, Mo., and 
a new bread plant at Wichita Falls, 
Texas. In addition, important improve- 
ments were made to bread plants at De- 
troit, Akron, Kansas City, Memphis and 
Columbus, and to the cake plant at De- 
troit. 

Mr. O'Connor said that sales have 
shown a satisfactory increase, much 
greater than indicated by the increase in 
dollars, on account of lower average 
prices for bread prevailing during the 
year and the elimination of unprofitable 
lines, which permitted specialization on 
standard products. Increasing efficiency 
permitted the company to meet these 
conditions and operate at a profit. 

The company’s total current assets are 
now $4,697,107, of which $8,002,901 is 
cash and government bonds, against $1,- 
047,127 current liabilities, making net 
working capital $8,649,979, against $3,- 
202,663 in the preceding year. 

The directors are reported to be work- 
ing on a plan for recapitalization of the 
company for the purpose of retiring the 
outstanding preferred stock and the 164,- 
991 shares of Class A, leaving the com- 
pany with only one class of stock out- 
standing. It is also reported that a — 
is in prospect to replace outstanding 
$5,492,200 7 per cent preferred with an 
issue of bonds and to call the Class A 
stock at 65, with an alternative offer of 
exchange into Class B stock. There are 
now 210,821 shares of Class B outstand- 
ing, selling around 124, against a low in 
1927 of 41%. The Class A is selling 
around 64, against a low last year of 
46%. 
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DR. BAILEY RESIGNS FROM 
RUST LABORATORY STAFF 


Wiyyirec, Man.—It was announced 
last week that Dr. D. L. Bailey, who, 
from its inception, has been head of the 
dominion rust research laboratory, had 
resigned. He will leave for eastern Can- 
ada in April, to accept a professorship 
in the department of botany at Toronto 
University. 

Dr. Bailey’s name has been associated 
for many years with rust research work 
in Canada and the United States. The 
value of that done by the research lab- 
oratory, under his direction, would be 
difficult to estimate. He has been en- 
gaged in plant research work for 12 
years, having been graduated from 
Queen’s University in 1918, after which 
he did post-graduate work at Cornell 
University. 

On rong to Canada, Dr. Bailey 
assumed the ig eA ope _ 
pathologist at the dominion en 
farm at Indian Head, Sask., where he de- 
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voted much time and study to the prob- 
lem of stem rust. He spent the years 
1920-23 at the University of Minnesota, 
where he undertook part-time research 
work in pathology for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. While in 
Minnesota, Dr. Bailey received the de- 
gree of Master of Science, in connection 
with his research work in sunflower rust. 
In 1924 he received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy for his research in connec- 
tion with biological forms of stem rust 
in oats. His contributions were the first 
authentic information obtained upon this 
question. In 1924 he was appointed head 
of the dominion laboratory of plant 
pathology at Winnipeg, which later be- 
came the dominion rust research labora- 
tory. Dr. Bailey is the author of many 
scientific publications dealing with the 
rust problem. 
COW? 


NEWLY FORMED COMPANY 
TO BUILD TENNESSEE MILL 


Attanta, Ga.—The Sumner County 
Flour Mills, Inc., has been formed at 
Gallatin, Tenn., and is reported contem- 
plating the erection of a four mill there. 
Incorporators named are J. T. Ferguson 
and W. B. Douglass, both of that city. 

Ow Mw? 
JEWISH BAKER RETIRES 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Simon Zimmerman, a 
well-known Jewish baker of this city, 
with a plant located at 2800 Dayton 
Street, has retired from active business 
after many years. Mr. Zimmerman came 
to this country from Russia in 1904, 
when 35 years old, and, after working for 
nine months as a journeyman baker, 


started jin business for himself. He 
owned several shops at different times, 
operating all of them with success, and 
finally his business expanded to the point 
where he built the bakery from which he 
recently retired. His son, Samuel, who 
has been in the business with him, will 
continue to operate it, together with 
three Partners. 
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UNLISTED LOCAL STOCKS MAY 
BE SOLD BY BOARD OF TRADE 


KaNsag City, Mo.—It has been pro- 
Posed to the Kansas City Board of 
Trade that the exchange be used as a 
Place for dealing in unlisted local stocks, 
as well as for grain trading. The matter 
has been taken under consideration by 
the market extension committee, and ac- 
tion oN the proposal is expected soon. 

Those favoring the change say that it 
will help to stabilize the price of mem- 
berships, several of which have been sold 
at very low figures during the past few 


months. 
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FREIGHT RATES AND CORN PRICES 

WasHinoton, D. C.—No definite rela- 
tionship exists between freight rates and 
fluctuations in prices paid to farmers for 
corn, according to a study just completed 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
On the Contrary, the study, which is very 
comprehensive and covers the four crop 
years ending with that of 1926-27, shows 
that at points having the same freight 
rate to a primary market, the prices 
paid to farmers for corn not only dif- 
fered COnsiderably, but showed no uni- 
formity even in their differerices. 


CWM2EWIE EN 
NEW HEAD OF HUNTER MILLING CO. 





At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Hunte; Milling Co., Wellington, 

Kansas, William T. Voils, until now vice president of the company, was elected 
president to succeed George H. Hunter, whose death Occurred several months ago. 
Foss Farrar, active vice president of the Home National Bank, Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was elected vice president, and J. H. Carr secretary-treasurer to succeed himself. 


All of the officers are souns-in-law of the late Mr. Hunter. 


The officers, together with 


Miss Edna M. Hunter and Charles W. Hunter, comprise the directorate. 
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CAPPER-KELLY BILL, 
REVISED, INTRODUCED 


Fair Trade Measure Aimed “to Protec 
Trademark Owners, Distributors and the 
Public” Regarding Prices 


A revised fair trade bill has been in- 
troduced into the House and the Senate 
by Clyde Kelly, representative from 
Pennsylvania, and Arthur Capper, sena- 
tor from Kansas. The measure is de- 
signed as “a bill to protect trademark 
owners, distributors, and the Public 
against injurious and uneconomic prac- 
tices in the distribution of articles of 
standard quality under a distinguishing 
trademark, brand, or name.” 

The original Capper-Kelly bill was 
given hearings before the interstate and 
foreign commerce committee of the 
House at the last session. Subsequently 
a substitute was prepared through ef- 
forts of members of this committee, 
Commenting on this substitute measure, 
Messrs. Capper and Kelly said: 

“It was identical in principle with our 
measure, while expressing the purpose in- 
tended in more clear and concise terms. 
Therefore, with full appreciation of the 
work of these members of the commit- 
tee, especially that of Representative 
Merritt, of Connecticut, we have accepted 
this substitute measure, and are plac- 
ing it before the proper committee in 
each house. 

“The bill introduced, while restoring to 
producers of trademarked goods the 
right to make resale price contracts with 
distributors, provides, however, that such 
commodities may be resold without re- 
gard to such agreements in cases of clos- 
ing out stock, disposal of damaged goods, 
and of bankruptcy. The bill also express- 
ly prohibits price agreements between 
producers, or between wholesalers, or be- 
tween retailers.” 

Messrs, Capper and Kelly propose to 
end “the confusion and the evil of preda- 
tory price cutting on identified products 
by legalized contracts as to the resale 
price.” Discussing price cutters, they 
said: 

“The price cutter who takes a publicly 
approved, standard price and standard 
quality article and reduces the price be- 
low its cost to himself, in order to sell 
unknown goods at excessive prices, is 
using unfair methods of competition 
which injure not only all honest business 
but the public as well. Such a practice 
is the direct road to merchandising mo- 
nopoly, with all the pernicious effects of 
private monopoly.” 
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NEW OFFICERS ARE CHOSEN 
BY ATLANTA BAKERS’ CLUB 


Attanta, Ga.—W. H. Sutton, Atlanta, 
purchasing agent of the American Bak- 
eries Co. of Florida, was elected presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Bakers’ Club at the 
annual meeting last week, succeeding J. 
Brown, who represents the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co. in the Southeast, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. Mr. Sutton was 
vice president last year. Thomas R. 
Keesey, southeastern representative of 
the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, who 
was secretary-treasurer last year, was 
elected vice president, and B. E. Rick- 
etts, Atlanta manager of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. The 
meeting was held in the Grill room of 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, with about 
100 in attendance. Membership includes 
bakers and allied trades all over Georgia. 
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WORLD PRODUCTION 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1927 wheat 
roduction in 48 countries is 3,440,000,000 
us, an increase of 3.7 per cent over the 

1926 crop of 3,320,000,000, according to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The department announced last week 
that the total 1927 corn production for 
the 19 countries so far reported now 
stands at 8,312,715,000 bus, compared 
with 3,401,247,000 the previous year. It 
is estimated that the total production for 
the Northern Hemisphere is 3,658,000,050 
bus, or 2 per cent below that of 1926. 

Downward revisions in the estimates of 
rye production of several European 
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countries have reduced the total for the 
97 countries of the world reported to 
date about 2,000,000 bus to 878,843,000, 
compared with 801,994,000 in 1926, when 
those countries produced 98.6 per cent of 
the estimated world total, exclusive of 
Russia and China. 

The barley crop for the 41 countries 
so far reported, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, now stands at 1,271,- 
981,000 bus for 1927, compared with 
but 1,198,629,000 in 1926. 

The production of oats for 1927 in 
34 countries, so far reported, now stands 
at about 3,532,000,000 bus, compared with 
3,567,000,000 in 1926, a decrease of 1 per 
cent. 
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MERRELL-SOULE CO. AND 
BRANCHES SOLD TO BORDEN 


The Borden Co. has bought the Mer- 
rell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y., includ- 
ing its subsidiaries, the Canadian Milk 
Products Co., Ltd., and the Merrell- 
Soule Co. of England. 

The Merrell-Soule Co, is engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of dry whole 
milk and dry skim milk, being one of 
the pioneers in this field. The Borden 
Co. does not make dry whole milk. 

Since 1885 the Merrell-Soule Co. has 
produced and sold mince meat, and has 
recently placed on the market dried lem- 
on and dried orange juice. 
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COLORADO GRAIN DEALERS 
HOLD MEETING AT DENVER 


Denver, Coto.—That the grain grow- 
ers of Colorado are exceedingly prosper- 
ous is proved by the annual report of 
H. G. Mundhenk, secretary of the Denver 
Grain Exchange, which was submitted at 
the annual meeting of the Colorado Grain 
Dealers’ Association last week. Not only 
was there a heavy increase of production 
in all grains except rye, but corn, barley 
and beans doubled their output and 
value, while wheat showed an increase of 
50 per cent, and oats one of 25 per cent 
over 1926. 

The total output of wheat in Colorado 
was 24,792,000 bus, valued at $22,797,000, 
and the total output of corn was 22,816,- 
000, valued at $15,515,000. 

In the evening the grain dealers at- 
tending the meeting were guests of the 
Denver Grain Exchange at a banquet. 
Clyde E. Williams, general manager of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, was toastmaster. Speakers of 
the evening were N. A. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Denver Grain Exchange, and 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, Ohio, secretary 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 


tion. 
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ARGENTINE ESTIMATES OF 
GRAIN PRODUCTION LOWER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The second esti- 
mates of grain production in Argentina 
are all below those of December. Wheat, 
rye and flaxseed are above last year’s, 
while the estimates for barley and oats 
are below those of 1927. Wheat produc- 
tion is placed at 238,832,000 bus, oats 
52,290,000, rye 6,850,000, barley 14,054,- 
000, and flaxseed 81,216,000. The first 
estimate was 239,934,000 bus wheat. Last 
year, wheat was 220,827,000 bus, rye 3,- 
268,000, barley 18,372,000, oats 66,276,000 
and flaxseed 69,091,000. 

ww? 
WORLD FLAXSEED CROP 

Wasuineton, D. C.—World flaxseed 
production may exceed the bumper har- 
vest of two years ago, when the total 
world crop was placed at around 158,- 
000,000 bus, according to reports from 14 
countries, including all important pro- 
ducers of flaxseed except India and Rus- 
sia, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. The harvest in these 14 countries 
is estimated at about 22,000,000 bus more 
than that of 1926-27, when the world 
total approximated 142,000,000. While 
shipments from India during 1928 will 
depend largely upon the crop to be har- 
vested this spring from an ac which, 
so far as reported at the time of the 
first estimate, was around 5 per cent 
smaller than that of a year ago. the 
exports from Argentina may be ly as 
large as in 1927, since the record crop 
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THE MOTLEY MEMORIAL WINDOW 
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BRILLIANT in colors of rose and saffron, a new memorial window 
has heen placed in Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
in memory of George Motley, president of the Moseley & Motley Mill- 
ing Co., who died recently, and who was an officer of the church for 
The window was designed and executed in the ecclesiastical 
department of the Tiffany studios in New York. It portrays St. John 
the Divine in the Isle of Patmos as described in the book of Revela- 
In the rocky foreground the seer is depicted, clad in robes of 
dee? mauve, his figure silhouetted against a stern but colorful back- 
ground where purple mountain peaks rise against a sunset sky, Directly 
behind the saint a dark pine tree rises in rugged outline and thrusts 
one heavily needled branch across the saffron and rose sky, forming 
an irregular arch above the figure. 
is visible as it winds its way along wooded banks. 
the design are harmonized to lead up to the rich major chord in the 
tone of the book, which is rose red. In a separate panel at the base 
appears the following inscription: “In Loving Memory of George 


Far below, at the right, a stream 
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forecast in that country this season offset 
the smaller Quantity of old seed carried 
over into 1928, The harvest is estimated 
at approximately 85,000,000 bus, which 
would jndicate a surplus of about 77,- 
500,000 for export or increase in carry- 
over, if 7,500,000 are allowed for seed 
and Other domestic use in Argentina. 
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TUNISIAN DUTIES 

Wasuin6Ton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has been advised that 
Tunisian iMport duties on wheat, wheat 
flour, rye, Tye flour and certain other 
cereal products have been increased in 
the Same proportion as the French tariff 
increases, If of French or Algerian ori- 
gin these Products enter Tunis free of 
uty. 
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st. LUCIA IMPORT DUTIES 

WasurxGTox, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced t the vernment of St. 
Lucia, an island of the West Indies, re- 
pervy & issued g notification, which pro- 
vided for revised import duties, both in 
respect to the general tariff and to the 


British preferential tariff, on a wide 
range of articles. 

Increased import duties were imposed 
upon biscuits, bread and cakes, excluding 
those unsweetened, in barrels, bags or 
tins, 
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JERSEY MERCHANTS’ MEETING 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Flour and Supply Merchants’ 
Credit Bureau, Inc., of New Jersey, was 
held at Stetter’s Restaurant, Newark, 
Jan. 10; 

The entire membership was. present 
and the following officers were elected: 
foostiont, Ivan Levenson; vice president, 

dley Huff; treasurer, Warren Arch- 
bold;. secretary, T. Ueland; trustees, 
Rolf Flach, Samuel Danowitz, I. Albert 
Bern; counsel, Nelson.& Offen. 

treasurer's report showed a 
healthy condition. Three new members 
were added to the list. This organization 
and: its. board .of governors hold two 
meetings each month, so that there is 
no opportunity to let the matter of cred- 
its in New Jersey drop. . The individual 
members report that the credit situation 
has been improved to a large extent, 
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and the bakers have been imbued with 
the idea of following suit in organizin 

a society to promote their welfare an 

effect better conditions between baker 
and consumer. 

George Flach, of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., stressed the importance of imme- 
diately reporting any information which 
could clear up a credit situation, thus 
either expediting delivery to the cus- 
tomer or saving the jobber from accept- . 
ing a bad risk. After a general discus- 
sion, Samuel Offen, of Nelson & Offen, 
counsel for the association, told the mem- 
bers of his progress in organizing the 
Mutual Hebrew Bakers’ Association, and 
urged the co-operation of all to bring 
about a better understanding. 
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C. L. RUSSELL IS HEAD OF 
BAKERS’ MACHINERY FIRM 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—C. L. Russell, formerly vice pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Machiner 
Co., has been elected president, succeed- 
ing the late T. W. Remmers. Mr, Rus- 
sell has been with the firm over nine years, 
is well known throughout the bakin 
industry, and is ‘especially well qualified 
for his greater responsibility. 

J. W. Brigham, former secretary, who 
also has been with the company many 
years, is now vice president and treasur- 
er. L. E. Walther has been named secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Russell said there would be no 
change whatever in the policies of the 
business, which will be carried on as es- 
tablished by Mr. Remmers. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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RICHESON HANDLING GRAIN 
AND COTTON EXCLUSIVELY 


W. L. Richeson & Sons, New Orleans, 
have announced their withdrawal from 
the handling of general freights, and in 
the future will confine their activity to 
grain and cotton booking, forwarding 
and supervision. The general freight 
business of the firm has been taken over 
by George M. Leininger, who will oper- 
ate as a foreign freight broker and for- - 
warder, with offices in the Hibernia Bank 
Building. Mr. Leininger had been, for 
some time prior to the change, manager 
of the general freight department of W. 
L. Richeson & Sons. 

OWWD 


NEARLY HALF OF MONTREAL 
GRAIN RECEIPTS AMERICAN 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Of the 194,287,- 
210 bus grain received at the Port of 
Montreal last year, 91,075,573, or 47.3 
per cent of the total, were of American 
origin, states a report from Walter J. 
Donnelly, United States Trade Commis- 
sioner. These figures, says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, mark a substantial 
gain over the 36,380,428 bus in 1926, or 
about 27 per cent of the 135,897,882 de- 
livered to elevators. The large volume of 
American grain which moved through the 
port was responsible for the new record 
established in 1927. 


2 2 2) 
GRAIN STORAGE INCREASES 
Winnireo, Man.— Large  imcreases 


were registered last week in grain in 
storage at the Head of the Lakes, and 
figures issued by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway show that movement is being 
maintained at the rate of from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 bus daily. Up to Jan. 17 
there were 51,037,000 bus in storage at 
Fort William. Marketings totaled 668,- 
726 bus, compared with 481,379 on the 
same date in 1927. Some 651 cars were 
loaded, compared with 819 on the corre- 
sponding date in 1927. Grain in store at 
Vancouver up to last midweek was esti- 
mated at 8,843,448 bus. A heavy move- 
ment westward is being maintained. 
Cw wD 

CHICAGO BAKERS TO CELEBRATE 

Cuicaco, Itu.—The forty-second anni- 
versary of the Chicago Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation will be observed on the evening 
of Feb. 4, 1928, at the Belden-Stratford 
Hotel. An entertainment, “A Night in 
Munich,” consisting of novel ae 
ments, banquet, music and specialt 
numbers, will be given. 
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NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
TO BOOST MACARONI 


Drive to Increase Sales of Macaroni, 
Spaghetti and Egg Noodles to 
Open Before Lent 


An advertising campaign, sponsored 
by the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, will open just before the 
beginning of Lent this year. Column 
advertisements will appear in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, these recommending 
pleasing combinations for dishes in which 
macaroni, spaghetti or egg noodles are 
the chief ingredients. 

The object of the campaign is to in- 
crease consumption of these products in 
the United States. 

It is announced that 100,000 reprints 
of the March advertisement have been 
placed in the hands of salesmen and dis- 
tributors of macaroni products through 
firms which are supporting the campaign. 

According to its sponsors, the cam- 
paign has been so arranged as to permit 
its expansion as financial support war- 
rants. Enough money has been pledged 
for a campaign on the column basis in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Subscriptions to the campaign may be 
sent to M. J. Donna, secretary of the as- 
sociation, Braidwood, III. 

rw? 


ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR 
ILLINOIS BAKERS’ MEETING 


At a meeting held last week in Dan- 
ville, Ill., the program of entertainment 
for the annual convention of the Associ- 
ated Bakers of Illinois, to be held there 
Feb. 18-15, was decided upon, and com- 
mittees were formed to take charge of 
arrangements. 

George Chussler, Jr., secretary of the 
association, was present, and he was in- 
structed to assure all Illinois bakers that 
a cheerful welcome awaits them. 

William Winther and William J. Muel- 
ler were delegated to bake the rye bread 
and hard rolls which will be served at the 
Dutch luncheon on Feb. 13. Mrs. Walter 
Spitz is chairman of the ladies’ commit- 
tee. 

George W. Johnson, a director of the 
association, is chairman of the convention 
committee, with the following supporters 
and co-workers: Walter C. Spitz, Wil- 
liam Winther, William J. Mueller, Carl 
Winther, Gus Paras, Richard Mantle, 
Peter Povalitis, William Winther, Jr., 
and Anthony Scoles. 
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GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
REPORTS LOWER EARNINGS 


San Francisco, Cat.—Although gross 
sales of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
were higher by approximately 10 per 
cent during 1927, net earnings for the 
common stock for the last six months of 
1927 were less than a year before, the 
company reports. 

Gross sales of the company totaled ap- 
proximately $13,500,000 for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1927. Net earn- 
ings for the period were $355,000. For 
the last half of 1926, net profits were 
$508,547. 

After all charges, including deprecia- 
tion and preferred dividends, the balance 
available for the common stock was 
equivalent to $4.50, or at the annual rate 
of $9 a share. For the same period of 
1926 the earnings on the common were 
$5.37 a share. 

OW? 


ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAYS 

Attractive window displays were 
praised by attendants at the annual con- 
vention of the New York Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Rochester last week. 

The windows of the Rochester Gas & 
Electric Co., through this concern’s cour- 
tesy, and through co-operative efforts of 
Miss Jean K. Rich, of the American 
Institute of Baking, and Rochester bak- 
ers, were decorated in a most instructive 
and attractive manner. They presented 
Tood vaiues of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts, giving five reasons “why bakers’ 
bread is good, economical and wholesome 
as a food.” Numerous samples of bread 
from foreign countries were exhibited, 
and the displays were used in connection 
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with a prize contest held by Rochester 
bakers. The winning prize letter was 
read, giving as reasons for preferring 
bakers’ bread the saving of time, more 
economical, materials used were absolute- 
ly of the best and clean and pure, fresh 
goods daily, and kept housewives out of 
kitchens on hot days. The prize essay 
contest had been advertised in local pa- 
pers, and cash prizes were offered for 
‘the best letters stating why bakers’ bread 
was used by housewives. 

The Fleischmann Co, also had an ef- 
fective window display in a retail bakery 
in the hotel building. Posters and baked 
goods were placed in the window in an 
artistic manner, and not only bakers but 
local people were seen to stop and ad- 
mire the display. 


BAKERY ENGINEERS’ PLANS 
FOR MEETING PROGRESSING 


Arrangements are going forward for 
the fifth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, sched- 
uled for Chicago, March 12-15. 

The tentative program for the opening 
day, announced last week, shows that 
registration will begin at 9 a.m. Opening 
remarks will be made by Edward B. 
Price, president, after which greetings 
will be extended by the presidents of va- 
rious organizations of the breadstuffs in- 
dustry. 

In the afternoon there will be a sym- 
posium on manufacturing costs, with E, 
B. Nicolait as chairman. W. C. Wright, 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, will con- 
sider methods for finding these costs, and 
T. E. King, of the King-Moeller Co., 
New York, will discuss the interpretation 
of them. Afterward, bakers will explain 
their methods of doing this. 

The Dunwoody Baking Alumni Asso- 
ciation will hold a dinner at Siebel In- 
stitute at 6 o’clock. Later in the evening 
there will be a complimentary party for 
all those attending, at which cards will 
be played and entertainment furnished. 

CwmwD 
TO OPEN FLOUR BIDS 

Cuicago, I1u.—The quartermaster’s de- 
partment, United States Army, 1819 
West Pershing Road, Chicago, will open 
bids on Feb. 9 for several million pounds 
of flour, to contain a minimum of 10.5 
per cent protein. Inspection at destina- 
tion, and government reserves right to 
make inspection at origin for quality 
only. 

ouww> 
MORE FLAX TO EUROPE 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—Shipments of Ar- 
gentine and Indian flaxseed to Europe in 
1927 totaled nearly 65,500,000 bus, com- 
pared to 52,500,000 for 1926, while the 
relatively small shipments from Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Roumania, Algeria 
and Tunis were also larger for the first 
nine months than for the same time in 
1926, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. The increase of about 6,000,000 


bus in the combined flaxseed production 
of the United States and Canada sug- 
gests that a slightly larger production 
of Argentine shipments for the first six 
months of 1928 maybe directed to 
Europe than for the same period of 1927, 
since United States imports are likely to 
be smaller, at least till the prospects for 
the 1928 crop are known, 

CW * 


MORE WESTERN MILLS ARE 
BOUGHT BY W. W. PERCIVAL 


Oeven, Uran.—Purchase of the Over- 
land Cereal Co.’s mill and elevator at 
Laramie, Wyo., by W. W. Percival, 
president of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., 
Ogden, was announced Jan, 21. The 
Laramie mill has a capacity of 300 bbls 
and elevator capacity of 60,000 bus. Mr. 
Percival has also purchased the Salt 
Lake & Jordan mill in Salt Lake City, 
with a milling capacity of 600 bbls and 
grain storage of 200,000 bus. He re- 
cently secured the waterpower mill at 
Lee, Nev., with a capacity of 50 bbls. 
These mills, together with the Ogden 
plant, and also the Elko, Nev., mill of 
100 bbls with 16,000 bus storage, will be 
operated under Mr. Percival’s direction. 
The Ogden and Elko plants are owned 
by the Hylton company, of which Mr. 
Percival is chief stockholder, but the 
other mills were purchased by him per- 
sonally. 

Ow? 

POOLS MAKE INTERIM PAYMENT 

Wrxnieee, Man.—An interim payment 
of 15c bu on all grades of barley and 
rye, and 10c on oats, with the exception 
of some of the lower grades, was an- 
nounced last week by the coarse grains 
pools of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
No interim payment was made on flax- 
seed. According to a statement made by 
E. B. Ramsay, managing director at 
Winnipeg for the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., this is the third 
payment to be made on oats. The recent 
interim payment makes a total thus far 
paid for oats of 50c bu, 65c for barley, 
and 85c for rye. 


OLD-TIME MILLER DIES 

Sr, Lovis, Mo.—William T. Perkins, 
for approximately 40 years identified 
with the milling business at Hannibal, 
Mo., died there Jan. 18, aged 74. In 1886 
he became connected with Carter Shep- 
herd & Co. as head miller, which position 
he held until three years ago, when the 
business was discontinued, at which time 
he retired. He was known to many mill- 
ers, and during his active years was a 
frequent figure at conventions. 

ow 


STEAMSHIP LINE GIVEN CHARTER 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta—The Galves- 
ton Steamship Co., Inc., with $50,000 
capital, has been incorporated by T. R. 
Hancock, James A. Wilson and P. E. 
McKenna, Jr., to operate the steamship 
Gaston in the coastwise service from 
Galveston. 
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Census Bureau Asks Co-operation of Millers 
and Bakers 


HE Bureau of the Census is now engaged in collecting statistics for manu- 
factures covering the 1927 biennial census, as provided by an act of Con- 


gress approved March 3, 1919. 


In deciding upon the items to be covered, the bureau has consulted repre- 
sentatives of various manufacturers’ associations with the view of securing, so 
far as practicable and without making the schedules too elaborate, information 
which will be of value to the industries and will at the same time provide a 
record of the progress of manufactures generally throughout the United States. 

The blank forms upon which reports should be made have been mailed by 


the bureau to all manufacturers. 


A report will be required from each manu- 


facturing establishment the output of which in 1927 was valued at $5,000 or 


more. 


It is hoped every baker and every miller now has his records in such 


condition that he can fill out these schedules at once, as the tabulation of sta- 
tistics for each industry will not be made until reports have been received from 
all manufacturers engaged in that industry. 

No one is permitted to examine the reports submitted, except the sworn 
employees of the Bureau of the Census. The information to be compiled is to 
be used for statistical purposes only, and is not in any way connected with as- 


sessments for taxation. 


The statistics compiled for an industry will not be of 


value unless reports are included for all manufacturers engaged in. that partic- 
ular industry. Millers and bakers are urged, therefore, to co-operate with their 
associations and the bureau by preparing and mailing their reports promptly to 
Washington, in order that accurate statistics may be published at an early date. 
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HAGUE RULES FORUM 
HELD ) IN NEW YORK 


Joseph V. Lane Outlines Views of Miller, 
Toward Measures Applying to Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea 


New York, N. Y.—The Traffic Club of 
New York held its first 1928 forum, Jan, 
17, at the Waldorf Astoria. A lively dis. 
cussion was held on The Hague rules 
applying to the carriage of goods by sea, 
with the affirmative taken by Wellington 
Elmer, assistant cashier of the Bank of 
America, and the negative defended by 
Norman Draper, Washington represen- 
tative of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Because of the hearings now 
being held before the Senate committee 
on foreign relations on the treaty and 
bill recently introduced by Senator 
Borah, special interest attended the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Elmer pointed out that The Hague 
rules represent a codification of the laws 
of various nations covering bill of lading 
statutes, and once The Hague rules are 
adopted by the various maritime nations, 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
may be counted upon to institute uniform 
ocean bills of lading. 

Among the advantages of the new 
rules, Mr. Elmer said, will be the fol- 
lowing: “The burden of proving that loss 
or damage have not been caused by the 
carrier’s failure or neglect has been 
placed on the carrier, instead of the own- 
er of the goods being forced to prove it 
as heretofore; the carrier is not permit- 
ted to relieve himself of liability below 
$500 per package or unit, and the owner 
of a shipment is allowed one year within 
which to file suit for loss or damage.” 

Joseph V. Lane, of F. H. Price & Co., 
speaking for export flour millers, in- 
formed the meeting that the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation at its annual meeting 
on April 22-23, 1926, passed a resolution 
indorsing The Hague rules, and he said 
that millers held the same views at pres- 
ent. He made the statement that flour 
was very susceptible to damage, particu- 
larly by taint, and experience in han- 
dling claims against carriers showed that 
they were constantly declining claims for 
which they would be ordinarily liable if 
notice of claim were filed in accordance 
with the terms of the bill of lading. F. 
H. Price & Co. have issued a pamphlet 
in which they suggest to all those favor- 
ing the rules that a letter be sent to the 
Hon. William E. Borah, chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C., telling 
him they are in favor of the reforms 
which The Hague rules will bring about. 

The opposition to the adoption of the 
rules was summarized by Mr. Draper, 
who said the packers and many other 
shippers feel that negotiation of a treaty 
is not the best method of handling mat- 
ters governing the contractual relations 
between carriers and shippers, and that 
the proper way to deal with the subject 
of ocean bills of lading is by means of 
legislation by both houses of Congress, 
taking into consideration the legitimate 
interests of carriers, shippers, bankers 
and underwriters. 


BREAD PRICE SITUATION 
IN OHIO IS REPORTED BAD 


The bread price situation in Ohio is 
reported to be desperate. In some cities, 
such as Cleveland, certain bakers have 
returned to their pre-war price. basis, 
quoting their 1-lb loaf at 5c. The Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. and the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. are advertising 
their 5c loaves extensively. The Fisher 
Bros, Co., chain grocer, has a 144-lb loaf 
for 7c to the consumer. Other bakers 
are reported discouraged. 
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SEEKS I. C. ©. BUDGET INCREASE 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Pointing out that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
far behind with its work, much to the 
detriment of the grain and flour inter- 
ests, as well as those of other lines of 
business affected by railway rates and 
operation, Representative Walter New- 
ton, Minneapolis, is making an effort to 
add $81,000 to the budget allowance for 
that body, to be used in engaging 25 ad- 
ditional attorney examiners. 
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TROUBLE OVER INDIA’S 
JUTE CARGO BUSINESS 


conference Held Recently in Attempt to 
Settle Difficultiese—American Merchant 
Marine Expansion May Result 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The quarrel be- 
tween the United States Shipping Board, 
the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Jute and Gunnies Importers’ Association 
and British shipping lines over the jute 
cargo business from India to the United 
Staves had a sensational exposé in the 
House of Representatives last week. 

This consisted in the revelation by 
Representative Beedy, of Maine, of the 
records of the shipping board covering 
an extraordinary conference held on Jan. 
6 in the offices of Representative Wood, 
of Indiana (at his request), and attend- 
ed by three members of the shipping 
poard, ex-governor Nathan Miller, of 
New York, general counsel of the United 
States Steel Corporation, President 
Thomas, of that corporation’s Isthmian 
Line of steamships, Vice President Phil- 
lips, of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., resident 
Calcutta agent of the company, Mr. 
Lilly, of Norton, Lilly & Co., represent- 
ing the shipping interests of Sir John 
Ellerman, a British shipping magnate, 
and an unnamed person. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
compose the differences between the vari- 
ous groups which have grown out of a 
determination on the part of the ship- 
ping board to get a share of the Ameri- 
can bound jute traffic for its America 
India Line, operated by the Roosevelt 
Line. The conference broke up without 
accomplishing anything. The shipping 
poard commissioners firmly refused to 
withdraw from competition for the jute 
business. Governor Miller, who contend- 
ed that the rate war threatened to drive 
the Isthmian Line out of the India busi- 
ness altogether, intimated that his com- 
pany would apply for an injunction re- 
straining the shipping board from op- 
erating in the India trade in competition 
with private interests. Chairman Connor 
replied that he would be glad to take 
the controversy before the United States 
Supreme Court, the Congress or the 
public. 

Reviewing the controversy leading up 
to the conference, Mr. Beedy said there 
were 600,000 tons jute burlap bags to be 
moved annually from India to American 
importers. ‘The Ellerman Lines had 
long operated out of Calcutta, and the 
only American line in that trade until 
recent years was the Isthmian, with but 
four sailings a year. The shipping board 
approached the Ellerman Lines through 
Norton & Lilly, British shipping agents, 
who also represent, the Isthmian Line, 
and suggested that the America India 
Line was entitled to a share of the 
American bought jute cargoes, only one 
fourth being asked for. Sir John Eller- 
man replied: 

“This business does not belong to you 
Americans; we built it up. You keep 
out of it.” In other words, the shipping 
board was given to understand “that it 
must face a rate war or keep out of the 
Caleutta trade.” But Sir John or his 
representatives added: 

“If you will keep out of this Calcutta 
sea trade we will increase the sailings 
of the United States Steel ships by 15 
sailings (thus giving them a total of 19 
a year), and there will be no rate war.” 

The reply of the shipping board was, 
in substance: Why permit the Isthmian 
Line to have these sailings and promise 
no rate war, but threaten us with a rate 
war if the American shipping board 
ships come in with 16 sailings? The 
Isthmian ships are as much American as 
our own ships. Again we ask you to 
give us the chance to carry one fourth 
only of the American commerce from 
Caleutta to North Atlantic ports. 

The answer _ was “No.” 

Accordingly, the shipping board estab- 
lished its own agency at Calcutta and is 
going after the business, making a rate 
of $4 ton. Nevertheless the Jute and 
Gunnies Importers’ Association has 
closed contracts with the Cunard Line 
for the first quarter of 1928 at $4.50. 

“Why this co-operation of American 
business men with foreign shippers to 
defeat the establishment of an American 
merchant marine?” Mr. Beedy asked. 
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He expressed the view that it was sig- 
nificant that on the very day (Jan. 6) 
when the shipping board was later to 
appear before the appropriations com- 
mittee to ask for funds that “meant life 
or death to it,” it should be summoned 
to a conference wherein it would have 
to reveal that it was conducting a rate 
war for a losing line of ships. The sig- 
nificance, he implied, was that the steel 
corporation had offered to buy the ships 
of the America India Line, but had not 
succeeded, because the shipping board 
reasoned that if the Isthmian Line could 
justify only four Calcutta sailings a 
year there was no near prospect of get- 
ting a fair price for the ships. The busi- 
ness would have first to be built up 
under the wing of the shipping board. 
The board record of the conference quot- 
ed by Mr. Beedy contains this sentence: 
“Why foreign shipping men preferred 
the Isthmian ships to the United States 
Shipping Board ships was not explained, 
although commented upon.” 

The jute incident has created so much 
amazement in Congress that it is possible 
that it will be largely influential in put- 
ting over a new program to expand the 
American merchant marine, comparable 
to the reaction in favor of a much larger 
navy since the failure of the Geneva 
Conference, 

ROW? 


THE RYE SITUATION 
Blodgett’s Rye Review in its issue of 
Jan. 18 says: “The most interesting de- 
velopment this month is the probable 
movement of rye all-rail from Chicago 


for export. For the purpose of making 
deliveries on December contracts, Chi- 
cago stocks were built up, in a very 
short time, from less than 100,000 bus to 
almost 800,000. A considerable part of 
these deliveries were to foreign owners, 
evidently; for receipts for over 100,000 
have already been canceled, preparatory 
to moving the grain abroad. For export, 
our rye possesses a greater value than 
its intrinsic worth as a breadstuff; for 
it is being used as a blend with high 
moisture content foreign rye, otherwise 
worthless except for feed. Extreme scar- 
city promises to develop before new rye 
is available six months hence.” 


2 2 2) 
TO SUPERVISE PRODUCTION 


Omana, Nes.—G. A, Kalivoda, who 
some time ago joined the Rex Baking 
Co. as production superintendent of the 
bread department, has been promoted to 
general production superintendent, em- 
bracing full production of bread and 
rolls. He formerly was production su- 
perintendent of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, St. Paul. 


C2 w? 
SON TAKES H. 8S. HADLEY’S PLACE 


Kansas City, Mo.—At the annual 
meeting of the directors of the Hadley 
Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas, John M. 
Hadley was elected president, to succeed 
his father, Herbert S. Hadley, who died 
recently. J. R. Blacker, Kansas City, 
was elected a director. No other officers 
were changed. 
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Is the Baking School Practical? 
By Dr. F. P. Siebel 


President Siebel Institute of Technology 


remarks made jin Carl F. Kehlhof’s 

address at the recent convention of 
the Associated Bakers of America, Re- 
tail and Wholesale, in Cincinnati, did not 
bring forth the deserved response. I 
have in mind that part wherein refer- 
ence was made to the education of the 
baker, and [I call the remarks “timely,” 
firstly, because they brought out the 
thought that rests in the back of the 
heads of. only too many bakers, who, 
however, are reticent in expressing them- 
selves, and secondly, because the manner 
in which Mr. Kehlhof presented his views 
calls for an explanation that should 
prove interesting to all concerned, espe- 
cially at this time. 

Discussion of this question always 
seems to resolve itself promptly in es- 
sence to the question of whether tech- 


I’ would be unfortunate if the timely 


_nical training should lead to practice, or 


vice versa. Practical experience, it can- 
not be gainsaid, is the fundament of 
learning in the arts and industry, a fea- 
ture that has been duly recognized at the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, where it 
is a requisition for admittance and for 
the receipt of a diploma at graduation. 

However, this practical knowledge 
gained by hard knocks through years of 
wearisome toil in the school of experi- 
ence has, at its best, in the majority of 
instances, proven to be neither definite 
nor thorough. That this should be so 
becomes obviously evident when we con- 
sider that, in the absence of a compre- 
hensive understanding of the fundamen- 
tal scientific principles involved, it is im- 
possible for the student to realize the 
significance of occurrences at each of the 
successive stages in practical manipula- 
tion. 

The old adage, “Knowledge is power,” 
cannot be repeated too often, since the 
fundament of success in the industrial 
world is invariably in a direct propor- 
tion to the mental attainments and abili- 
ties of the individual. 

Also, economic conditions of today de- 
mand organization, the scientific use of 
raw materials, routing, inspection, sched- 
uling and other productive factors, the 
execution of which to the proper degree 
of perfection is made possible only un- 
der the guidance of one possessed of 
technical training in addition to his prac- 
tical experience. Recognition of this 
necessity is evidenced by the fact that 
progressive and successful bakeries are 
placing the supervision of their produc- 





tion under the guidance of men who are 
so equipped. 

Now with reference to the contentions 
in some quarters that the course at 
schools is too scientific and not prac- 
tical, the average baker would have to 
conclude that only sciences were taught 
at these courses. This, we know, is not 
true at the Siebel Institute, and we fail 
to see how it can be at any other school. 
It is no small job to get the greater 
number of students to comprehend the 
few scientific principles that are needed 
and must be presented in an elementary 
manner, and these relate to “applied,” 
and not “theoretical,” science. 

The greatest trouble seems to be that 
many bakers do not take the time to 
really look into the subject matter that 
is being taught at the schools as thor- 
oughly as is necessary to justify a defi- 
nite conclusion. Many, apparently, do 
not realize that, from the time the flour 
is mixed with water, yeast, and other 
ingredients, up to and including when 
the baked loaf is wrapped in paper, there 
is one continuity of chemical changes, 
and that is true whether the bread is 
baked in the retail or the wholesale shop. 

How can one expect to get under his 
control conditions of which he has abso- 
lutely no knowledge? Any attempt to 
effect needed corrections in formulas in 
accordance with variations of composi- 
tions of raw material to be employed is 
absolutely useless in the absence of this 
knowledge he likes to call “scientific.” 

Because of these changed conditions, 
that baker, retail or wholesale, who has 
not awakened to the imperative need of 
a technical (by no means scientific, as 
the term is usually understood) training 
will naturally find himself slipping, no 
matter how great a business he is doing 
now, if he is brought in direct competi- 
tion with the baker who possessed the 
needed foresight. 

Here I might cite the quotation ac- 
credited to Henry Ford to the effect that 
“The only disadvantage with the school 
of experience is that, by the time you 
have graduated, you are too old to go to 
work.” However, this does not mean 
that the university of hard knocks has 
ceased to function. The practical school 
of experience still plays an important 
part in industrial training, but unless 
it is correlated and supplemented with 
needed technical instruction it is too in- 
adequate, and a waste of time, effort, 
and human energy. 
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FARM RELIEF ACT IN 
SOME FORM PROBABLE 
om 


MeNary-Haugen Cult Believed About Ready 
to Compromise, and Give Up Equal- 
ization Fee Idea 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—The farm relief- 
ers have both advanced and retreated in . 
the last two weeks. The advance was on 
a flank, the retreat in the center. The 
flank attack used tariff revision as its 
chief weapon. The center retreat was in 
respect to the equalization fee idea. 

The die-hards among the reliefers have 
long threatened to seek equalization by 
tariff revision if it could not be secured 
by appropriation. Now they have made 
their first moves. One was to get the 
Senate to resolve in favor of general 
tariff revision. That the House did not 
agree with the Senate was immaterial to 
the strategy of the reliefers. The Senate 
vote quite plainly said that the insurgent . 
Republicans are prepared to stand with 
the Democrats for a reduction of tariffs 
on manufactured goods, if a Republican 
Congress cannot find some way of placat- 
ing the farmers—at least some of the 
farmers, the more vocal sort. 

The tariff menace took a more tangible 
form in the House in the shape of bills 
to raise duties on agricultural products 
that are imported in some degree. It is 
not impossible that such action may be 
taken at this session, but it will be agreed 
to reluctantly by the Republican leaders, 
who are intent upon putting off tariff 
tinkering until after the elections. 

The farm relief people lost ground in 
that they are rapidly veering around to 
a compromise that will be mainly yield- 
ing the position that has been their test 
of loyalty hitherto. They are about ready 
to agree to give up the equalization fee 
that was originally the very backbone of 
the McNary-Haugen cult, in return for 
assurances that they will get a measure 
that will sincerely endeavor to give them 
a relief program that will include about 
everything the government can do with- 
out becoming the general accountant and 
cashier of the agricultural industries. 

The exigencies of Republican party ~ 
politics in this presidential year are tend- 
ing to bring both sides toward some sub- 
stantial legislative effort in behalf of the 
farmers that will not meet with a veto 
and that will not embarrass Herbert 
Hoover, should he be the Republican 
nominee for the presidency. Mr. Hoover, 
as the party leader, would be much trou- 
bled if a Republican Congress should 
give him as part of the party record a 
farm relief act that incorporated the 
equalization fee, which he has always op- 
posed. On the other hand, in view of the 
old grudge some of the farmers have 
against him on account of his acts as 
Food Administrator during the war, it 
is considered that it would be inviting 
trouble should he be the nominee on the 
heels of a refusal by Congress to pass 
any sort of a relief measure. Any can- 
didate, in fact, would be handicapped if 
Congress and the White House, together, 
both Republican, fail to do anything of 
a fundamental nature for the farmers, 
after seven years of control of the gov- 
ernment—so the party strategists calcu- 
late. The outlook is that at last there 
will be a farm relief act that will at least 
afford relief to the political stress which 
the agitation for it has brought. 

It is hoped that the Tariff Commission 
will do something more for farmers 
within the boundaries of the present law. 
That body, the President concurring, has 
so far raised the duty on butter, Swiss 
cheese, wheat and wheat products, and 
cherries. The proposed increase on sugar 
and the decrease (or increase) on lin- 
seed oil have been held up by the Presi- 
dent. The commission has not finally act- 
ed on various applications for increases 
on beef cattle and live stock, beef prod- 
ucts, dairy products, cheeses, buckwheat, 
currants, olives, pineapples, navy beans, 
alfalfa seed, clover seed, peas, turnips, 
hay, hops, etc. The appropriations bill 
for independent offices carries an increase 
of $60,000 for the work of the commis- 
sion, and it is hoped that, with this ad- 
ditional expense allowance, it will be able 
“to do something” for the farmers. 


Tueopore M. Kwapren, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Every one nowadays, except the buyer, 
is complaining about flour prices. All 
millers declare that their competitors 
have lost sight entirely of conversion 
charges, and their object is to get busi- 
ness regardless of price. This may be 
a harsh way of expressing it, but it 
about sums up the situation. Some of 
the more conservative Minnesota compan- 
ies are reported to have made sales in 
the last week at fully 60c bbl under their 
nearest competitor’s prices. 

Inquiry Fair.—Inquiry is fair, although 
not as heavy as had been anticipated. 
The reported sales by spring wheat mills 
in the last week averaged about 40 per 
cent of the capacity represented. How- 
ever, only a very small portion of this 
business was for 80- to 60-day shipment. 
Most of it was for shipment after May 1, 
according to reports. In addition, con- 
cessions of one kind or another, it is 
claimed, are being made in an endeavor 
to attract business. All these help to 
complicate an already bad situation, 

Oleare Inactive—Clears are inactive, 
most mills having them to offer. Ship- 
ping directions are sufficient to keep mills 
running at about present capacity. A 
heavier production would be welcome on 
account of the present tight situation in 
feed. 

Bakers, particularly in central states 
territory, are represented to be discour- 
aged, and flour buying is being deferred 
as much as possible. Stocks, however, 
are steadily decreasing. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 24 Year ago 
GOREN Se cccecee de *,.$7.45@8.10 $7.70@7.95 
Standard patent ..... 71.30@7.70 7.85@7.55 
Second patent ........ 7.05@7.20 7.00@7.25 
Fancy clear, jute*..... 6.85@7.16 6.75 @6.85 
First clear, jute*..... 6.90@6.25 6.20@6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.75@4.70 4.30@5.25 
Whole wheat ........ 7.50@7.55 6.80@6.90 


Graham, standard .... 6.30@6.50 6.35@6.55 


SEMOLIN AS 


The semolina market is still very dull. 
The macaroni trade shows no evidences 
of activity. Shipping directions are light, 
and manufacturers display no interest 
in fresh purchases at this time. The 
more important factories have plenty of 
old orders still on mill books, so the 
only business passing is an occasional car 
to the smaller dealer who did not con- 
tract far ahead during the early months 
of the crop year. No. 2 semolina is quot- 
ed at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis ; 
standard, 35c; special grade and fancy 
patent, 342@38%c; No. 3 semolina, 3% 
@8'2c. : 

In the week ending Jan. 21, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 49,798 
bbls durum products, compared with 71,- 
447, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as repo to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Jan. 16-21 ...... 460,800 258,630 56 
Previous week .. 460,800 272,713 69 
Year ago ....... 460,800 181,026 39 
Two years ago... 529,200 236,681 45 
Three years ago. 559,800 224,139 40 
Four years ago.. 561,100 230,310 41 
Five years ago... 561,100 265,915 465 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 980 bbls last week, 566 in 
the previous week, 1,950 a year ago, and 
8,250 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons; 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 16-21 ...... 296,100 161,328 61 
Previous week .. 416,400 243,347 68 
Year ago ....... 441,900 200,392 45 
Two years ago... 424,890 236,414 56 
Three years ago. 424,890 262,671 62 
Four years ago.. 370,500 215,988 58 
Five years ago... 359,040 198,576 54 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Dec. 24 71 70,750 192,284 162,615 6,059 3,851 
Dec. 31 72 70,950 167,717 166,480 4,876 2,650 
Jan. 7. 67 69,350 202,282 181,302 1,718 2,471 
Jan. 14. 67 69,400 243,347 210,769 9,181 641 
Jan, 21. 48 49,350 151,328 188,402 622 2,132 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign —— by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 21, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output—~ -—Exports—~ 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 5,478 4,936 24 55 
St. Paul ...... 181 243 15 10 
Duluth-Sup. ... 485 429 yey vie 
Outside ....... 4,947 4,598 67 74 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation Jan. 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half). 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F and rye mills. 


CROP MOVEMENT IN MONTANA 


Charles R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., reports that on Dec. 81, 1927, in 
central Montana, where the company’s 
elevator line is situated, 82 per cent of 
the crop had been delivered at shipping 

ints. Of that portion, 81 per cent had 

n sold by farmers, the remaining 19 
per cent being still represented by stor- 
age tickets outstanding. On this basis, 
66.4 per cent of the crop in that territory 
had passed out of farmers’ hands. 


NEW GRAIN FIRM ORGANIZED 


The Frank H. Higgins Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been organized by Frank H. 
and R. W. Higgins, to do a general grain 
commission business. Frank H. Higgins 
has been the local manager of the Sal- 
yards Grain Co, since that firm was or- 
ganized in 1916, He is also president 
of the Minneapolis Grain Commission 
Merchants’ Association. The new com- 
pany is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


WHEAT PREMIUMS ABNORMALLY HIGH 


Cash wheat in the Minneapolis market 
is getting to a point where only those 
who have real money to spend can afford 
to buy. Premiums on the limited high 
protein offerings have advanced out of 
all a to their value, millers and 
grain dealers declare. Recent sales in- 
cluded a car of 14.5 per cent protein at 
68c bu over the current option, and one 
of 15 per cent at 72c over. But in spite 
of these abnormal premiums, interior of- 
ferings are not increasing, which is taken 
by some as an indication that there is 
not as much wheat in the country as was 
generally credited a short time ago. 

The trade is ome afield to supply 
its needs, some wheat having recently 
been brought here from Texas. Current 
arrivals include a fair percentage from 
Kansas and Oklahoma. The activity of 
northwestern buyers is credited as the 
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cause of the advance jin the premiums at 
Kansas City. 

Low protein spring wheat is compara- 
tively cheap. It i8 good milling wheat, 
but there is more of jit than the trade 
here needs, Shippers are endeavoring to 
interest southeastern millers in this qual- 
ity for mixing purposes. 

COMMANDER ADDS MIXED FEED LINES 

The Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
of which B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, is 
president, has completed arrangements 
to manufacture and market a complete 
line of poultry and dairy feeds. This 
will enable various mills with which Mr. 
Sheffield is associated to cater more ex- 
tensively to the mixed car trade. The 
new department will be in charge of G. 
S. Steward, who formulated the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co,’s line of Gold Medal 
mixed feeds. He is well known to the 
feed trade, having PpreviouSly been con- 
nected with the American Linseed Co. 
and the Albert Dickinson Co. 

NOTES 

Arthur Bachman has taken over the 
feed mill at Clarence, Iowa. 

John F. Diefenbach, of the Durum 
Milling Corporation, Minneapolis, is in 
Chicago. 

W. G. McLaughlin, manager of the 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn., 
is in the East. 


S. L. Cobb, manager of the Sheffield 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, left Jan, 19 
for Kansas City and St. Louis, 

Peter Kirbach, president of the Dough- 
nut Equipment Corporation, Chicago, 
spent two days in Minneapolis last week, 
calling on bakers. 

W. J. de Winter, export Manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was last week elected president of 
the Northwest Foreign Trade Club. 

Nels Enge, Minneapolis, plans to leave 
for Florida within the next two weeks, 
and probably will build and operate a 
feed mill if he can find a desirable loca- 
tion. 


Harry Lane, freight traffic manager of 
the Fabre Line, operated by James W. 
Elwell & Co., New York, was in Minne- 
apolis last week, calling on exporting 
millers, ‘ 

Harry Howland, secretary of the 
North Dakota Bakers’ Association, re- 
ports considerable interest being evinced 
in the forthcoming annua] meeting to be 
held at Fargo, Feb, 17-8. 


C. D, Ackerman, Spencer, Iowa, rep- 
resenting the Plymouth Milling Co., Le 
Mars, was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week. The Plymouth mill, of which M. 
A. Kass, Jr., is manager, manufactures 
mixed feed and cereals. C. A. Wernli 


is president of the company, but not ac- . 


tively engaged in the business. 


E, J. Price, in charge of southern sales 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has 
returned from a trip through the South- 
east. He reports that the Miami and 
the Atlanta bakers’ clubs recently have 
held meetings for the purpose a plan- 
ning a program for the forthcoming an- 
me | convention of the Southern Bakers’ 
Association, to be held jn Atlanta in 
May. 

One encouraging result of the recent 
special session of the North Dakota legis- 
lature was the decision to eliminate the 
State Mill & Elevator as a political issue 
in the next election. The mill is going 
along nicely, and gradually extending its 
business, Last year it made $160,000 over 
and above operating expenses, but not 
considering interest charges, O. L, Spen- 
cer is now general manager of the busi- 
ness, in charge of both mill and elevator. 


AW? 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


There were few inquiries received by 
local mills- last week, and few sales of 
flour reported. Buyers generally are out 
of the market; whenever one finds it 
necessary to purchase, small lots are 
taken to tide over a short period. As 
mills are not grinding heavily, clear is 
not accumulating. Higher wheat prices 
advanced mill asking quotations on pat- 
ent 10c bbl. For a while, shipping direc- 
tions came in fairly well, but are now 
slowing up. 

Most of the durum trade is working 
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on old purchases, and not much new 
business is evident. 

Duluth-Superior fiour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

cme tiie ae TLE CETU TE 21,136 57 
Previous week ...........- 23,600 64 
DE GE neetecntcnackne tind 16,590 45 
Two years ago ........... 16,840 46 
Quotations, Jan. 21, at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-]b 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.45@7.80 $7.70@7.95 
Second patent ....... 6.95@7.25 17.35@7.70 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7.20 
Second clear, jute..... 5.20@5.45 5.90@6.15 


NOTES 

E. N. Bradley, of the Globe Elevator 
Co., has returned from a trip to the 
East. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Heffelfinger have 
returned from a trip to Minneapolis and 
Texas. 


H. H. Dinham, of the Duluth Shipping 
Co., vessel agent, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dinham, left last week for a western 
trip. 

George Barnum, Jr., was re-elected 
president of the Duluth Board of Trade 
on Jan. 17, and all of the old officers, 
directors and committees were re-elected. 


The Cargill Elevator Co. has awarded 
a contract to the Barnett & Record Co. 
for the erection of a building at the 
company’s Superior plant in which a 
drier will be installed. 

R. H. Tietze, of the Atwood-Larson 
Co., left last week with Mrs. Atwood for 
Los Angeles, Cal., to make their home. 
Mr. Tietze is a son-in-law of H. J. At- 
wood, and was a floor trader for the 
company for a number of years. 

F. G. Carson. 
‘fe 2 2) 
TO COMBAT SMUT 

PirrssurcuH, Pa.—Dr. Jasper D. Sayre, 
botanist, Ohio State University, and Dr. 
R. C. Thomas, pathologist, Wooster 
(Ohio) Experiment Station, have an- 
nounced their discovery of a mixing 
powder containing formalin and iodine 
to be used on wheat and other grain to 
combat smut and similar diseases. The 
method is to control these diseases 
through treatment of the seed. 





THE ROYAL ORDER OF PRET. 
ZELEERS 


BOND men who are members of 
the Monday Long Table Lunch- 
eon Syndicate recently were initiated 
into the “Royal Order of Pretzeleers” 
under the guidance of the National 
Biscuit Co. Each member received 
a diploma containing the following his- 
torical data relating to the pretzel: 
“The pretzel was born in Italy, but 
received its early training in Ger- 
many. It came over here at a tender 
age and immediately became tough. 
It developed the strange power of 
creating a thirst that nothing but beer 
would quench. Beer went out, but 
the pretzel turned respectable, be- 
came a food, and is now munched in 
the finest homes by our best families. 
“Scientists long thought that the 
taste of the pretzel was due to its 
shape, but this theory was exploded 
when the Uneeda bakers straightened 
it out without losing the flavor. You 
can have your pretzels either crooked 
or straight. Straight pretzels cost 
less to make. Pretzel bending is a 
difficult art, and good pretzel benders 
are scarce and demand high wages. 
You can eat genuine true-lover’s 
knot pretzels freely. Some old salts 
are able to average twenty-one knots 
an hour without benefit of Wurzburg- 
er. Our motto is ‘more and bigger 
pretzels’.” 

The song of the order goes to the 
tune of “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean,” and is repeated until ex- 
hausted; it follows: 

Our bakers bake millions of twist- 


ers 

Our salesmen are dashing about 

Our public is biting its letters 

My Gawd! How the pretzels roll 
out. 


—Wall Street Journal. 
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INCREASED MILL STORAGE IN 
SOUTHWEST 


HE Southwest’s growing importance 
Ts: a flour milling section is shown 
indirectly by the increase in mill 
storage capacity during the year 1927. 
In the three states of Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Nebraska, mills added about 5,250,- 
000 bus capacity during the 12 months. 
There were a few fires which destroyed 
some capacity, but the total of these does 
not run high, and in most instances, it is 
the purpose of the mills to rebuild. 
Following is a tabulation of figures 
showing mill grain storage capacity of 
these three states, and also capacity of 
milling centers in Kansas: 


KANSAS 
Bus 
Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina and 
TOPO coccccsesncvecccesesces 10,346,000 
Fifteen other principal points.... 9,690,000 


All other mills ......-eeeeceeeeee 5,525,868 
Country stations operated by mills 4,144,130 


DME thelss heats vege es Gasous 29,705,998 
Note.—Mill storage at four larger centers: 
WICMIEM oie y cnc sivccocsdcccceseses 5,400,000 
Hutchinson ...-.ccccececcesseses 1,840,000 
Galt: seks 5690 hés ceeedeeeccnaase 2,025,000 
TopeKe ...cecveccccvccvesesesess 1,081,000 
OKLAHOMA 
MING wvcccccccewrcegsesvoccecsen 5,455,500 
Country stations operated by mills 1,453,500 
Total .crcccccccsccvessccsesece 6,909,000 
NEBRASKA 
OmahS ..cinsscoiccvoosescesseves 865,000 
Other Mills ......cceeeeeeecesees 8,136,985 
Country stations operated by mills 492,000 
Total c.rccccvcvccccsscccccecce 4,493,985 


KANSAS CITY 


Flour business continues dull, and the 
average sales of Kansas City mills do 
not exceed 40 per cent of capacity. In 
the instances of two mills, round lot or- 
ders raised their sales to about capacity. 
These large sales, which ran from 25,000 
to 5,000 bbls, were distinctly the excep- 
tion, and the bulk of the business done 
was in small lots. Millers, generally, say 
that they do not expect extensive book- 
ings at present premiums. 

Ewport.—There is a better inquiry 
from foreign buyers than from domestic. 
It is, however, productive of but few 
sales, as the buyers’ ideas of prices are 
very low. Mills report that European 
bids are as much as $1 below mill’s ask- 
ing price. Canadian mills are doing most 
of this business. A few small lots were 
sold to Holland during the week. Busi- 
ness in the West Indies is fair. Cuban 
buyers are taking a better volume than 
for some time. Canadian competition 
still is being felt there, however. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 21, basis bulk, Kansas City: 
first clear, $4.65@5.10 bbl; second clear, 
$4.10@4.50; export straight, $5.25@5.65. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions are 
fair, although slightly harder eet than 
in the previous week. Two were 
closed most of the week, because of poor 
specifications, but the average production 
dropped only 4 per cent from the pre- 
vious week’s figure of 83 per cent of 
capacity. 

Prices.—Prices are slightly higher. 
Quotations, Jan. 21, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City; short pat- 
ent, $6.85@7.85 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.35 
@17.85; straight, $6.25@7.05; first clear, 
$4.95@5.40; second clear, $4.40@4.80. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 64 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison, Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 
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ROBERT E. STERLING, SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER 


612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
« Cable Address: ““Palmking” 
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64 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jan. 16-21 .....; 324,900 199,641 61 
Previous week -.- 342,360 183,018 63 
Year ago .....+-+ 856,460 245,957 69 
Two years ago... 367,560 206,303 65 
Five-year average (same week)..... 61 
Ten-year averag® (same week)..... 63 
KANSAS CITY 
Som, 26-82 4.50008 197,700 166,475 79 
Previous week -- 196,500 164,256 83 
Year ago ....... 175,600 134,961 76 
Two years ago... 161,500 117,400 17 
Five-year average (same week).... 73 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 
WICHITA 
Jan. 15-21 ...... 62,400 32,565 62 
Previous week .. 62,400 32,182 51 
Year ago ....... 62,400 41,516 66 
Two years ago... 62,400 28,191 45 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 16-21 ...... 47,400 28,606 60 
Previous week -.. 47,400 26,467 55 
Year agO ....s° 47,400 $3,524 70 
Two years ago... 47,400 $1,881 67 
SALINA 
Jan. 16-21 ...... 46,800 41,554 88 
Previous week -.. 46,200 37,296 80 
Year ago ..,...+. 37,800 24,404 64 
Two years ago... 45,000 26,609 59 
ATCHISON 
JaS. 15°81... 80 30,900 26,442 85 
Previous week .. 29,700 25,094 84 
Year ago .....;. 29,700 27,300 91 
Two years ago... 29,400 24,271 82 
OMAHA 
Jan. 16-21 ...... 27,300 25,614 93 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,267 74 
Year ago .....++ 27,300 20,845 76 
Two years ago... 27,800 22,277 81 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity, as follows: 


TOR. UB-BL i ccescccccsvcccscvecovctece 39 
Previous Week --...cerseccseeeeseseeee 38 
VORP BBO nccseseccccercccccsesccccseres 61 


Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business fair, and 58 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
80,607 bbls last week, 19,556 in the pre- 
vious week, 183,987 a year ago and 5,414 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

H. D. Williams, of the Farmers’ Flour 
Mills, Berthoud, Colo., visited Kansas 
City last week. 

Millfeed sales are in car lots mostly, 
as mixed feed buyers are temporarily 
out of the market. 

The Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. is in- 
stalling a corn mill in its plant, with a 
capacity of about 500 bbls. 

George Sykes, vice president of the 
Calcyanide Co., visited the Kansas City 
office of his company last week. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., spent last week end in Chi- 
cago. 

A. J. Gleason, until recently of the 
sales Gunseeess of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, spent a part 
of last week in Kansas City. 

The Kansas City protein referee board 
held a meeting last week at the Savoy 
Hotel. A specialist of the Manor Bak- 
ing Co. gave a talk on the chemistry of 
cakes. 

Brice Mace, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce, has returned 
from a brief visit to interior points. 

Charles B, Jenkins, treasurer and gen- 
eral of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., sto here a day last 
week on his way home from a vacation 
trip to Texas and the Mexican border. 

J. Angulo, of the rt sales depart- 
ment of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
had to return from Porto Rico 
last week, but the illness of his. father 


delayed him. He is expected to be back 
this week or next. 

Lawrence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co. Great 
Bend, Kansas, stopped in Kansas City 
last week en route to Florida and other 
southeastern states, where he will spend 
the next three weeks. 

The 150-bbl br of the Imperial 
Mills, Inc., David City, Neb., burned last 
week. An exact estimate has not been 
made, but it is thought that damage to 
stored wheat will amount to about $8,000 
The mill building was not insured. 

It is reported that a sample of No. 2 
dark hard wheat testing 16.20 per cent 

rotein sold at an interior Kansas mar- 
et for 50c over the May future quota- 
tion. This is one of the highest pre- 
miums paid in the Southwest this year. 

C. W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., was 
re-elected president of the Kansas City 
Grain Clearing Co., at the first meeting 
of the newly elected directory held last 
week, Other officers elected: first vice 
president, J. J. Wolcott, president and 
treasurer of Wolcott & Lincoln; second 
vice president, W. J. Mensendieck, presi- 
dent of the Mensendieck Grain Co; sec- 
retary and treasurer, H. F. Spencer; 
manager, George G. Lee. This is the 
twenty-fourth time that Mr. Spencer has 
been elected to this office. 


Stockholders of the Oklahoma Mill Co., 
Kings Okla., will meet Jan. 31 to 
consider the sale of the property. Offers 
have been invited from any likely to be 
interested. For several years the Okla- 
homa company has been operated under 
an arrangement with interested bankers, 
with A. B. Conley, manager, providing 
current working funds. Prospective ter- 
mination of this arrangement is respon- 
sible for stockholders considering sale of 
the mill and business. The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. is understood to be in- 
terested in buying the mill, provided the 
present owners can meet certain re- 
quirements in the matter of title. 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


New flour business continues very 
scarce, and sales are confined, for the 
most part, to mixed cars. There is some 
interest displayed in soft wheat pur- 
chases for near-by shipment but, as a 
whole, flour business is hard to get. 
Many large buyers are asking for quota- 
tions, but do not seem inclined to pay 
prices figured on present cash wheat pre- 
miums. Mill sales average about 30 per 
cent of capacity, with very little export 
business reported. 

Shipping directions are better, and 
mills are operating at about the same 
rate of capacity as in the previous week. 


NOTES 


H. T. Shaeffer, export manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is ill with in- 
fluenza. 

O. W. Stoltz, of the Stoltz Brokerage 
Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, was an Atchison 
visitor last week. 

W. H, Davidson, superintendent of the 
Cain Bros, Milling Co., Leavenworth, at- 
tended ‘the luncheon given by the North 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce last 
week for the Association of Operative 
Millers. 

Cw we 


HUTCHINSON 


New bookings of flour are scarce. 
Both foreign and domestic buyers show 
a lack of interest, although there is a 


limited inquiry from foreign sources at 
prices generally too low. Shipping direc- 
tions are fairly satisfactory. otations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Jan. 21: 


short patent, $7.20@7.80 bbl; straight, 
$6.80@7.30; first clear, $5.70@5.75. 


NOTES 


The small mill located at Sylvia, Kan- 
sas, has been sold, and will be razed and 
the machinery disposed of. 

A. B. Karle, operator of bakeries at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., and several south- 
western points, recently visited local 
millers. 

L. L. Gunn, manager of. the Barton 
County Flour Mills Co, Great Bend, 
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Kansas, was confined at home last week 
by illness, 

W. A. Chain, secretary and manager 
of the Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas, accompanied by Mrs. Chain, is 
taking a vacation trip through the South, 

Bruce F, Young, secretary-treasurer of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., left 
last week for an extended vacation which 
he will spend with Mrs, Young and their 
children at Long Beach, Cal. 

E, A. Colburn, general manager of the 
Colburn Bros. Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, has returned to his office after 
several days’ illness. Mr. Colburn, who 
is 79, is one of the oldest active millers 


in Kansas. 
OOWwWD 


OKLAHOMA 


There has been no improvement in new 
flour business, although some mills re- 
port satisfactory shipping instructions on 
old contracts. Exports are in no great 
volume, one mill reporting sales the past 
week to Brazil and other South Ameri- 
can countries, but very little to the West 
Indies and none to Europe. 

Quotations, Jan. 19, basis 98’s: short 
patent hard wheat flour, $7.40@7.50 bbl; 
short patent soft wheat flour, $7.60@ 
7.70; standard patent flour, $6.90@7. 


NOTEs 


G. G. Sohlberg, president and general 
manager of the Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, has been re-elected president 
of the Provident Association and member 
of its board of directors, 


An association to promote a corn-Kafir 
derby for Caddo County farmers is be- 
ing organized at Anadarko, Okla., for the 
purpose of testing seed values, particu- 
larly of home grown seeds which seem 
best adapted to the section. 

F. O. Holt, representative of the Fort 
Worth freight bureau and the Associa- 
tion of Commerce on the Fort Worth 
Grain and Cotton Exchange, was in 
Waco, Texas, last week arguing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the Katy railroad’s proposed new 
publication of rates on grain originating 
at interstate points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska. : 


Ow wD 
SALINA 


Flour trading was rather slow last 
week, buyers showing very little interest. 
Shipping directions are poor, and mills 
are having difficulty in maintaining op- 
erating schedules. Export trade is limit- 
ed. Quotations, Jan. 19, basis Kansas 
City, cotton 98’s: short patent, $87@740 
Pe 4 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.70 

6.80. 


NOTES 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., returned Jan. 20 
from a lengthy trip in the central states. 

C. M. Brown, sales manager for the 
Mid-Kansas, Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, left last week for a short trip 
through the central states. 

H. D. Lee, president of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., is in San Antonio, 
Texas, en route to California, where he 
will spend the rest of the winter. 

Grain receipts in Salina have increased 
somewhat during the nice weather. An 
average of from 80 to 40 carloads arrive 
daily, with about one third of the ship- 
ments corn. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., and C, F. Vandenburgh, sales 
manager, returned Jan. 20 from a trip 
in the central’ states. 


O2OWwW? 


BAKERY SALES IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City had 98 retail bakeries in 
1926, and their sales totaled $1 
according to a census of distribution re- 
cently completed by the United States 
Department of Commerce. There were 
20 wholesale bakeries, with sales of $17,- 


87 of $5,000 to $9,999, 15 of $10,000 to 
$24,999, 5 of $25,000 to $49,999, and 8 
reached $50,000 and over.. The census 
showed that there were 808 outlets for 
bakery products in Kansas City in 1926. 
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ST. LOUIS 


While flour demand is more active, yet 
many millers are disappointed in the 
volume being booked, 48 it waS expected 
that after Jan. 1 a very marked better- 
ment would occur, Many mills are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to get shipping in- 
structions on old bookings, but of late 
these have been difficult to obtain, 

Local Conditions—Trade in southern 
Illinois, a district worked rather thor- 
oughly out of the St. Louis Market, is 
very quiet on account Of the Conditions 
in the coal fields. While the strike in 
that section has been Settled for some 
time, yet the mines do not se€m to be 
operating extensively, and genera] com- 
plaint is made about business by bakers 
as well as by the family flour trade. 

Soft Wheat FlourBusiness is being 
done on a current basis, Stocks are kept 
well in hand by distributors, and 
are selling a fairly satisfactory volume 
of scattered business. On acCount of 
wheat premiums, local mills find it dif- 
ficult to get into some territories of the 
Southeast. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 

_ wheat flour is very quiet, and mills are 
encountering difficulty in getting ship- 
ping instructions, even On flour which 
was booked at advantageous prices. 
Some think that there was more booking 
done early in the crop year than first 

resumed, and others that supplies are 
asting longer than buyers had antici- 
pated, but regardless of the cause, ship- 
ping instructions are slow, and Déw busi- 
ness is light. 

Eeport Trade—Very little is being 
done by local exporters, Particularly in 
Europe, where the KansaS and Canadian 
mills seem to be making much lower 
quotations than are local firms. Compe- 
tition for the business of Latin America 
is keen, 

Flour Prices—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 21: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5.25@5.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.90@7.30, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent 
$6.80@7.30, standard patent $6.50@7, 
first clear $5.75@6.25, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, With 4 
weekly 4h 4 of 60,400 bbls, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern yiller; 
Output Pet. of 
bbis = &ctivity 
eee ry ore 27,300 45 
Previous week .....-...... 29,800 49 
. 2 ERS ae erie or 27.300 45 
Two years ago .,..-+.....- 26,600 41 


Output of outside mills, With a Weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St, Louis; 


Output Pet. of 

bbis &ctivity 

BR ON 6g isp eh g 45,700 53 
Previous week .....-...... 47,800 55 
MN WMD. Lise Bios ce td's cis 45,900 53 
Two years agO ....-...... 45,700 53 


DEATH OF MRS. A. V- 1m3S 
Friends of A, V. Imbs, of the J. F. 
Imbs ap ww | Co., Were grieved to learn 
of the death of his wife, Mrs. Grace 
Warner Imbs, on Jan. 17. She was taken 
ill with a cold but a few days prior 
to her death. This quickly deve oped 
into pneumonia, In addition to her hus- 
band, she is survived by two children, 
a. Ann and Joseph F, Funeral 
services were held from the family resi- 
‘dence and at Our Lady of Lourdes’ 
Church. Interment was in Calvary Cem- 
etery. 
NOTES 
The Hall Milling Co. has appointed P. 
A. Mohler, Peru, Ind., as its representa- 
tive in that state, 
The Brooklyn Street Elevator, recent- 
purchased by the Plant Flour Mills 
.» has been declared regular ynder the 
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rules of the Merchants’ Exchange by the 
directors of that body. 

H. J. Albrecht, of the Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co., left last week on an extended 
trip in Latin America. 


R. D. Stanford, Montgomery, Ala., is 
now representing the Plant Flour Mills 
Co. in southern Alabama. 


A. R. Sasse, chief chemist of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, called at the company’s local office 
last week. 

Walter Coleman, department manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the firm’s local office 
last week. 

W. G. Garcelon, St. Louis manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, has returned to his office after 
an illness of several weeks, 

Arthur H. Davis, of Morton & Co., is 
an applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on transfer of certifi- 
cate from E. T. Waggoner. 

On Feb. 14 the St. Louis Grain Club 
will hold a deep waterways meeting, at 
which the princi speakers will be 
Brigadier General Q. T. Ashburn, in 
charge of the government’s inland wa- 
terways, and ex-Congressman Cleveland 
A. Newton. The meeting will be pre- 
ceded by a dinner. 


AAW 
MEMPHIS 


No improvement in demand for flour 
is reported, and the only buying last 
week was by those whose supplies were 
getting uncomfortably low. Shipping in- 
structions were slow, the consumer tak- 
ing his needs moderately. The baking 
trade is doing little. Best reports con- 
tinue to be received from specialists in 
the medium grades. Quotations from 
some of the mills in the Far West are 
slightly firmer. Slight advances are re- 
ported for highest grade soft winter pat- 
ents. Spring wheat high grades are 
slightly easier. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b.. Memphis, Jan. 21: soft winter short 
patent $8.10@8.70 bbl, standard patent 
$7.15@7.50; spring wheat short patent $8 
@8.10, standard patent $7.45@7.90; hard 
winter short patent $7.30@7.75, standard 
patent $6.90@7.25; western soft patent 
$7.05@7.20, semihard patent $6.75, blend- 
ed 95 per cent patent $7@7.15. 


NOTES 

Charles B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 

Flour Co., was in Mobile, Ala., last week. 

L. W. Cotton, Mississippi representa- 

tive of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, was here recently. 


Harry L. Douty, Memphis manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in 
eastern Tennessee last week. 


A. M. Eckelberry, in charge of the 
bakers’ service department of the Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, is visiting the trade in this territory 
with the local representative, E. L. 


Luibel. 
AAW 
NEW ORLEANS 


Bakers were not actively interested 
last week, supplies on hand apparently 
being large enough to carry them for 
several weeks. Jobbers are not carry- 
ing very extensive supplies, uging 
their stocks by those being ene by 
bakers. The wholesale grocery trade is 
also reluctant to carry large stocks. 
There was little new business. 

Price ideas abroad varied so greatly 
that it was almost impossible to accept 
this business. Flour exports through 
New Orleans last week amounted to 31,- 
578 Oslo leading with 12,000, fol- 
lowed Rotterdam with 8,271, Other 


European ports ring as flour buyers: 
Copenhagen and Gothenburg, 5,000 bags 
each; Havre, 300; Bergen, 102. 

Flour prices, Jan. 19; 


o——Winter—_, 


Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.45 $7.30 $8.45 
96 per cent ....... 7.60 7.05 7.80 
100 per cent ...... 7.46 6.70 7.30 
MP aonsccececcotove 7.35 6.50 7.26 
First clear ....... eam 6.30 6.25 
Second clear ...... 6.00 5.20 


Semolina, 4%c Ib, 

A total of 18,862 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Jan. 19, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Havana, 840 
bags; Panama City, 320, 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,750; Panama City, 400. 

Munson Line: Havana, 8,025; Matan- 
gas, 250; Cardenas, 875; Sagua la 
Grande, 100; Caibarien, 300; Nuevitas, 
520. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 4,135; San- 
tiago, 705; Manzanillo, 50; Kingston, 
500; San Jose, 2,870; Puerto Limon, 110; 
Bocas del Toro, 200; Panama City, 660; 
Colon, 920; Puerto Barrios, 445; Guate- 
mala City, 935; Cozumel, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan. 19: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 80 Manzanillo ..... 101 
AFFOVO cecccces 200 Matanzas ...... 250 
Aux Cayes ..... 400 Nicuesa .-...... 50 
Belize ...+...++ 140 Nuevitas .-...... 520 
Bergen .......- 103 Oslo .......... 12,000 
Bocas del Toro. 200 Panama City....1,090 
Bridgetown .... 500 Pointe-a-Pitre ..1,705 
Caibarien ...... 800 Ponce ..--+..... 50 
Cardenas ...... 875 Progreso .-..... 180 
Cienfuegos ..... 927 Puerto Barrios... 445 
CONOR .ceccccces 920 Puerto Cabezas. 60 
Copenhagen ....5,000 Puerto Cortez .. 125 
Cozumel ....... 50 Puerto Limon .. 110 
Fort de France. 650 Rotterdam ..... 8,271 
Gothenburg ....5,000 Sagua la Grande 100 
Guatemala City. 935 San Jose -..... 2,370 
Havana ....... 11,400 San Juan ...... 831 
Havre ......... 300 Santiago .-..... 1,153 
Jacmel ........ 1,285 Stamn Creek ... 114 
Kingston ...... 500 


In’ addition to the above, there was 
a total of 800,273 bus wheat sent through 
this port, as follows: to Pirzus, 133,000; 
Liverpool, 40,000; Marseille, 12,000; Pro- 
greso, 8,092; Tampico, 6,242; Havana, 
800; Ceiba, 667. Kobe, Japan, took 2,240 
bags corn flour. 

Rice exports continued .very active. 
Domestic demand was satisfactory. Rice 
traders expect good business to continue, 
with steady improvements in the next 


few weeks. The following figures were 
posted, Jan. 19: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Jan. 19 .......- 455,189 682,981 
Same period, 1927 .......+ 469,612 667,707 
Sales— 
Season to Jan. 19 .......- 39,207 227,584 
Same period, 1927 ...,...- 70,133 304,875 


NOTES 

W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, was here last 
week. 

William Rankin, of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans. 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla. ) 
Milling Co., called on P. L. Thomson & 
Co., the mill’s representatives here, re- 
cently. 

William Turner, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is calling on the trade on the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast and other points in 
southern Mississippi. 
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MEETING HELD BY BAKERS 
OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


PrrtssurcH, Pa.—Gerard R. Williams, 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, was guest of honor at the 
monthly luncheon meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association on Jan. 
17 at the Roosevelt Hotel. Covers were 
laid for 56, with Horace W. Crider pre- 
siding. Pe 

Mr. Williams made a brief address, in 
which he stated that he appreciated the 
loyalty and activity of western Pennsyl- 
vania bakers in association work. Out- 
of-town bakers present included Orvis 
Johnston, Clearfield; L. Hoge, 
Waynesburg; George W. Greiner, In- 
diana; August Dietz, Canonsburg. H. E. 
Craft, of the International Salt Co., 
Scranton, Pa., was also introduced. 

g. V. ran, secretary of the Re- 
tail G Association of Allegheny 
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County, stated that he was pleased with 
the relations that existed between bakers 
and grocers, and hoped for its continued 
growth and development. He suggesteq 
that the time had arrived for the forma. 
tion of a food council in the Pittsburgh 
district, in which all food manufacturers, 
including bakers, would be represented 
for their mutual welfare and protection, 
Mr. Crider appointed A. P. Cole, of the 
Jesse C, Stewart Co., Barney Rosenthal, 
of The Fleischmann Co., and J. T. Lip. 
ford, of the International Milling Co., as 
members of the auditing committee, who 
will report at the February meeting, 
when the annual election of officers wil] 
be held. 

During the stay of Mr. Williams in the 
city he was escorted to several of the 
larger bakeries by Mr. Crider and Harry 
C, Elste, district manager of The Fleisch- 
mann Co, A visit was also paid to 
George S, Ward, who is a patient in the 
Presbyterian Hospital. 
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More Flour Data on 
the 1927 Crop 


INCE the first survey was made on 
the 1927 crop and published in Red 
Star Yeast Educational Bulletin E, 

“New Crop Flour,” much additional data 
has been gathered, and it is now possi- 
ble to make a more complete report on 
flour ground from the country’s most re- 
cent Crop, 

There is a great variation in the 1927 
flour from different sections of the coun- 
try. This, of course, may be said of 
any crop, but the variation is probably 
greater this time than it has been in re- 
cent years, 

In sOme sections the threshing was de- 
layed because of excessive rains during 
that period, and a considerable amount 
of wheat remains yet to be threshed. 

Some of the wheat being threshed after 
the rains has been responsible for the 
shipping of wet and sprouted wheat into 
the terminal markets. 

The millers have been forced to select 
their wheat very carefully and, with such 
a wide variation in the quality of the 
Wheat, flour has varied in quality. To 
keep his flour running uniform has been 
a real problem to the miller. 

There is plenty of good flour of me- 
dium protein content and good color on 
the market that will make excellent bread 
if handled properly. There seems to be 
very little relation between the protein 
content and the fermentation require- 
ment of the flour. 

If you should have a flour of medium 
protein content, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that your fermentation period 
should be shortened. In fact, it has been 
found that in some cases the medium 
protein flours require more fermenta- 
tion than the high protein ones. 

There is likewise a wide range in color 
and dress of the flours of the same grade. 
That is, short patent flour from different 
mills will be entirely different, due to 
such variation in the wheat supplied to 
the mill. 

A good many flours at this time have 
a Slightly dead white or chalky color, and 
some are very yellow. Neither of these 
produce bread of good appearance, but 
of the two the yellow color is preferred. 

More than ever, bakers are beginning 
to realize that the running of trial 
doughs is necessary and saves a lot of 
trouble later on, especially where they 
are blending two or three different flours. 

Frequently, you blame the flour for 
not making good bread, when it may be 
only one flour in the blend that is caus- 
ing the trouble. By making trial doughs 
from the different flours blended, it is 
easy to See how each flour is going to 
work, Besides, the flours may be blend- 
ed more intelligently if you know the 
characteristics of each. 

Now, in running your trial doughs, re- 
member that it is necessary to have the 
correct fermentation time for each flour. 
Do not make the mistake of running the 
doughs from the different flours all at 
the same time, and expect the bread to 
be all alike. It is not fair to the flours 
you are testing. 

It is better to take each flour and 
make three doughs and ferment them at 
different times before final judgment is 
passed on the flour. 
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TOLEDO 


Last week there was still more evi- 
dence of a return of buyers to the mar- 
ket for replenishment of stocks, going 
to bear out the earlier prediction that 
this might happen most any time on ac- 
count of the hand-to-mouth policy which 
had prevailed for so long and the in- 
evitable gradual reduction of bookings 
which were never heavy, More inquiry 
and an awakened interest were noticed. 

Whether this buying is sporadic or 
represents a definite return of buyers, it 
is too early to say. One mill reports 
more sales than at any time for the last 
three months, and orders were scattered, 
coming from a number and variety of 
sources, But it is suspected that all 
mills may not be having the same ex- 
perience, and Some may not be conscious 
of any accession of buying. 

Low Prices.—The low range of prices 
at which 4,800 bbls soft wheat flour were 
bought last week for Ohio state institu- 
tions would seem to Signify the need of 
orders, or that some mills still had some 
cheap wheat which they could sell prof- 
itably below its replacement value. It 
also Shows the tendency of prices to seek 
rock bottom levels. No doubt many 
mills are finding it none too easy to 
maintain even half capacity operation. 

Meantime cash wheat continues in light 
movement, none too plentiful supply, and 
the bid at Toledo has worked to 6c over 
Chicago May, whereas at Chicago No. 2 
red is selling at 11@14c over. Toledo 
is the lowest market in the Middle West 
on soft wheat, and this fact should find 
some reflection in better flour sales for 
this entire section. 

On Jan. 20 the Chicago wheat market 
was strong, May and July advancing 2c 
on account of the cold wave, following 
rain here and some other places, and the 
exposed condition of wheat fields with- 
out Snow covering in much of the winter 
wheat area. Otherwise the market has 
been recently rather uneventful, and ap- 
parently in need of some new element 
to move it much one way or the other. 

Neither the increased movement of 
wheat, decline in price nor lowering of 
premiums which were predicted to take 
place after the first of the year have so 
far materialized, The situation which ex- 
ists in soft wheat, which has frequently 
been referred to in this department, 
might well be taken notice of by buyers. 

Sentiment Bearish.—Bearish sentiment, 
in the main, has predominated in wheat 
for a long time, with only occasional and 
short-lived shifts, and yet one of its out- 
standing characteristics has been its 
stubborn and persistent resistance to 
substantial declines, both before and 
after the latest lows were established on 
Oct. 24. 

Actual and potential supply and de- 
mand are never definitely known, but 
only opinion and sentiment in regard to 
them. A good illustration of this might 
be found in the fact that the high point 
in May wheat was $1.50% on Aug. 11, 
and the low was $1.214% on Oct. 24, 
more than two months later. In De- 
cember corn the high was $1.20%4 on 
Aug. 11, and the low 80%c on Oct. 27, 
the former being predicated upon the 
improbability of corn escaping frost 
damage, but it did escape. 

No definite trend or change in condi- 
tions following the turn of the year has 
as yet become established. There is a 
feeling that buying in larger volume will 
have to make its appearance sooner or 
later. Nobody knows whether this will 
take the form of considerable bookings 
or just hand-to-mouth buying which has 
featured the crop. 

Prices—Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted, Jan. 20, at $6.35 
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@6.60 bbl, and local mpeing $6.75, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 15-21 ...... 155,130 95,119 61 
Previous week... 143,580 93,052 64 
Year ago ....... 81,600 44,331 54 

Two years ago... 66,600 42,656 64% 
Three years ago. 72,810 44,396 61 


LOW FLOUR OFFERS 

Low offers on flour for state institu- 
tions last week were as follows, and it 
is presumed that this entire amount, 
5,500 bbls, of which 4,800 were soft win- 
ter wheat flour, was bought at the prices 
indicated. All purchases were for 800- 
bbl cars. Cleveland State Hospital, 
Loudenslager Flour Mills, $5.74; Ohio 
Penitentiary, Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., $5.79, Warsaw Milling Co., 
$5.60; Longview State Hospital, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., $5.83; Day- 
ton State Hospital, Mennel Milling Co., 
$5.83; Athens State Hospital, Mennel 
Milling Co., $5.84; Feeble Minded, Ori- 
ent, Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 
(two cars), $5.81; Massillon State Hos- 
pital, Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
$5.77; Toledo State Hospital, Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., $5.69; Toledo 
State Hospital, Loudenslager Flour 
Mills, $5.69; Ohio State Reformatory, 
Lantz Mills, $5.67; Boys’ Industrial 
School, Loudenslager Flour Mills, $5.77; 
Hospital for Epileptics, Mennel Milling 
Co., $5.90; Feeble Minded, Columbus, 
Loudenslager Flour Mills, $5.74; Colum- 
bus State Hospital, Loudenslager Flour 
Mills, $5.74; Central Warehouse, Colum- 


bus, Hanley Milling Co. (two cars 
spring, 850 bbls each), $6.21. 
NOTES 


The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo, recently installed a feed grind- 
ing plant at its mill at Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 

August Straub, 55, stationary engineer 
at the Toledo Grain & Milling Co., died 
on Jan. 19, shortly after he fainted on 
his way to work. Death was attributed 
to apoplexy. 

Louis A, Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., is expected back this week from 
San Diego, Cal., where he went to spend 
the holidays with his family, which is 
living there this winter. 

Otis & Co., investment bankers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are offering an issue of 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock in the 
amount of $1,500,000 of the Valve Bag 
Co., Toledo, which recently was taken 
over by Toledo and Cleveland capitalists. 


D. B. Kressler, manager of the Chase 
Bag Co., Toledo, and Claude A. Hauck, 
Toledo, representing the Chatfield & 
Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati, planned to 
attend the meeting of the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association at Lansing, Mich., 
Jan. 24-25. 


John H. Blanton, formerly a well- 
known flour salesman in Ohio, where he 
established the Queen City Flour & Feed 
Co., Cincinnati, has returned to the flour 
game after an absence of five years, and 
is a member of the force of the Monarch 
Milling Co., Kansas City, working under 
W. S. Neiswonger. 


F. H. Hoffman, president of the 
Andrus-Scofield Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
announced the appointment of his com- 

any by the Washburn Crosby Co. to 
handle its products exclusively in central 
Ohio. G. A. Smith, for 10 years - 
eral manager of the New System in 
Bakeries, will be in charge of the new 
department. The Andrus-Scofield Co. 
has been roasting Capitol coffee in Co- 


lumbus for the last 50 years, as well as 
merchandising Capitol honey, peanut 
butter and other food products. 

‘2 2 2) 


NASHVILLE 


Rapid improvement was shown in de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast last 
week. Buyers wanted round lots, sales 
of 1,000 to 8,000 bbls being made for the 
first time in some months, though the 
bulk of orders was for smaller lots. Pur- 
chases were chiefly for delivery in 60 
days. Specifications on contracts were 

, and mills were well pleased with 
the conditions of trade, and indications 
were that it would be active for some 
time. 

Flour prices were strong, with an up- 
ward tendency, in accord with the cash 
wheat market. Quotations, Jan. 21: soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-Ib cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.60@8.85 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.60@7.85; straights, 
$7.85@7.60; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Rehandlers reported a fairly good de- 
mand for Minnesota and western flours, 
sales being made of both spring and 
hard wheat. Quotations, Jan. 21: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8@8.50 bbl; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $7.50@8; stand- 
ard and straight patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jam. 16-82 wi.ece 161,220 107,083 66.4 

Previous week .. 153,720 90,016 58.5 

Year ago ........ 154,320 106,027 68.7 

Two years ago... 153,420 104,332 68 

Three years ago. 146,220 125,561 78 
* * 


S. C. Wilkes, former well-known Nash- 
ville grain dealer, died last week, aged 
47. For a number of years he was 
senior member of S. C. Wilkes & Co. 

Ow? 


INDIANAPOLIS 


There was little change in the milling 
business here last week. Demand rather 
was restricted to emergency buying, but 
the volume of inquiry continues Tien. 
Buying since the holidays has been on a 
shorter scale than the trade expected, 
but there is no diminution of the op- 
timism that has prevailed since the first 
of the year. A sufficient volume of old 
contract business remains on the books to 
care for immediate needs. The average 
of business is about the same it has been 
for some weeks. 

Judging from inquiries received, it is 
apparent that stocks of soft wheat flour 
are becoming much lower. Optimistic 
reports are being received by mills 
from some quarters, even though the 
orders have not begun to materialize. 
Shipping instructions continue good, and 
old contracts are being wiped off the 





ON PRICE CUTTING 


HE Jewel Tea Co. has published 

the following parody on the sub. 
ject of price cutting: “To cut or not 
to cut! That is the question. Wheth. 
er ’tis better in the end to let the 
chap who knoweth not the worth of 
his goods have the business at cur- 
throat prices or take up arms against 
his competition and, by opposing cut 
for cut, end it. To cut—and by cut- 
ting put the other cutter out of busi- 
ness—'tis a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. To cut—slash—per- 
chance myself to get it in the neck— 
aye, there’s the rub; for when one 
starts to meet the other fellows’ 
prices, ’tis not to end confusion and 
the many evils with which the trade 
is pestered. Nay, nay, McDuff, I say 
not! Cut, and be damned to him 
who first cries ‘hold, enough,’ for ’tis 
but the forerunner of debt and mort- 
gage such a course portends. “Tis 
well to get the price the goods are 
worth, and not be bluffed into selling 
them for the price some nut thinks 
they are worth. Price cutting doth 
appear unseemly and fit only for the 
weakling who lacketh courage to de- 
mand the worth of his product, and 
who, ere long, by stress of making 
vain comparison ’twixt bank account 


pa 
and liabilities, findeth himself within 
the soup.” 
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Slate gradually. Inquiries are covering 
a wider territory than formerly. 

Hard wheat flour buying is light, and 


Promises to remain so until bakers and 
other consumers have utilized their pres- 
ent stocks. The bakery demand hes hoa 
a distinct disappointment since Jan, 1. 
Buying is in small lots, mostly being 
done by jobbers. Inquiries are fair in 
volume, and also shipping instructions. 

Very little business is Leing done here - 
with foreign buyers. Most of them be- 
lieve prices are too high, and since mill- 
ers are making few concessions, there is 
a deadlock. Some sales are being made 
to Latin and South America. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Jan. 21: soft 
winter short patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight 
$5.50@6.10, first clear $5.25@5.75; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@7, straight $6 
@6.50, first clear $5.25@5.75; spring first 
Patent $6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50 
@7, first clear $5.75@6.25. 

Cw wm? 


‘ PITTSBURGH 


Flour business was dull last week, 
mill representatives especially reporting 
little if any improvement. It is under- 
Stood that in the outlying sections of 
western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
eastern Ohio, which is.covered from Pitts- 
burgh, there was a better tone to the 
market and some car lot sales were 
made. 

There is buying going on every day, 
but it is not in large quantities. The 
bulk of the business last week was in 
spring wheat flour of established brands. 
Shipping directions showed some im- 
provement. 

Hard winters, .although about 50@75c 
lower price than springs, were only in 
fair demand, showing that the price 
question did not figure to any marked 
extent. Demand for clears showed im- 
provement, with prices holding firm and 
higher. 

Soft winter wheat flour prices declined 
about 25c bbl. Cracker and pastry mak- 
ers appear to be well stocked. The 
smaller bakers are still adhering to their 
hand-to-mouth buying policy. One local 
flour man said that he had noted a dispo- 
sition on the part of many bakers to 
ask for better grades of flour. This is 
taken as a most encouraging feature. ; 

Flour quotations, Jan. 21, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.25@8 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7@7.75, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@7, clears $6.25@6.75; 
soft winter, $5.75@6, bulk. 

Sales of semolina were moderate, with 
shipping directions improved. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 21, was 3%c Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. 

NOTES 

The elevator of the Meyers Grain Co., 
Lockbourne, Ohio, has been completed, 
taking the place of the one which was 
burned last August. It has a capacity 
of 25,000 bus. 


The annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club will be held in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Jan. 27, at 6:30 p.m. L. E. Bow- 
man will preside. Officers for the ensu- 
ing year will be chosen. 


Lloyd A. Miller, aged 42, a grain and 
feed merchant, Calcium, Pa., was killed 
in an automobile mishap near Wilming- 
ton, Del., on Jan. 18, while on his way 
home from a duck hunting trip in Vir- 


ginia. 
C2? 


EVANSVILLE 


A stable business is being done by 
local flour mills. New orders are satis- 
factory. t is somewhat higher. 
Quotations, Jan. 20, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-Ib sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat, best patent $8.25 bbl, first patent 
$7.75, straights $7.25; Kansas hard, 
$7.75; first clears, in jutes, $6.60; second 
clears, $6.25. 

‘2 22) 


NORFOLK 


The flour market. has been fairly ac- 
tive, with prices slightly stronger. Re- 
ports from the trade indicate some in- 
crease in sales. Quotations, Jan. 20: 
northwestern spring patents, $8.10@8.40 
bbl, second patents $7.80@8; Kansas top 
patents $7.70@7.90, second patents $7.40 
@7.70; top winter patents $6.75@6.95, 
second patents $6.50@6.70; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $6.10@6.25. 
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CHICAGO 


Buyers are becoming a little more in- 
terested in flour prices, and are making 
inquiries, but do not book flour to any 
extent. Dealers are advising the trade 
that, as premiums on wheat are advanc- 
ing, the present would be a good time to 
cover their requirements. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A little more 
business is reported. There were some 
bookings of 1,000 bbls for 60@90-day 
shipment, and scattered single car or- 
ders, but conditions last week were not 
satisfactory. Directions were fairly good. 

Hard Winter Flour—Mill representa- 
tives had expected a lively selling period 
this month. However, the trade continues 
to buy only when absolutely necessary. 
No forward buying is reported. 

Soft Winter Flour—Business was 
about the same as in the previous week. 
Single cars were mainly taken on, with 
occasional bookings of 1,000 bbls. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Jan. 21: spring top 
$6.70@7.45 bbl, standard $6.50@7.10, 
first clear $5.75@6.25, second clear $4@ 
4.40; hard winter short patent $6.85@ 
7.85, 95 r cent patent $6.40@6.90, 
straight $6.20@6.50, first clear $5.40@ 
5.75; soft winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.90, standard $6@6.70, first clear $5.80 
@6.30, second clear $5.25@5.50. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas is still 
light, and sales are few and small. Man- 
wlosbarers’ stocks are running longer 
than expected. Directions also are slow- 
ing down, On Jan. 21, No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 8%c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 8%c; No. 8 semolina, 3%4c; 
durum patent, 3c; special grade, 3%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

SGM. 1G<B1 oc crccccccessccs 32,000 80 
Previous week .......++..- 37,000 92 
WD BBO cc cccccc curddese 33,000 82 
Two Years AGO ....-++sees 38,000 95 


NOTES 


Robert Nicolai, of the Bartlett Frazier 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent Chicago 
visitor. 


R..N. Walker, of the Hall Milling Co., 
St. Louis, spent a few days in this mar- 
ket and Milwaukee last week. 


J. E. Coolbroth, of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited in Chicago 
on his return from an eastern trip. 


A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, wey was in Chicago on 
Jan. 18. He left on a trip to eastern 
markets. 


The new committee on flour inspection 
for the Chicago Board of Trade consists 
of B. A. Eckhart, E. D. Shumway and 
Leslie N. Perrin. 

W. R. Kuehn, in charge of grain, hay 
and feed market news service, Minne- 


3s, stopped in Chicago on his way: to 
‘ Washington, D. C. 


Henry Brainerd, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., was called 
to Cincinnati last week by. the serious 
illness of his sister. 


Martin Luther, vice president and man- 
meee ot home gpe Leg Milling 
spen a few days in Chicago, 
attending some meetings. 
T. L. Brown, sales manager for the 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in 
last week, and went to Cleve- 
land to attend the Ohio bakers’ meeting. 
William P. Ronan, flour broker, has 
returned from New York. He attended 
the conventions of New York bakers at 


Rochester and the Ohio bakers at Cleve- 
land. 


G. Cullen Thomas, director of the bak- 
ery service department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited local 
headquarters last week, on his way to 
New York. 


C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, and 
Mr. and Mrs, John E. Stephan, left by 
motor on Jan. 4 for Florida. Mr. Dil- 
worth will spend two to three weeks at 
his winter home at Allenhurst. Mr, 
Stephan, who was active in the flour busi- 
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Possible to secure business, but even at- 
tractions in the way of price do not 
Seem to help. At t 
limits were 5c higher, but the top limits 


Temained unchanged, narrowing mar- 
gin. Quotations, Jan. 21: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $6.60@ 


7.55 bbl, straight $6.80@7.25, first clear 
$6@6.60 and second clear $4.70@5.80, in 
98-]b cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
Waukee. 

Southwestern flour continues dull. Buy- 
ers cling to the belief that there will be 
& break which will pull prices down to 
What they would like to pay. The dif- 
ferential between northwestern and Kan- 
sag flours is so slight that the trade here 
Prefers to use the former. Bottom limits 
of Kansas patents are 40c higher than 
those on spring wheat flour, while there 
is only 30c difference on the top limits, 
Spring wheat flour being the higher. At- 
tractive prices are not playing any fac- 
tor in disposing of southwestern flour. 
The lower limits advanced 10c last week 
on the upturn in wheat, but the top 
ones are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
21: fancy brands hard winter wheat $7@ 
7.25 bbl, straight $6.60@7, and first clear 


ness for years, and his wife, will motor $5.50@5.85, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
around Florida for about a month. f.0.b,, Milwaukee. 
cuww? NOTES 
MILWAUKEE Stocks of flour in Milwaukee on Jan. 


The only business last week was an or- 
der for 1,000 bbls spring wheat flour. Other 
firms reported another week of dullness. 
Fluctuations in wheat whereby each crop 
report causes’ the cash article to go up or 


1, 1928, totaled 2,100 bbls, compared 
with 43,100 on Dec. 1, 1927, and 1,400 on 
Jan, 1, 1927. 


Milwaukee is represented at the Iowa 
State Farmers’ Elevator Association con- 


close, the lower . 


down, is hurting the business for flour vention at Cedar Rapids this week by 




















men. Mill men are doing everything A. L, Jacobs, A. L. Flanagan, J. M. 
United States—Biscuit apd Cracker Exports 
o—— 1926————,_ 1927 (11 mos only) 
Unsweet- Unsweet- 

To— 1924 1925 ened Sweetened ened Sweetened 
Austria 30 100 ae ae eoee eoee eoce 
Azores ...... SBen ® 6 e.., 2 ert 1 3 
Belgium ... one 6 osns 16 8 Was 7 oe 
ENED Jno: d'e.5.0 6 coo & os ‘ees 4 Reels an 1 es 
Czechoslovakia .......... sees eee 1 2 eves ae 
PD PP CNs 0K 00s vewcunce 60 26 28 11 14 2 
CD 2 vans a6 0 0429,06 257 22 23 Shae 60 os 
MT BREA 04 6S v.00 60 0.069 6 13 eoee nt Pa vee ** 
Irish Free State ........ es 6 evee ee eee 
a ers Pee eee 2 5 ©3043 1 3 1 
PE RGN a0 6.6.00 ree nece ob a4 atts 2 1 oe 1 
SE (7h5-43% os0002 «66 eaee 5 oe ** 
Netherlands 6 3 4 
Norway ... 11 2 5 4 
Poland 483 701 12 102 
SE bURD ees b 45 4006-0 0.00 1 1 ©. 6% o6e% 1 
CEE SOUR Es St cee asec 8 19 9 Boas 8 
re ae Mi 66 %., ©. nis eres wae eoee 
United Kingdom ........ 315 472 226 10 333 35 
SN Ata b.3'> ons 0 a6 0b 60 6 1,832 2,563 995 907 985 998 
British Honduras ....... 134 166 111 37 96 29 
Cy SEO copivevecoese 122 185 116 46 83 40 
IES, 36 0. 0:0:0-0'b-0:0. © 0:0 we 101 142 93 90 12 66 
Honduras 195 209 86 61 76 56 
Nicaragua .. 128 156 86 58 100 67 
Panama .... 455 611 379 176 363 172 
Salvador ... 10 16 6 11 
BOWES Web h6S.c0ns.0-0 0 1,198 1,336 792 530 468 210 
Miquelon ............... mae esis 
Newfoundland .......... 53 111 3 34 12 29 
WRGTMAMER. cccccciccrccces 123 124 43 17 34 79 
BORPRSOS ccccccccvccccss 1 5 2 eT 4 3 
TOMBICR occ cccccecsscsns 73 103 12 20 59 31 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 157 207 57 5 36 7 
Other Brit. West Indies. 612 279 133 33 127 12 
GRE. SORA Cater asc cecces 2,542 3,038 644 1,820 529 1,415 
Dominican Republic .... 631 725 205 277 161 257 
Dutch West Indies ...... 186 228 191 63 149 123 
French West Indies ..... 20 15 12 2 26 3 
Ee Aree ease 97 170 86 66 42 33 
Virgin Islands .......... 84 86 54 9 41 12 
Argentina ...........0065 3 6 eves eens 3 eevee 
Bolivia . 1 1 2 1 
Brazil . 1 1 2 2 2 2 
a PPS er Pe aes a re 2 2 3 5 
COMMER DA oc vciiecceseeccee 1,062 1,607 1,726 820 736 576 
TOORERE.. 6 civis.acccedccscice 8 1 Pisa 1 eee 
British Guiana ......... 26 17 1 ©... 5 ®.66 
Dutch Guiana ........... 92 99 60 1 34 
French Guiana ......... 7 4 2 OL... 2 eeee 
WO 06 0664/06 6.0.0.60 0% 0 500.0 56 56 58 17 23 19 
WRUBORY cccccceccsectece 9 3 Suse cone _ 1 
WR 6b vb 6c op bees 845 1,296 1,130 389 684 161 
British India ........... 3 5 3 3 
COREG a6 0 wa dinds < seawee bd ¢, ao ob eee 1 
Straits Settlements ...... 11 3 ° 4 
GRMN wbeccevabeccsccepes 242 343 292 19 228 17 
eT Oe eee TT PPe Ee 3 1 wand 
Java and Madura........ 1 P60 ° 3 
FEORGROME. ci occa ctsvedse 58 105 41 9 41 7 
GEE bd oe eh eek sc gk bes 135 29 31 O.4 33 2 
MwORtams 2... eecieucies 1 2 2 eves 9 
Palestine and Syria ..... 70 60 52 wees 3 
Philippines ...........-. 85 212 130 11 88 22 
Russia in Asia .......... 2 23 1 ee 18 2 
PB Serer 81 32 6 23 11 9 
British Oceania ......... 37 58 95 Pr e5 13 
French Oceania ......... 15 11 3 2 10 
New Zealand ........... 9 8 10 ¢, 13 
British West Africa ..... 3 1 his °, 1 
British South Africa..... 127 80 63 *, 129 
British Bast Africa ..... 44 33 30 3 23 

 ARRESENES AES 17 26 3 Kei 
ee Oe eee 3 4 5 1 1 
Other Africa ........... 20 9 9 1 12 
Te eT ere 16 bee 1 1 oe 
Other countries ......... 1 11 8 9 ae 23 

“Tas onigecne 

SERPs visw ed oe's'e 16,026 8,275 - 5,660 6,135 4,540 

Value, 4 Lane ne 9,8 1,791,046 2,399,037 1,122,869 1,088,626 909,132 978,687 
‘Less 500 Ibs, : 
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Riebs, Jr., L. J. Keefe, John Hensey, Ww. 
A. Hottensen, Carl Houlton, Edward 
Heimke, Josef Mueller, and A. L. John- 
stone. 
cw 
The bureau of statistics, Ottawa, has 
issued a bulletin on the cotton and jute 
bag industry of Canada, which states 
that in 1926 there were 14 factories, with 
a capital investment of $5,565,514 and a 
yearly production of $14,072,000. 
‘2. 2 2) 


World Trade in Biscuits 
and Crackers 
By Felix T. Pope 


N May 18, 1925, an article on the 

above subject appeared in Com- 

merce Reports, and it is not in- 
tended to go over the same und at 
this time, but re to supplement it, 
and give the trade some idea of the 
ange that have taken place since that 
time, 

The United States continues to domi- 
nate and control the # ae bulk of. the 
trade of the Western Hemisphere, except 
in possessions of European countries, and 
is constantly widening its sphere of in- 
fluence in other parts of the world, hav- 
ing exported to some 75 countries during 
1927. Her largest customers in the or- 
der named are Cuba, Canada, Colombia, 
Mexico and Venezuela. The total ex- 
ports for 1925 were 16,026,000 Ibs, for 
1926 13,985,000, and for 11 months of 
1927 10,675,000. It will be noted that 
1926 shows some decrease in volume from 
1925, and 1927 will apparently show a 
decline from 1926. The decline in 1927, 
however, is not due to any loss of busi- 
ness to foreign competitors, but largely 
to unfavorable trade conditions and con- 
sequent loss of buying power among some 
of the countries that have always been 
our best customers. 

Cuba is largely dependent on her sugar 
crop, and prices of sugar have been very 
low recently, and as a consequence the 
purchasing power of the inhabitants for 
the time being has been greatly de- 
creased. Colombia is largely a coffee 
country, and Jast year it not only had 
a poor crop but got a lower price; as a 
result it has had a depression in busi- 
ness. In Mexico the oil situation has 
been more or less chaotic and, in addi- 
tion, the Mexican tariff was heavily in- 
creased as of March 1, 1927, which has 
caused a slump in imports. In Vene- 
guela, also, there has been a depression in 
the oil situation and a low price for cof- 
fee, which has resulted in a heavy de- 
cline in its imports of biscuits, 

Among the largest compctitors of the 
United States are the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Netherlands and Bel- 
gium. The United Kingdom has held 
her Own in world markets, but a very 
large proportion of her trade is with 
her own dominions, where she enjoys the 
benefit of a preferential tariff. Canada, 
while not a large exporter of biscuit, has 
shown a slight increase. Practically all 
of her exports are to the United States 
and to British possessions where she also 
gets the benefit of preferential tariffs. 

The following table shows exports of 
biscuits and crackers from the principal 
exporting countries in 1,000 lbs: 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
United States. 12,908 16,026 13,935 *10,675 





U. Kingdom... 20,992 19,966 20,974 +13,629 
France ....... 15,480 18,208 24,116 §9,163 
Germany ..... 2,381 2,908 2,618 §2,168 
Netherlands... 6,422 6,070 17,141 %2,884 
Beigium ..... 8,695 6,446 7,057 9,890 

Totals ..... 66,878 64,624 75,836 48,359 

*Eleven months only, tHight months 


only. 
only. 


France’s trade is very largely with her 
own colonies. Germany’s trade is largely 
with neighboring countries, and she im- 
ports about half as much as she bo an 

gium 


tNine months only. §Ten months 


The trade of Netherlands and B 
is also confined very largely to ne r- 
ing countries and to their colonial pos- 
sessions, in fact the United States, with 
the possible exception of Great Britain, 
is the only country that enjoys a world- 
wide trade in countries where it has no 
preferential advantage. 

The accompanying table shows the 
United States exports of biscuits and 
crackers by coun of destination from 
1924 to date in 1,000 Ibs. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


S wheat the staff of life? 


Not yet—a long way 
from it. Not until it has gone the intricate road 
from field to mill, from mill to bakery, from baker to 
grocer, and from grocery to the consumer’s table has 
it become the staff of life. And yet, to the indis- 
criminate writer of newspaper editori- 
als, to certain congressmen, and to 
various misguided others, wheat seems 
to be bread When it is still unground, 
when it is still in the farmer’s bin. 

This is evident from the Chorus of comment upon 
the Federal Trade Commission’s preliminary report of 
findings in the milling and baking industries. A sum- 
mary of these findings appears elsewhere in these 
columns, together with The Northwestern Miller’s com- 
ment upon certain obvious statistical inaccuracies. It 
is set forth that the consumer pays an average of 8.55c 
for a pound of bread; that of this price the farmer 
gets 1.15¢ for the flour content of the wheat used in 
the pound of bread, the flour miller 41c¢ for converting 
the wheat into flour, the baker 5.1le for converting 
the flour into bread and for the ingredients employed 
other than flour, and the retail grocer 1.28¢ for his 
services in selling and distribution. 

Now the perfectly obvious conclusion of the casual 
newspaper editor is that the baker is getting too much. 
In fact, the newspaper editor seems to have insur- 
mountable difficulty in convincing himself that the 
farmer’s wheat is not already bread; or, to put it 
another way; he seems ynable to appreciate the fact 
that the farmer, by Producing the wheat, has made 
only the first, and by no means the most valuable, con- 
tribution to the ultimate Joaf of bread, 

* # * 

A= those other steps in the chain of breadstuffs 

production are forgotten in the popular hue and 
cry for a “bigger and better” share for the farmer. 
It is forgotten that even the housewife must put more 
than the farmer’s unground Wheat into her loaf; that 
her cost for the finished product, if 
her own labor is to count for anything, 
is always very nearly as great as is 
that of the baker’s loaf, and often 
more. It is forgotten,,or overlooked, 
that the baker does not buy wheat direct from the 
farmer, but that between the farmer and the baker 
lic many charges, labor, fuel, taxes, insurance, delivery 
expenses, and finally the baker’s returns on invested 
capital, which are far below those of miany other food 
manufacturing concerns, in Spite of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s insinuation of exorbitant profits. 

Another thing easily forgotten or overlooked by 
the popular editorial critic is the fact that there are 
other ingredients than flour in a loaf of bread; the 
shortening, the sugar, the salt, the yeast, the milk, and 
finally the fuel for baking, The costrof these elements 
is at least two thirds the cost of the flour used in a 
loaf, and sometimes more, aS any housewife can attest. 
And yet these ingredients, generally, are entirely 
ignored by the baker’s critic. 

But everything comes down, really, to the matter 
of profits, It is absurd to Say, or to imply, as is the 
case in so many printed columns, these days, that the 
baker’s “share” of the price of a loaf is 5.1l¢e. His 
“share” is his profit, and that is:very small. Louis 
Wehle, president of the New York State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, says the average baker gets less than .86¢ per 
loaf, although his contribution to the finished product 
is no less arduous. and important than is the farmer’s, 

The Baltimore Sun sums up the case with greater 
appearance of reason than is common to the editorial 
columns: “The housewife Prefers the baker’s loaf. 
She wants it wrapped in a sanitary way and delivered 
at her door every day, a system that costs handsomely 
and helps to explain why the baker takes the lion’s 
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share of the money she pays. Cost of foodstuffs is 
high compared with an earlier day, because we are 
unwilling to put up with methods of handling them 
that were once good enough. The character of service 
demanded is largely responsible for increase in prices, 
and the farmer receives little of it because there is 
nothing he can do to make his bushel of wheat other 
than a bushel of wheat.” 


HEN did one ever see anything about bread, 

until recently, in Vogue, the magazine of sylph- 

like women? One could not eat very much bread—or 
for that matter very much of anything else—and 
achieve or retain the impossible slimness that charac- 
terizes Vogue’s fashion models. And 


BREAD yet Vogue is found, at last, actually 
ONCE MORE mentioning bread as a food; advocat- 
IN VOGUE 


ing it, in fact, though it so far con- 
forms to faddist nostrums as to hint 
slyly at avoidance of those breads that are sufficiently 
wholesome but which at the same time “do not inter- 
fere with diets followed for the sake of health or 
slenderness.” 

A recent number of Vogue speaks of “Novel Breads 
for the Hostess.” “Monotony,” says the writer, “that 
dreaded specter that haunts the kitchen, seems to lurk 
most frequently in the bread box.” And here is a 
broad hint for the baker. He can do more than the 
housewife can, or will, no doubt, to dispel that specter 
lurking in the monotonous bread box. It would seem, 
however, that he has not yet properly advertised this 
fact to the housewife, else why should Vogue persist 
in the thought that only the housewife, through use of 
Vogue’s recipes, may fill the yawning need? 

Most of the recipes given in Vogue are, of course, 
for hot breads and griddle cakes, There are, however, 
a number that are obviously in the baker’s line, Among 
these are oatmeal gems, potato gems, Parker House 
Rolls, bran bread, chestnut bread, date bread, graham 
nut bread, brown bread and Spanish buns. The baker, 
of course, could add many more. But has he? And 
does he? 

* #*# 7 

OMPLAINT is frequently heard from bakers in 

small cities and towns concerning the inroads of 
outside firms, usually wholesalers who send out their 
products from large manufacturing centers to cover a 
wide territory. Apparently these complaining bakers 
feel, justly.”.enough, that something 
should be done about it, but unfortu- 
nately many of them seem to think 
that this something lies outside their 
own powers and responsibilities. Boy- 
cott is sometimes asked; local chambers of commerce 
are urged to take up the home town baker’s battles. 
Boycott, of course, is as ineffective as it is immoral; 
and there is little that the chambers of commerce can 
do. The baker must, by and large, wage his own bat- 
tle. And what better answer is there to the question 
of what is one of the principal weapons to use than 
is to be found in the following editorial from the 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News: 

“A Journal-News reader writes this paper taking 
up the matter of outside bakery products being sold 
in Racine. He takes the ground that such a condition 
should not exist, and that the public gets fresher prod- 
ucts from the Racine baker than from the outside 
firms. 

“We are not going to argue the matter from this 
standpoint. If the bakers themselves desire to tell the 
public about this phase of the situation they can do 
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so very nicely through the advertising columns of the 
Journal-News. 

“The writer of the communication, to which we are 
referring, after giving his view of the difference be- 
tween the outside and the home made product, admits 
that it is up to the bakers to push the Sale of their 
own goods through advertising, just as any merchant 
does. In fact, he calls upon them to do this very 
thing. 

“The Journal-News has advocated advertising on 
the part of the boss bakers for years, but there has 
never been a systematic campaign, The absence of 
any advertising by the bakers can well be likened to 
a situation where the dry goods and men’s furnishing 
stores, the grocers, the butchers, the radio dealers, the 
furniture men, etc., would all expostulate on the sale 
of outside competing articles, contenting themselves 
with deprecating the tendency of Racine people to buy 
from outside sources, but not spending a penny to 
combat the evil. 

“But we have expressed ourselves in this matter 
on several occasions. We have nothing new to say. 
We urge, as we always have, the consumption of arti- 
cles made in Racine and the patronage of local deal- 
ers, but at the same time where there exists a medium 
like a newspaper to acquaint the public with the rea- 
sons why people should trade at home, we believe the 
local dealer should do his part by the use of proper 
and beneficial publicity.” 

= . * 

T is a constant gratification and astonishment to 

note the changed attitude of most conductors of 
health columns and popular writers on nutrition 
toward white bread—and, in effect, toward all bread. 
Not so long ago it would have been impossible to find 

in any of the health columns published 
KIND WORDS by magazines and daily newspapers a 
FOR BREAD kind word for white bread. There 

would have been, on the contrary, 
vicious diatribes against this ancient friend of man- 
kind, coupled with absurd and meretricious arguments 
for the consumption only of branny breads or various 
trick breads claimed to have mysterious virtues. 

One of the most noteworthy of the recent changes 
of tone in these health columns is to be found in the 
syndicated writings of Dr. Charles A. L. Reed, for- 
merly president of the American Medical Association. 
Two long articles on bread appeared recently in the 
newspapers subscribing to this syndicated material. 
In these articles Dr. Reed set forth not only the in- 
genious fallacies of the whole wheat faddists, but out- 
lined briefly and forcefully the real and abiding merits 
of the white loaf. 

“From an economic point of view,” he said, “white 
bread contains actually more than brown bread of the 
kind of nourishment which is ready for use by the 
body, and even if they cost the same, you would get 
more nourishment for your money in white bread than 
in brown. Actually, brown is more expensive. Re- 
membering that the vitamin B question is unimportant, 
as there is already plenty of B in the diet, the only 
advantage is the dubious one of the scouring effects 
of whole meal bread upon the bowel. And it is very 
doubtful whether a man wants to take his roughage 
in his principal article of food, and whether it is not 
better taken in one of his subsidiary foods. . . . Prac- 
tically all over the world the diet of civilized peoples 
is a mixed and, on the average, a well-balanced diet. 
In all of them bread has been and still is the ‘staff of 
life’ for all normal people.” 

These articles by Dr. Reed were brought to the 
attention of The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker by a Cincinnati flour dealer. Why, he wants to 
know, do not the millers and bakers of America open 
a campaign against the food faddists? His inquiry 
can only be echoed, with as much wonderment as it is 
made. Why not, indeed? The work is already begun 
for them; will they trust to luck that some one else will 
fight their battle to the finish they so devoutly wish? 
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HIREE important festivals 

fall in the month of Febru- 
ary, breaking the monotonous 
march of ordinary days between 
New Year's Day and. Easter. 
These are Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s Day and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, in that sequence, 
the dates being Feb. 12, Feb. 14 
and Feb. 22. The alert baker 
should mark these dates on his 
calendar for other than patriotic 
and amorous reasons alone. 
They are occasions when win- 
dows may be decorated to suit 
the season, and the cakes which 
they contain should carry a hint 
of the day’s spirit. The circum- 
stance that two of these days fol- 
low in rapid sequence makes it 
advisable to plan well in advance 
for both of them. In the follow- 
ing article Mr. Ewert makes 
some timely suggestions to bak- 
ers. 


PECIAL cakes for the February 

holidays should be made by. bakers 

with the idea of attracting the pub- 
lic and thereby building up sales. Since 
the average person prefers a heavier 
cake during the cooler months, it is 
therefore practical for bakers to make 
date, fig and raisin layers. 


RAISIN LAYER CAKE 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
% oz salt 
% oz soda 
4 oz milk powder 
3 lbs granulated sugar 
1% Ibs shortening 
14% lbs ground seeded raisins 
10 oz chopped walnuts 
Cream these ingredients together thor- 
oughly. Rub into mix % quart of whole 
eggs, adding them two at a time. Add 
one quart water with 10 cc vanilla ex- 
tract and 5 cc lemon extract in it. Stir 
into the mix. Sieve 34% lbs winter wheat 
flour with % oz cream of tartar and 
2 oz cinnamon in it into the mix. Fold 
in by hand until smooth. 


DATE LAYERS 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz soda 

2 lbs granulated sugar 

4 oz butter 

4 oz shortening 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix six eggs, adding them two 
at a time. Prepare the following mix: 
Place 3 lbs ground pitted dates into a 
small bowl; add slowly, working into 
dates while adding 1 qt hot water, mak- 
ing a soft mush, Add this to the mix 
and stir until smooth. Sieve 2% lbs 
winter wheat flour into mix. Fold in 
by hand until smooth. 
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FIG LAYERS 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 

3% Ibs granulated sugar 

12 oz butter 

12 oz shortening 

% OZ soda 

6 oz milk powder 

Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into mix 10 eggs, adding them two at 
a time. Prepare, the same as for date 
layers, 3 lbs ground figs and 1% qts 
warm water; add to mix and stir until 
smooth. Sieve 4 lbs winter wheat flour 
with 1 oz cinnamon in it into mix. Fold 
in by hand until smooth. 

The scaling weights for date and fig 
layers are as follows: 7 oz cake batter 
for 6-inch, 11 oz for 7-inch, 14 oz for 
8-inch, 18 oz for 9-inch, 24 oz for 10-inch, 
84 oz for 12-inch round layers. The tins 
should be greased and dusted. Bake 
them in an oven at 325 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Scaling weights for raisin layers 
are as follows: 6 oz cake batter for 6- 
inch, 10 oz for 7-inch, 12 oz for 8-inch, 
16 oz for 9-inch, 22 oz for 10-inch, 32 
oz for 12-inch round layers. Bake in 
oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. Bake 
all the layer cakes very light. 

Ice date layers with a date icing made 
as follows: 

Scale into a kettle: 

10 lbs stock icing 

2 egg yolks 


6 oz chopped blanched almond nuts 
1% lbs chopped pitted dates 


Beat for three minutes at a medium 
speed, using a flat mixing arm. Ice fig 
layers with a nut jcing, using 1% lbs 
blanched almond nuts and 10 lbs stock 
icing. Ice raisin layers with raisin icing, 
using 10 lbs stock jcing, 2 lbs ground 
raisins and 6 Oz chopped blanched 
almond nuts. 


FOR LINCOLN’s BIRTHDAY 

Ice the cake with g light yellow cream 
icing. After the icing has set, take a 
piece of paper 12 inches square. Fold 
in half, then into quarters, making a 
Square; now fold on bias from corner 
to corner, making @ triangle. Fold once 
more, having closed edges Parallel. Fold 
the top half over and the bottom half 
under, so that all closed edges run paral- 
lel. Cut off the top at a 45-degree 
angle, making a 16-point star. Place it 
on top of the cake. Outline it by making 
a pin hole at the high and low points. 
Take a small paper tube filled with 
white royal icing; Cut off the end of the 
tube so as to leave an opening about the 
size of a pinhead. Start at the outside 
edge of the cake, holding the tube 
straight up and down, outlining the star 
with a curved edge. Shade the outline. 
Make the border around the side of the 
cake the same way. Make a star below 
the high points all the way around with a 
No. 27 tube. Write “Lincoln’s Birth- 
day” on the lower section Of the top of 
the cake, leaving room for the cabin. 
Take a No. 27 star tube and form the 
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border around the top edge of the cake 
with white royal icing, making a series 
of circles with the point up all the way 
around, Make the bottom edge with the 
same tube, with a large dot drawing it 
up to a point. Take 8-oz marzipan paste 
and model into the shape of a cabin, 
Let stand until it sets. Take a No. 27 
star tube with brown royal icing in it 
and start at the bottom, working to the 
top, making straight lines to represent 
logs. Leave an opening for the door 
and window, outlining latter with white 
royal icing. Take a small paper tube 
with white royal icing, making a white 
line between the logs. The fireplace on 
the side of the cabin is made with a 
series of various size white dots repre- 
senting stones, outlining them with brown 
royal icing. After the icing sets, roll 
a piece of marzipan paste into a sheet 
and make the roof out of it, letting it 
project about a quarter of an inch all 
the way around. After placing it on 
the cabin, outline the roof with brown 
royal icing to represent shingles. Then 
place it in position on the cake. 


FOR VALENTINE’S DAY 

Ice the cake with a white cream icing. 
After the icing has set, take a small pa- 
per tube filled with red royal icing, and 
cut off the end so as to leave an open- 
ing about the size of a pencil point. 
Write “To My” on the upper section 
and “Valentine” on the lower section on 
top of the cake. Outline the border all 
the way around the side of the cake, 
shading the top half as shown in illus- 
tration. Make a 12-petal red rose in 
the center on top of the cake. Take four 
pieces of paper 8 inches square. Fold 
into a triangle, and cut them heart 
shaped. Place them on top of the cake, 
spacing correctly. Outline the hearts, 
using a small paper tube with red royal 
icing. Fill the centers with a softer 
icing that will flow smoothly. Make four 
green leaves around the rose points, run- 
ning. between the hearts. Make a press 
ahd pull border around the top edge of 
the cake, using a No. 27 star tube with 
red royal icing. Use the same tube for 
the bottom edge, making a series of solid 
circles, with the point up all the way 
around. 


FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Ice the cake with a pink cream icing. 
After the icing has set, take a small 
paper tube filled with red royal icing, 
and cut off the end of the tube so as to 
leave an opening about the size of a 
pencil point. Write “Washington’s” 
across the top and “Birthday” across the 
bottom, on top of the cake. Outline the 
border around the side of the cake, as 
shown in illustration. Take a piece of 
paper 6 inches square, fold in half, then 
into quarters, making a square; now fold 
on bias from corner to corner, making a 
triangle; fold once more, having all 
closed edges parallel. Cut off the top 
at a 45-degree angle, making an eight- 
point star. Place it in the center on top 
of the cake, outlining it by making pin- 
holes at the high nl low points. Take 
a small paper tube filled with red royal 
icing; cut off the end of the tube so as 
to leave an opening one fourth inch in 
diameter. Hold the tube straight up and 
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down, placing it on the inside pinholes, 
making large dots to represent eight 
cherries. Mix together equal parts of 
red and green royal icing; place it in a 
small paper tube and make. the stems, 
drawing them together to the outside 
pinholes. Use the same icing for the 
leaves. Take some marzipan paste and 
model four small hatchets out of it; 
place them in the center on top of the 
cake, the handles pointing to the center 
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Raisin Spice (Top), Fig (Center) and Date Layer Cakes 


between the groups of cherries, as shown 
in photograph. Take a leaf tube, using 
red roya] icing, and make a series of 
leaves around the top edge of the cake. 
They are made by starting at the edge 
of the cake, holding the tube at a 465- 
degree angle, drawing over toward center 
Y, inch, then back % inch, and pulling 
to. point, The bottom border is made 
the same as on the Valentine cake, using 
a No. 24 star tube. 
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Fine Feathers Do Not Make Fine Flour 


(Continued from page 312.) 


products is to support whole wheat 
propaganda. Why? Simply because it 
hasn’t the flavor, the quality, that peo- 
ple demand in an article of food. To 
foster whole wheat consumption means 
to reduce consumption, and thus affect 
adversely the interests of the baker and 
the miller. 

A small amount of bran or fiber’ in 
flour detracts from its flavor. So does 
the germ and its expressed oils. ‘That 
is why close milling for yield affects 
flour quality, and why the flour of the 
tail streams of the mill is lacking in 
flavor. The difference between a top 
patent and a straight, between a straight 
and a clear, is a matter of flavor largely 
—the quality factor. 

More attention should be given this 
vitally ‘distinguishing attribute, for flavor 
in flour is the criterion of quality. It 
stands as the ingredient.that cannot be 
fabricated and artificially induced, And 
yet, much of the flour made is marketed 
in accordance with arbitrary stipulations 
that really have no bearing, on - flour 
quality. Ash; protein, color, moisture— 
all these are amenable to manipulation, 
and are not necessarily decisive. Flavor 


alone is proof against deviousness, sharp 
practice and chicane. For that reason 
flavor should be made the basis of flour 
quality and value. Most millers are hon- 
est. They have no intention of misrep- 
resenting their goods, or practicing du- 
plicity. But through close buying they 
are sOmetimes driven to penny paring, 
and then it is caveat emptor. Flour 
cheaply bought is cheap stuff; there is 
nothing else to it. 

Anyhow, flavor is too valuable a qual- 
ity promiscuously to dissipate by care- 
less methods of milling and baking. A 
full-flavored, well-baked loaf of bread is 
a gustatory delight—a thing which in it- 
self can be relished as a food, and not 
merely as a food accessory. But take 
this flavor away from the most impres- 
sive loaf, and it will at once lose its ma- 
jor appeal. So it is wel] that millers and 
bakers consider their stuff from the 
standpoint of flavor. 

Every miller is acquainted with the de- 
lightful aroma that emanates from fresh, 
sun-ripened, full-bodied wheat inthe 
course of its reduction into flour. ‘This 
flavor is particularly pronounced in top 
hard winter and spring bread wheats. 


It is as distinctive as the aroma of roast- 
ing coffee, the fragrance of a good cigar, 
or the enticing odor of a burning oak 
log in the fresh, crisp air of a winter 
morning. It is not a perfume exactly— 
as is the perfume of a rose, A rich, 
savory essence, rather, that excites the 
taste buds to ecstasy, making them 
squeeze each its tiny salivary sac and 
clamor lustily for material appeasement. 

Now, if we could only catch and per- 
manently hold this ephemeral odor in 
our bread, it would afford a gastronomic 
stimulus that would again incite the ap- 
petite of the food sophisticate. The vir- 
gin flavor of the wheat is the thing we 
most need in our bread. Once the gus- 
tatory appeal of bread is positive, there 
will need be no further misgivings about 
consumption. Consumption will take 
care of itself. All the miller and the 
baker will have to do will be to tell 
the people that they are making a fine 
article of food—and prove it with flavor. 


‘2 2 2) 


NATIONAL BAKING CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The National Baking 
Co., operating plants in several cities in 
the Middle West and East, of which W. 
J. Coad is president, and Chauncy Ab- 
bott, Jr., vice president, held a three-day 
conference of its plant and sales man- 
agers at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 
13-15. Mr. Coad presided at the sessions. 
Policies and future plans were thorough- 
ly discussed. Among those present aside 
from the president and vice president 
were: H. Weitzman, manager, and M, 
Denton, sales manager, Milwaukee plant; 
W. L. Lloyd, manager, John McCarthy, 
sales manager, Columbus; R. Hoopes, 
manager, L. Gerlach, assistant manager, 
Indianapolis; E. Goldsmith, manager, 
Omaha. Messrs. Coad and Abbott left 
for New York on Jan. 15, to attend a 
directors’ meeting of the National Bak- 


ing Co., which was held there Jan. 17. 
Mr. Abbott, who is also president of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., be- 
fore returning will spend a few weeks 
visiting the flour trade in the East. 
Owrwe 
DEATH OF 8ST. LOUIS BAKER 
Sr. Louis, Mo—Henry Carl Mauss- 
hardt, well-known St. Louis baker, who 
died in this city on Dec. 26, 1927, from 
a complication of diseases, was born in 
Baden, Germany, but came to this coun- 
try as a boy and entered the baking in- 
dustry as an apprentice. At the age of 
21 he established his own bakery. He 
was one of the founders and later the 
president of the St. Louis Bakers’ Com- 
pressed Yeast Co. He founded the Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Bowling Club, and was a 
member of the St. Louis Master Bakers’ 
Society and the Master Bakers’ Singing 
Society. 
2 2 2) 
DENVER BAKERY SALES 
In 1926 there were 102 retail bakeries 
in Denver, Colo., and their sales for 
the year totaled $1,197,800, according to 
a census of distribution recently com- 
pleted by the United States Department 
of Commerce. The average for salaries 
and wages per employee was $964. Out- 
lets for bakery products numbered 498, 
and there were 22 wholesalers. The ma- 
jority of the retail shops showed sales 
for 1926 of between $5,000 and $25,000. 
.  » CHO 
DEATH OF DUTCH MASTER BAKER 
On .Dec, 30, 1927, H. Franken, Sr., 
Haarlem, Holland, died, aged 79. He 
was a knight in the order of . Orange 
Nassau, ex-president of the Netherlands 
Bakers’ Association and the Amsterdam 
Master Bakers’ Association, “De Voor- 
zorg,” and held honorary membership in 
both. or, tions. ‘The funeral, held on 
Jan. 8 at Haarlem, was largely attended. 
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Cakes for &veryday Sale 


ME: BRYANT, the writer of the follow. 

ing article and the originator of the 
accompanying formulas, is a well-known 
British baker, holder of many European 
medals for high quality bakery. performance. 
The introduction of his recipes to the Amer- 
ican bakery world is undertaken with the 
thought of supplying a growing need for 
novelty and variety. Many of the formulas 
suggested by Mr. Bryant will no doubt be 


found adaptable to American usage; most : 


of them, apparently, can be adapted without 
difficulty—The Editor. ty 


T is hardly necessary to say that the baker who 
expects to turn out a first class product must 
exercise great caution in selecting ingredients 
and in properly combining them. A. number 

of cakes, suitable for everyday sale, are presented 
herewith; but first it may be well to devote some-atten- 
tion to the matter of ingredients in general. 

Shortening is an important constituent. If butter 
is salty, but otherwise good, the salt may be eliminated 
by washing with clean, cold water. The butter should 
be broken into small lumps, each lump being washed and 
squeezed in turn so as to press out all the water. The 
various. lumps may then be combined and squeezed 
again. It is most important that the water be worked 
out, or there is likely to be trouble at creaming up, 
or later. When the weather is very cold, butter should 
be slightly warmed. Do not melt it, merely take the 
chill off. However, if it has been stored in a warm 
place, this need not be done. Storing butter in a 
warm place, however, is not good business; it always 
should be kept in a cool place if it is to remain fresh 
and to retain its qualities. 

There are now on the market various substitutes 
for butter. Some of these are very good, and if you 
use them in the better but not the best quality cakes 
(nothing but butter should be used in the best) do not 
do so in greater proportion than one third substitute 
to two thirds best butter, while in the cheaper and 
cheapest cakes two thirds substitute to one third but- 
ter can be used. I need hardly add that the quality 
of substitutes should be high. 


The Importance of Sugar 


UGAR should be fresh, of good, bright color, of 

substance, and flavor must be right. In my opin- 
ion, unless where otherwise stated, the best sugar for 
the recipes as given is a fine-grained caster for the 
best qualities, while the soft moist sugars of fine 
crystals will serve nicely for the cheaper ones, The 
flavor of these moist sugars should be good, and in 
color a rich cream or a light golden. 

It is always a businesslike proposal to use plenty 
of sugar in these sorts of cakes, particularly so in the 
cheaper grades, for sugar assists d texture, color, 
and flavor, and in other directions, but though it 
should be used freely, discretion must be displayed, 
for overlarge quantities will make the goods too 
sweet, and prove more or less disastrous. 

Some bakers complain that cherries sink to the 
bottom of cakes when cooking, leaving a more or 
less ruddy track behind. There are several causes 
for this, one of which is that the cherries are too large. 
They should be small; or, if large, be halved. Sirup 
adhering to cherries is another cause. If this is not 
removed it melts at the baking period, and due to 
the sodden surroundings this creates, the weight of the 
cherries is more than the surroundings can uphold. 
This sirup should always be washed off. Do this 
with clean and slightly warm water, and drain and 
dry the cherries at once. It is very important that 
drying be done immediately, for if the fruit be left 
long in water it will become sodden, and put in cakes 
in such condition they sink. Moreover, left for a con- 
siderable time in water, cherries lose flavor, and he 
is a bad baker who scorns good flavor. Customers 
like cakes full of flavor. Supply them with that to 
their liking, and they will come to see you again 
and again. 

Flour should be of good color and possess mellow- 
ness, and of body; in texture it should be. fine 
and regular. Flour ought to be of moderate strength, 
a too strong or too weak flour being equally disad- 
vantageous. 

It will be observed that marzipan paste is an in- 
gredient in one recipe. Marzipan paste is used to im- 
prove flavor and texture, and for flavor a slightly bit- 


ter paste is best. It should be softened with the eggs 
to be used in the mixing, using at the rate of one egg 


to every ounce of paste. 
o 


By .J. Percy Bryant 


All Rights Reserved 


Thus if you work No. 2 Madeira recipe you will 
require six of the total eggs for reducing the paste. 
To get the reduction into the mixing, cream up the 
butter and sugar in the mixing bowl, beat in all the 
eggs, with the exception of the six; these you will 
beat well together, breaking the paste down with them, 
which solution you will beat into the mass in the bowl. 

Glucose, as used in one or two of the recipes, will 
lend improvement in more ways than one. It may 
be used in other of the recipes, but caution should 
be displayed not to use an abundance. The time to 
add glucose is after the, last of the eggs have been 
beaten in, but before the other ingredients have been 
added. Glucose should be mixed in well, so that it will 
be nicely distributed. ‘There are three methods em- 
ployed in England, namely, the sugar batter method, 
flour batter method, and sponge batter method. For 
these recipes the first vols, will be the one to employ. 


Prevention of Curdling 


Just a few words about curdling. Always try to 

prevent curdling, for where this obtains, texture 
and other qualities become damaged. One cause of 
curdling is the water in butter or fat, which, coming in 
contact with sugar, sets up a sirup which makes the 


‘mass loose and slippery. Curdling is sometimes due to 


letting in the eggs too quickly; in other words, by 
not giving sufficient beating to the couples before 
adding the next two. Watery and weak eggs will 
bring about this defect, so avoid eggs of that sort. 
Where curdling occurs, it can be checked somewhat 
by beating in a little flour when working in the eggs, 
but flour must be very, very sparingly used, as best 
results can alone be gained when all the flour is 
worked in at the final stage. 

Try and bake as many cakes as possible at one 
time without overcrowding. With a big bunch, one 
cake imparts benefits to the others, and this mutual 
help is reflected in appearance and eating qualities. 

Always remove cakes from their containers as soon 
as they come from the oven, for if you do not the 
steam around the sides and at the bottom will not be 
able to escape, and this will render the crusts soft 
and sodden. 

It is always good policy to use neat, showy and 
tastefully printed bands for cakes, as these lend attrac- 
tion and assist sales. The name of the maker and that 
of the cake should be included in the design. These 
bands will apply to cakes of one, two, three and four 
pounds weight, and particularly to round cakes. Con- 
venient sized tins for slab cakes are 14 inches long, 842 
inches wide, and 4 inches deep. For good baking, these 
hold 7 Ibs fruit cake, or 6 lbs seed or plain, and 
this size and thickness are suitable for cutting and 
showing. It is not good practice to have slabs excep- 
tionally large, as these do not bake well or cut out 
nicely. When filling slab tins, the batter should be 
spread out evenly with the backs of the fingers, and 
the corners be well filled in. If the fingers are dipped 
in milk a smoother surface will be the outcome. 

When filling tins, as much batter as possible should 
be put in at once. The danger with putting in small 
quantities is that air is apt to be trapped between 
the lower and upper portions, which in the cut cake 
will mean horizontal holes where the air is imprisoned. 

Some use wooden frames for slabs, but these are 
not recommended. The drawback with such frames 
is that the cakes bake at top and bottom only; conse- 
quently, no crust is formed at the sides, and most 
customers like crust, providing it is thin, mellow and 
flavory. The tins give crust on every side. If slabs 
have too much crust a remedy is to well line the 
bottoms and sides of the tins with thick paper, having 
a lining of white greaseproof paper nearest the batter. 

In some of the recipes for slabs, as also with other 
of the recipes, layer slabs can be made. Suitable 
frames will be nine by six inches, and another ten by 
seven inches, the depth of both being about three and 
a half inches, and paper lined. 

Cake manufacture can be made a profitable busi- 
ness when the baker goes to work in the right way, and 
although he must have an eye to resscnable profits, he 
must give quality and value for money every time. 

Remembering the foregoing points and putting 
them into practice, the baker should be able to do a 
good business in some of the cakes the formulas for 
which are given herewith. 


PLAIN GENOA 


8 Ibs butter 3% Ibs flour 

3 lbs sugar Vanilla flavoring 
4 lbs eggs weighed in their shells 

Slightly under % oz baking powder 


SEED GENOA 


3% Ibs flour 
% oz baking powder 
4 oz caraway seeds 


3 Ibs butter 
3 Ibs sugar 
3% Ibs eggs 


EMPRESS GENOA 
10 oz scone flour 
2 Ibs 4 oz shredded citron 
2% oz caraway seeds 


3 Ibs butter 

3 Ibs 6 oz sugar 
3% Ibs flour 
About % pint milk 
3% lbs eggs weighed in their shells 


FRUIT GENOA 


1% oz baking powder 
4% Ibs sultanas 

3 Ibs currants 

1 lb chopped almonds 


4% lbs butter 
6 oz neutral fat 
4% lbs Barbados sugar* 
6% Ibs flour 
% gill rose water , 
6% lbs eggs weighed in their shells 
2% lbs mixed shredded peel 
CHERRY GENOA 
1% oz baking powder 
3% Ibs cherries 
1% Ibs shredded citron 


3 Ibs 6 oz butter 

8 lbs 6 oz sugar 

4% Ibs flour 

6 oz ground almonds 

4 lbs eggs weighed in their shells 

SULTANA GENOA 
2% oz baking powder 
3 Ibs sultanas 
1% lbs mixed peel 
Essence of orange 


2% Ibs butter 
% Ib neutral fat 
3 lbs sugar 
4% lbs flour 
About % pint milk 
3% lbs eggs weighed in their shells 
MADEIRA NO. 1 

% oz baking powder 
3% Ibs caster sugart Zest of lemon 
4 Ibs flour About % pint milk 
3% Ibs eggs weighed in their shells ; 
MADEIRA NO. 2 

3% lbs flour 

1% oz baking powder 


3 Ibs butter 


2% Ibs butter 
2% lbs sugar 
6 oz marzipan paste 
3% Ibs eggs weighed in their shells 
MADEIRA NO. 3 
3 Ibs 6 oz flour 
1 Ib scone flour 


3% Ibs butter 
3% lbs sugar 
Zest of lemon 
4% lbs eggs weighed in their shells 

MADEIRA NO. 4 
2% Ibs butter 5 Ibs flour 
% Ib neutral fat 3 oz baking powder 
3% Ibs sugar Zest of 3 oranges 
5% lbs eggs weighed in their shells . 

MADEIRA NO. 5 
7% Ibs flour 
2% oz cream of tartar 
Essence of orange 


2% lbs butter 

% lb neutral fat 

3% Ibs caster sugar 

About 3 pints milk 

3 lbs eggs weighed in their shells 

A full ounce bicarbonate of soda 
MADEIRA NO. 6 


7% lbs strong flour 
3 oz cream of tartar 
Essence of orange 
Nearly 2 quarts milk 


1% Ibs butter 
% Ib neutral fat 
3% Ibs sugar 
15 large eggs 
1% oz bicarbonate of soda 

CHEAP LEMON MADEIRA 
5 lbs neutral fat 1 Ib corn flour 
10 lbs caster sugar 2% oz salt 
6 oz baking powder % Ib liquid glucose 
2 Ibs ground rice Essence of lemon 
Ege color 
14 lbs soft high grade flour 
A little over 4 quarts milk 

RICE SLAB CAKE 
9% lbs neutral fat 1% Ibs ground rice 
12 lbs sugar 2 og salt 
8 quarts eggs 3 oz liquid glucose 
15 lbs flour Essence of lemon 
2% oz baking powder Egg color 
About 2% pints milk 
FRUIT CAKE 
3 Ibs scone flour 

7% Ibs caster sugar 9 Ibs sultanas 
8 lbs flour 2% lbs mixed peel 
12 lbs eggs weighed in their shells 

CHEAPER FRUIT CAKE 
% oz bicarbonate of soda 
6 lbs sultanas 
13 lbs currants 
2% lbs peel 
12 oz chopped almonds 
Egg color 


7% Ibs butter 


3 lbs butter 

6% lbs neutral fat 
10% lbs sugar 

68 eggs 

16% lbs flour 

1% oz cream of tartar 
Nearly 5 pints milk 


CHEAP FRUIT SLAB 


4% Ibs fat 1 Ib peel 
9 Ibs sugar 3 oz salt 
17% Ibs flour Bssence of rum 
8 oz baking powder Ege color 


6% lbs currants About 4% quarts milk 


SULTANA SLAB 

11 lbs sultanas 

4% lbs mixed pecl 

Essence of rum 

Egg color 

Nearly 2 quarts 1 pint milk 


4% Ibs butter 

6 lbs neutral fat 

10 lbs sugar 

3% quarts eggs 

2% oz baking powder 

16% lbs soft high grade flour 

CHERRY SLAB 
2% oz baking powder 
10% lbs small cherries 
4% Ibs sultanas 
3% Ibs shredded peel 
Egg color 


6% Ibs butter 

4% lbs neutral fat 

40 lbs sugar 

8% quarts eggs 

17 Ibs flour 

About 3% pints milk 
RICH DUNDEE 


3 Ibs currants 
6 lbs mixed peel 


9 Ibs butter — 

8 Ibs Barbados sugar 
10% Ibs flour 1% Ibs ground almonds 
9 lbs sultanas Zest of 12 oranges 

12 Ibs eggs weighed in their shells 

Split almonds, sugar and white nonpareil for top 


*Brown sugar. 
tFinely granulated sugar. 
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Cake Specials in February Window Displays 







|] VERYDAY cake and pie specials and 
Nea) seasonable ones devised for gala occa- 
| sions. differ in the following respects: 
ou igakany (1) For festive or patriotic occasions a 
3 Ap"| more elaborate product is in demand; 
ssmmmemees| the bakery goodies should also be suffi- 
ciently novel and appropriate to induce consumer de- 
sire; the party hostess is the logical prospect. (2) 
The other outstanding difference is that of price. The 
typical daily special, whether it be cinnamon buns 
or layer cake, is either slightly reduced in price to 
stimulate demand, or there is a price cut to stimulate 
larger unit purchases. For instance, five small cakes 
for 27c, instead of 6c apiece. 

The party hostess, where the Valentine party is 
concerned, does not buy on price: she is on the lookout 
for novelties. A housewife may trade with a baker 
day in and day out, but if that baker never varies 
staples with novelties when a timely event hovers on 
the party horizon, rest assured she will go elsewhere 
for them. The real danger in her trading elsewhere 
is that she may like the products and service so well 
that she decides to transfer her entire patronage. 


Party Trade Difficult for the Large Concern 


[F a baker is anxious to expand, he will never do 
so without a fair attempt to gain a reputation for 
fancy goods other than those of the everyday variety. 
The wholesale chains are too firmly intrenched to admit 
of serious inroads in such staples as those which read- 
ily lend themselves to standardized production on a 
big scale. The chains do, however, pass up the party 
trade because it is too highly speculative. The sellihg 
period is limited, while they cannot be infallible in 
anticipating the probable demand. Almost every gro- 
cery and market handles leaders, and nothing short 
of placing the seasonable novelties on sale or return 
will induce the rank and file of food dealers to take 
chances on specialties. The unsold returns would wipe 
out a chain’s profits on the enterprise.. With everyday 
lines, their retail agents have a fairly good idea of 

the ible call for them. 
e eastern wholesale chain with which we are 


By Ernest A. Dench 


At the Left? 


familiar took its cue from the small baker and an- 
nounced that it was prepared to take advance orders 
for a Valentine cake creation. It was swamped with 
detail. First the consumer had to order from the 
grocer, who in turn had to pass it along to the de- 
livery-salesman. The latter relayed it to the sales 
department, following which several hours were con- 
sumed in compiling a complete list of orders, which 
averaged one to each retail outlet. Then the produc- 
tion department set to work, and after the cakes were 
ready, the order fillers and checkers failed to get the 
delivery trucks out on time because of the extra 
labor involved in handling the special. 


The Independent Baker’s Advantage 


HE delivery-salesmen, already working under pres- 

sure to complete their routes on time, inwardly re- 
belled at the additional burden in seeing that each 
grocer’s special order was filled. Some grocers got too 
many cakes, and others none. The latter were angry, 
and so were their customers. The cake sold for $1, 
but it is doubtful if any party to the transaction made 
any. money on it; the profits were eaten up by the 
overhead. Another unsatisfactory feature was that 
orders had to be filed 48 hours in advance—and you 
know how people will leave such matters until the 
eleventh hour or later. It might also be pointed out 
that few of the grocers took cash deposits on the cakes, 
and it is a human failing to change one’s mind or 
forget the matter—all of which made such food dealers 
vow “never again.” 

These experiences may sound pessimistic to the in- 
dependent baker, but whether he realizes it or no, it 
is. a big point in his favor that his business is not 
cluttered up with such complicated sales machinery. 
The order is taken over the counter 12 to 24 hours 
before the specialty is needed—and that is all there 
is to it. The baker who cannot corral at least a dozen 
orders for a specialty selling for $1 or more is a poor 
business man. With a grocer, a cake specialty is one 
out of possibly 10,000 lines. With the baker, it is one 
among about 50 products, more or less. It is never 
a side line, because any kind of cake, pie or pastry 


Devil’s Food Cake Display in the Federal Bakery at Butte, Mont. 


What's Wrong With 
This Cake Display 


At the Left, a Valentine Window in the Shop of the 
John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


is the main sales artery of his business, outside of 
bread. The window display puts over the specialty, 
since that is the baker’s main publicity channel. 

Feb. 14, offerings will resemble hearts, darts and 
cupids, be they large or small, fantastical or plain. 
Cake creations are not our forte, but you will get 
ideas for timely novelties from textbooks in your 
library and current issues of your trade journals. To 
present the seasonable goodies in a window display 
merely requires a harmonious decorative scheme. 

While the trim from the John Shillito Co., Cincin- 
nati, shown in an accompanying illustration, featured 
candy, the decorative scheme needs but a single change, 
ie., the background, The part recommended to be left 
as was are the three white crépe paper panels, so 
divided with a wide band of scarlet crépe paper. 
Fluted strips of red of uneven lengths ran part of the 
way down the white surfaces of these panels. Where 
the change is called for concerns the three fancy heart- 
shaped candy boxes, one mounted at the middle of 
each panel. You can hardly exhibit a cake in this man- 
ner, so the space had best be filled in with a heart- 
shaped and scarlet hued show card (lettered in white 
or gold) advertising your Valentine wares. 

A runner across the middle of the floor division 
was of white, with a scarlet edging, dotted with 
tiny red hearts. Red crépe paper took care of the 
floor side divisions. Heart-shaped boxes of candy (for 
which cakes could be readily substituted) were tilted 
about the floor, with fancy china plates here and there, 
garnished with white lace paper doilies, and the re- 
pes teeta for small candy novelties. Here, again, small 
cakes can replace the candy. The whole trim did not 
cost more than $1 for decorative materials. 


A Washington's Birthday Window Trim 


For Washington’s Birthday we present a bona fide 

bakeshop example—Klosterman’s, Cincinnati. Its 
show window layout will be helpful in two ways: (1) 
the cake novelties; (2) the decorative treatment. We 
will describe the trim as we saw it, so that you will 
be in a better position to picture it in your mind’s eye. 

The latticed background is a permanent one at 
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Courtcsy Bakers‘ ProSPERRYty 





terson are proprietors. 





HE Riverside (Cal.) Baking Co. recently opened its new shop. E. W. Stockton and O. R. Pat- 
Bakers’ ProSPERRYty, house organ of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
reported that members of the Retail Grocers’ Association of Riverside County were guests at a din- 
ner given by the company. Exterior and interior views of the bakery are shown above. 























this establishment (see our illustrated 
reviews of Klosterman’s Hallowe’en 
Thanksgiving and Christmas displays in 
previous issues of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker). It is a 
background which can be quickly trans- 
formed for any especial festive occa- 
sion. For instance, Feb. 22 was sym- 
bolized with branches of cherry blossoms 
—and ripe cherries among the blossoms 
—a queer “freak” of Nature, which was 
pardonable under the circumstances. 
Both blossoms and cherries were arti- 
ficial. 

An artificial grass plot on the floor 
at the center was the “planting” spot for 
a large cherry tree of the edible variety ; 
the tree itself as well as the fruit, since 
it was a skillful blending of chocolate 
and sugar icing. A-boy doll (the only 
unedible feature, apart from the grass) 
was Vigerepny applying a hatchet to the 
tree. Around the tree. was a realistic 
mass of wood splinters (chocolate shay- 
ings). The tree bark had been badly 
“gouged” by the ax. 

“Off stage” (which means the side di- 
visions) novelty cakes were to the fore. 
One “special” consisted of hatchet- 
Shaped cookies, coated with red, white 
and blue frosting. There were also plain 
white frosted cookies, decked out for the 
occasion with a spray of marzipan cher- 
ries or a chocolate tree stump. Party 
favors, suitable for filling with small 
cakes or candies, included icuee Wash- 
ington on horseback, hatchets of assorted 
sizes, and tree trunks. 

To season this article with a little con- 
structive criticism, I will point out. the 


underlying faults of a party cake dis- 
play for which a Kansas small town bak- 
er was responsible. First of all, give the 
photograph reproduced herewith a close 
inspection. You will observe about 30 
assorted layer cakes offered for the oc- 
casion,—Easter,—but the season does not 
change our criticism one iota. An im- 
posing showing where variety is at stake, 
but the presentation was as flat as the 
western plains. What kick does the win- 
dow shopper get in keeping his or her 
eyes fixed on the same level? Do- not 
all, or most, cakes look alike to the 
spectator? Prairie country may have its 
varied features, but if taken in at one 
glance, every strip looks alike. But 
delve into hilly country, and you are 
alert for scenic changes in the broken 
expanse. It looks inviting, so if you are 
a true wanderer you investigate as your 
inclination and time permit. Consider, 
then, the reaction of the prospective con- 
sumer to 30 cakes displayed without 
variation. If she is sufficiently inter- 
ested, she will concentrate on the window 
until she has every cake identified. What 
a long drawn out process! How many 
women will linger and explore to that 
extent? 

Yet the solution is very simple—and 
probably obvious to you. Why not 
break up this monotonous expanse with 
a stand or glass dish here and there, and 
a cake on it, or use shelves for some of 
the offerings? Another variation: This 
baker’s Easter products formed three 
main groups—chocolate layer cakes, white 
layer cakes (round), white layer cakes 
(oblong). The floor could have been 


divided into three units, with one kind 
exhibited at each location. 

As a direct contrast to the methods of 
this baker, the Federal Bakery, Butte, 
Mont., is entitled to considerable credit 
for its handling of a Devil’s Food Day. 
It had less than 24 hours in which to 
handle the exploitation, so any especially 
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elaborate trim was out of the question, 
nor did the firm wish to devote its entire 
trim to the line. Usually it’s the best 
policy to display small goods at the 
foreground, but this firm broke the rule 
in a skillful manner by assembling the 
devil’s food cakes on individual lace pa- 
per doilies around the front and one side 
of the window. The flatness of the lay- 
out was varied at each front end with a 
tall glass cake stand, topped with a 
devil’s food cake (they come in different 
shapes). Admittedly showing the small 
goods without hiding them stumped the 
window decorator, until he thought of 
using a long board, which he sloped with 
the aid of boxes underneath. This took 
up the rest of the floor. Here the small 
goodies were massed down the middle 
division, with large, triangular slices of 
devil’s food cake at the sides. 

All this may be away from the subject 
of novelties for February’s events, but 
such display fundamentals, if not recog- 
nized, lessen the sales power of any of 
your timely trims. 

Ow wD 
URGES USE OF SKIM MILK 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A recent number 
of the International Review of Agricul- 
ture, Rome, included a review of W. 
Derner’s work on skim milk in bread 
making. Dr. Derner is an agricultural 
engineer in the federal establishment of 
dairy industry and bacteriology, Liebe- 
feld-Berne, Switzerland. He’ declares 
that improved quality and increased 
yield result from its use in the bakeshop. 
Dr. Derner points out that the tendency 
of skim milk to coagulate during heat- 
ing, or even before, is obviated by pas- 
teurization, as well as by neutralizing 
the lactic acid of bacterial fermentation 
by ‘means of carbonate of ammonia, the 
use of which is permitted in bakeries, 
this being volatilized during baking. 


‘2 2 2) 
GLENWOOD BAKERY ENTERTAINS 


MrinNeEApPoLIs, Minn.—Glenwood, Minn., 
merchants and their clerks, employees of 
the Glenwood Bakery, Inc., and custom- 
ers, together with several allied trades- 
men, were guests of the bakery at a 
party recently given. Among those at- 
tending were F. E. Monroe and O. D. 
Calkin, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; V. A. Smoots, T. F. Sheeren, 
G. H. Ekstedt and J. R. O’Brien, The 
Fleischmann Co., St. Paul; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Ahern, Rapinwax Paper Co., St. 
Paul; Frank Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. 
Paul. C. A. Swanson is president of 
the Glenwood Bakery, Inc. 

Cw WD 
NEWARK HEBREW BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—The Mutual He- 
brew Bakers’ Association, Newark, N. J., 
organized in 1924, elected the following 
officers at its recent meeting: Simon 
Roffman, Triangle Bakery, president; 
Morris Bierer, vice president; Morris 
Schactel, treasurer. The board of gov- 
ernors consists of the officers and Isaac 
Hendler, Usher Radowitz and Samuel 
Spiceman, Jr. 


FSIS IDEN IDEN IDEN IDE ND 


Dry Skim Milk Demonstration Held at 
Dunwoody Institute 


S a climax to a two-day demonstra- 
tion given by representatives of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, 

Chicago, at Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Jan. 11-12,.an instructive and en- 
tertaining program was presented in the 
school auditorium on the evening of the 
closing day. More than 125 bakers, al- 
lied tradesmen, students and alumni of 
Dunwoody Institute attended. 

A. F. Gerhard, head of the baking de- 
partment of Dunwoody Institute, took 
charge of the meeting, and delivcred an 
interesting address on the benefits to be 
derived from the use of skim milk in 
bread. He pointed out that there al- 
ways were fermentation and _ bakin 
losses in the dough, but that the former 
was frequently much higher than neces- 
sary, and showed that milk bread had a 
much lower fermentation loss and that, in 


consequence, more dough remained in the 


batch when pe Beer came, 
With the aid of blackboard charts, Mr. 


Gerhard showed his audience just how 
much saving was effected by the use of 
skim milk in bread. He declared that 
the more milk was used the less the 
loaf cost, and that even all milk was 
cheaper than all water. He also ex- 
plained that the less the cost of the bread 
was (from the standpoint of its milk 
content), the better was the loaf from 
the scoring standpoint. 

Mr. Gerhard was of the opinion that 
6 per cent was an ideal quantity of milk 
to use, the loaf being of the best quality 
with that amount. fre passed out sam- 
ples of loaves baked that afternoon with 
varying amounts of skim milk. 

Following his lecture, Mr. Gerhard 
called upon William Glaser, president 
of the Associated Bakers of St. Paul, 
who brought greetings from members of 
the trade in that city. 

G. Cullen director of the bak- 
ery service department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and a past 
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president of the Dunwoody Baking 
Alumni Association, was another speak- 
er. He said that the whole industry was 
much more closely knit together than 
ever before, bakers, millers, allied trades- 
men, all working for the common good 
of the breadstuffs industry. Dr. Thomas 
added that a generous amount of milk in 
bread had a very stabilizing effect upon 
flour, especially one with:a low protein 
content, such as produced from the pres- 
ent crop. He referred to his own career 
at Dunwoody Institute, and praised the 
school for the work it was doing. 

P, J. Shortt, of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, discussed the development 
of the baking industry, briefly tracing it 
from prehistoric times. He told of in- 
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teresting primitive methods of grinding 
and baking still prevalent in parts of the 
world. Looking to the future, Mr. Shortt 
expressed the view that co-operation and 
scientific methods were greatly improving 
the industry. He referred to the days 
when bakers had their jealously guarded 
secret formulas, each one with about the 
same recipe jotted down in his book. He 
declared that trade associations and 
schools such as Dunwoody Institute now 
were disseminating this information to 
the good of all concerned. 

A motion picture showing the value of 
using dry skim milk in bread was then 
presented. 

Afterward the audience repaired to the 
refectory, where a luncheon was served. 


CI EWISC WIC WICWICO™W 


Cleveland Bakers Now Attending Fleischmann 
Traveling School ; 


with real enthusiasm the advent of 

the Fleischmann Traveling School 
in their city, where it located at 1835 
East Fifty-fifth Street on Jan. 9, going 
there direct from its successful career in 
Chicago. The sessions, each of which 
runs for two weeks—from Mondays to 
Fridays—will continue up to and includ- 
ing March 16. 

The hundreds of bakers who are at- 
tending the school successively are rapid- 
ly rolling its graduate total up toward 
the 6,000 mark. In every city in which 
the school has operated, bakers have 
come from far and wide to avail them- 
selves of the thoroughly practical in- 
struction in the making of the many at- 
tractive lines of baked goods demonstrat- 
ed, and particularly of the wide variety 
of goods producible from the basic 
sweet dough. 

Equally attractive has been the op- 
portunity to study the very modern 
equipment in the bakeshop and the 
thoroughly up-to-date fittings and dis- 
plays in the model store; to have tech- 
nical problems and questions answered 
correctly, and to listen to the lectures 
and instructions on modern merchandis- 
ing, selling, advertising, and accounting. 
Instruction in all these matters is given 
by Hugh Griffiths, manager of the school, 
and Samuel T. Goetz and William E. 
Broeg, expert instructors in practical 
baking. 

An outline of the Cleveland course 
follows: 


T wit bakers of Cleveland welcomed 


FIRST WEEK 


Monday.—Layer cakes: white, New 
¥ork, devil’s food; basic mixtures for 
layers, sheets, small loaf cake, etc. But- 
ter sponge: basic mixture for layers, 
sheets, etc. Yellow layer or wine cake: 
basic mixture for layers, wine, sheets, 
cups, etc. Fillings: pineapple, custard 
cream, apricot jam, heavy marshmallow, 
butter cream. Finishing of cakes. 

Tuesday.—Basic sweet dough: variety 
of goods. Buns and rolls, cinnamon, pe- 
can, raisin, parker house, filled, butter- 
fly. Coffee cake, filled rings, braids, 
honey topped, streusel, apple cake, stol- 
len. Discussion, “Figuring of Costs.” 

Wednesday.—Beaten mixtures, lady 
fingers, angel food, tutti-frutti, sunshine, 
sponge, jelly roll. Date loaf, mixture for 
cup, ete. Fillings, icings for above. 
Finishing of cakes. 

Thursday.—Danish pastry (small fancy 
pieces), snails, crescents, pretzels, braids, 
horseshoes, rings, etc. Krantz kuchen 
and special coffee cakes. Fillings, al- 
mond, filbert, pineapple, Bavarian 
cheese, poppy seed, etc. Finishing of 
goods. French butter crescents. Discus- 
sion, “National Advertising.” 

Friday—Puff pastry, variety goods, 
tarts, pretzels, turnovers, apple rolls, 
strudel, slices, etc. Cream puffs and 
eclairs. Small fancy cookies, wafers, 
kisses, etc. Garnishing and finishing. 

SECOND WEEK 

Monday.—White pan bread. Whole 
wheat bread. Fancy breads and muffins, 
fruit, nut, etc. Hearth breads. Discus- 
sion of formulas and methods for 
coe bread, Vienna bread and rye 

read 


Tuesday.—Diamalt cookies: eight mixes 
—some new varieties. French pastry, 
small fancy pieces for high class trade; 


petit fours, etc. Fancy macaroons: 
rench, fancy, split, congress, etc; some 

to dry -overnight. Moving picture, 

“What Shall We Eat Today?” 

Wednesday. — Basic sweet dough 
(rolled in varieties): butter horns, Jap- 
anese rolls, filbert rolls, braided rings, 
filled rings, etc. Remixes: form cake, 
stollen. Cheese cakes (rich German mix- 
ture). 

Thursday.—Lady cake or bride cake. 
Pound cake: walnut, pecan, filbert, cher- 
ry, raisin and citron. White mountain: 
plain, cherry, maple, tutti-frutti. Box 
cakes: sponge, yellow and white. 

Friday —Ornamenting: bride and birth- 
day cakes, royal icing. Torten: filbert 
and sand torte. Butter sponge (base for 
short cakes): Banana, apricot, straw- 
berry, etc. 

Mr. Griffiths has announced the fol- 
lowing schedule of classes which run for 
two hours each for two weeks from Mon- 
day to Friday: Jan. 9 through Jan. 21; 


Jan. 23 through Feb. 3; Feb. 6 through 
Feb. 17; Feb. 20 through March 2; 
March 5 through March 16. Classes will 
be held at various hours to suit the con- 
venience of the bakers attending. 
“Although the traveling school in 
Cleveland is being operated primarily for 
Cleveland bakers,’ Mr. Griffiths  an- 
nounced, “we hope we can take care of 
many from other sections of the coun- 
try. However, we will admit members 
to the school on the order of their ap- 
plication. If out-of-town bakers want 
to attend they should make their appli- 
cations early enough so that we can fit 
them into our rather well-filled schedule 
of classes. All that is necessary is to 
give the application to the local Fleisch- 
mann man. If an out-of-town baker 


. desires to secure living quarters while in 


Cleveland, this can be arranged for 
through the school if the baker will in- 
dicate the approximate price he wants 
to pay.” 

At the conclusion of the sessions, di- 
plomas will be awarded to all bakers 
who successfully attend eight out of the 
ten classes held every two weeks. 

‘2 2 2) 


Unsound Competition 


(Continued from page 311.) 
cases. If the business could be gotten 
down to a strictly 30-day basis, credit 
men for wholesalers say they could prob- 
ably cut their prices fully 10 per cent to 
the trade. 

An important feature to the scheme 
outlined is that the secretary need not 
add to the bakers’ cost of doing busi- 
ness. It is said that his office could be 
made self-supporting right from the be- 
ginning. Every bakery, mill and whole- 
sale supply house carries fire and various 
forms of liability insurance. A portion 
of such insurance (mutual included) 
could be placed through the secretary’s 
office, and the premiums earned would 
reimburse him for his services. 
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That this is practicable has been dem- 
onstrated by the Milk Drivers’ Union in 
Minneapolis. This union employs such 
a secretary, and liability insurance on 
every milk wagon on the city’s streets is 
placed through his office. The earnings 
on the insurance practically cover the 
running expenses of the office. 

Provision would be made to protect 
the baker who was doing a legitimate 
business but who had met with reverses 
because of illness or an accident, or per- 
haps through the activity of a competi- 
tive price cutter. The secretary, after 
due investigation, would call for a con- 
ference of the credit men of the various 
wholesale houses, explain the situation, 
and arrange for an extension of credit 
to this man to carry him over the emer- 
gency. This would demonstrate conclu- 
sively to the price cutter that he could 
not drive a legitimate competitor out of 
business through tactics of that kind. 

There is absolutely nothing to the 
scheme, according to the gentleman who 
advances it, that would run counter to 
the federal trade laws. He says he has 
submitted it to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at Washington, and received its 
indorsement. He also has explained it 
in detail to the local United States dis- 
trict attorney, who heartily approves and 
recommends its adoption as something 
that would improve and stabilize busi- 
ness conditions among retail bakers. 

The plan is such a simple one that it 
seems peculiar there should be any hesi- 
tation on the part of bakers of adopting 
it, or that it has not already been tried 
out in other cities. ‘The Minneapolis Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association has it under 
consideration and may put it into effect 
soon. If it does, no doubt the results 
will be watched with interest by bakers 
in other cities who have been struggling 
along under similar handicaps. It is un- 
derstood that plans to effect the same 
end, but along different lines, are now 
being tried out in some eastern cities. 
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A RECENT issue of Bakers’ ProSPERRYty, house organ of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
reported that William “Bill” Baker, Ojai, Cal., is famed throughout the country for his fancy 
baking. An exterior view of Mr. Baker's new shop and a window display are shown above. 























Pennsylvania Bakers’ Midyear Meeting 


Crammed With Business Ideas 
By L. M. Barnes 


T seemed a far cry from the conven- 
I tions of years ago, where the least 

important, least interesting, thing was 
sales or shop improvement to the busi- 
nesslike midyear meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association held at Harris- 
burg, Jan, 9-10. The sessions from start 
to finish were crammed with progressive 
and helpful ideas, both for the baker and 
allied tradesman, the large attendance 
and close attention showing how alert the 
men in Pennsylvania are to keep their 
shops at the highest efficiency. 

The program on Jan. 9 was in charge 
of the Pennsylvania chapter of the Bak- 
ery Sales Promotion Association, and on 
Jan. 10 of the Mideastern chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
In order to clear up any difficulty of 
method, machinery or ingredient, that 
might be perplexing a baker, question- 
naires were sent to each member and 
replies were read before the meeting, an- 
swered by experts, and then offered for 
criticism or discussion in order that the 
weight of actual experience might be add- 
ed to theoretical knowledge. The result 
was a satisfactory clearing up of many 
troublesome points, and it is doubtful 
if any one went home without some valu- 
able suggestions for more efficient opera- 
tion. 

OPENING SESSION 


After the invocation, on the first day, 
Gerard R. Williams, president of the 
Pennsylvania, Bakers’ Association, an- 
nounced that the meeting would imme- 
diately be turned over to the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association, and Robert 
A. White, of’ Harrisburg, took the chair 
and presided. He told what progress 
the association had made since its forma- 
tion last year, and then introduced Carl 
Stroehmann, of Stroehmann Bros. Bak- 
ery, Williamsport, who was to lead the 
discussion of some of the 104 questions 
that were propounded and answered by 
the association at its recent conference in 
Chicago. 

The first question, how to keep monot- 
ony out of route salesmen’s work, brought 
out that, in addition to inspirational 
meetings, personal contact and schooling 
were portant, and executives were 
urged occasionally to meet their men in- 
dividually to help keep them out of a rut. 

While all agreed that sales contests 
did get results, it was felt that they 
must be conducted so that the men who 
put the most effort into them got some 
reward. Suggested competitions includ- 
ed a bull’s-eye which each salesman tried 


to make, his number moving into the cir- 
cles each week in accordance with the in- 
crease of his business over his quota, and 
at the end of four weeks 10 per cent of 
his increased business was given each 
man, the quotas for each being figured as 
$20 less than the average business for the 
previous four weeks. Another plan, that 
had met with success, offered a cash 
prize for filling a fixed quota, with addi- 
tional money for every week by which the 
length of the contest was cut because the 
quota was filled, the total being held for 
three weeks to get the money. 


TRAINING OF SALESMEN 


Many of the questions occasioned no 
comment, as all agreed with the associa- 
tion’s conclusions. The training of sales- 
men, however, brought out the favorable 
plan of putting them into the plant: for 
two or three days to sell them the prod- 
uct, then either sending some one on the 
wagon with them for a while, or else 
having them travel with some of the com- 
pany’s best salesmen, emphasis being laid 
on the necessity for the men to know 
the customers on the route before start- 
ing out alone. For the selection of sales- 
men, in addition to the printed sugges- 
tion that they be chosen by personal in- 
terview after careful investigation of ap- 
plication information, it was felt that 
previous sales experience was desirable, 
though not experience with a competitor, 
and milkmen and grocerymen were shown 
to be good groups from which to draw. 

It was generally agreed that when a 
route was cut the company made up the 
difference in salary for a number of 
weeks, after which time, with help from 
headquarters, the territory invariably had 
reached the point where the salesman 
was making as much as he had previous 
to the cut. It was said that the length 
of time it took to cover a wholesale 
route was an indication of the desirabil- 
ity of a cut, also that when sales reached 
$900 it was said to be time for a change. 

The matter of donations aroused wide 
comment, and many disagreed with the 
association’s conclusions. The following 
policies were suggested: never give cash 
where you can give the product; agree 
to equal the chain stores’ donation; offer 
to donate one loaf for every ome the 
solicitor buys; and finally it was urged 
that bakers keep an account of the dona- 
tions given, and know just how much this 
—in most cases—useless advertising was 
costing them. 

The first part of the afternoon session 


was taken up by the report of George 
A. Hanemann, head of the bureau of 
markets of the Pennsylvania department 
of agriculture, covering a survey made 
by the department in co-operation with 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 
Mr. Hanemann said that the survey of 
the consumer demand for bakery prod- 
ucts covered 15 Pennsylvania cities with 
a total population of 3,198,000. Those 
selected represent every type of indus- 
try in the state, and also include the two 
largest centers of population. 
“Altogether, 2,588 families were inter- 
viewed for this study,” he reported, “and 
in each city the interviews were so pro- 
portioned that the families visited would 
accurately represent every class and na- 
tionality comprising the city’s population. 
“The survey showed that the average 
consumption of bread per family was 
11.87 loaves per week, and that 1.42 
loaves, or 11.96 per cent of the total 
bread consumed, is baked at home. The 
consumption per capita was found to be 
2.53 loaves per week, but if children un- 
der five years old are excluded, the con- 
sumption per person was 2.83 loaves.” 
Poor families are the greatest consum- 
ers of bread, Mr. Hanemann said, and 
the well-to-do are the lightest. The per 


family consumption of bread among the . 


poor totaled 14.26 loaves, or 17.75 lbs, 
among the middle class 11.20 loaves, or 
18.94 lbs, and 7.88 loaves, or 9.19 lbs, 
among the well to do. The poor families 
consumed more white and rye bread than 
either the middle or well-to-do, but the 
latter were the largest consumers of whole 
wheat bread. 

Twenty-three per cent of all house- 
wives interviewed baked bread at home, 
but the majority of these baked only a 
part of their requirements, since the out- 
put of home bakeries amounted to barely 
12 per cent of the total bread used. The 
poor families baked more bread at home 
than either of the other two classes. 

Mr. Hanemann reported that the major- 
ity of consumers preferred pan bread, 
and the Vienna style loaf was second in 
preference. Sandwich bread, twin loaves 
and split top loaves were less popular, 
and ranked in op ona in the order 
named. Soft rolls were preferred by the 
vast majority. Wrapped bread was pur- 
chased by two thi of the consumers, 
and soft crust, fine grained bread was 
preferred to the hard crust, coarse 
grained kind. 

Bread still is one of. the most impor- 
tant foods, and it was ranked third by 
the 2,588 housewives interviewed. Vege- 
tables were considered first in importance, 
meats second, milk fourth, fruits fifth, 
and eggs ranked sixth. Every family in- 
terviewed consumed some bread, and in: 
86 per cent of the total families bread 
was eaten at every meal by adult mem- 





bers. Substitute foods for bread were 
used on the average at 3.5 meals per 
week, and the most important ones were 
breakfast cereals, crackers, potatoes, 
sweet rolls, coffee cake and griddle cakes, 
in the order named. The majority of 
housewives stated that bread was eaten 
by their families because they liked it, 
and because of its food value. Habit and 
health were given as other reasons for 
eating bread, but they were minor ones. 


PREMIUMS CONSIDERED 


The meeting then returned to the ques- 
tions, and the subject of premiums 
brought out the admission, given after 
sad experience, that the giving of them is 
not profitable. It was said by those who 
had learned their lesson that, after the 
spurt during the premium giving period, 
sales fell below the average, and it took 
two or more months for the situation 
to get back to normal. Benjamin Apple, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, cited the strong 
stand his organization had made against 
this practice, and said that only by qual- 
ity and fair treatment could a sound 
business be built up. 

Mr. Williams summarized the feeling 
of the gathering in saying that there were 
two kinds of advertising,—that which 
paid, and that which did not pay,—and 
the nonpaying kind was that which boost- 
ed the individual interests but gave no 
thought to the betterment of the industry 
as a whole, 

There was by no means unanimous 
agreement to the association’s statement 
that two deliveries a day meant fresher 
bread, and fresher bread meant greater 
consumption. Some felt that the second 
trip was an economic waste adding to the 
already too high cost of distribution; 
others said that the second delivery gave 
more contact with the grocer, kept the 
bread always in salable condition, and 
gave a chance to look over the stock and, 
if necessary, move some of it to another 
store that needed it more. Closely allied 
with this question was that of selling 
cake and bread from the same truck. 
Some advocated bread on the first trip, 
and cake on the second, others felt that 
one salesman wouid never do justice to 
both products, while still others felt that 
their separation would not be justified 
in view of the double delivery cost. And 
to the vehement assertion that bread and 
cake could never be sold by the same 
man, the dry comment was interjected 
by Horace Crider that that was the rea- 
son the Ward company was going out of 
business ! 

Route books were agreed to be essen- 
tial, to keep track of customers, check 
up on lost ones, as a guide to their needs, 
and to keep track of the drivers’ routes. 

The sessions on Jan. 10 were conducted 
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along slightly different lines, although 
questions were presented and answered. 
The first discussion was in charge of Ed- 
ward Knighton, and the committee com- 
posed of T. Marshall Holt and W. H. 
Besarick, Jr., and centered on flour. Mr. 
Knighton said that the answers had been 
compiled with the assistance of Leslie R. 
Olsen, chief chemist of the International 
Milling Co., and Peter G. Pirrie, of Bak- 
ers Weekly. 

The first question, “When three flours 
are blended in a dough, do they form 
three separate types of gluten, or only 
one composite,” was answered by “one 
composite gluten, on the assumption that 
the three flours have been properly blend- 
ed,” and brought up the question of how 
many have proper equipment satisfac- 
torily to blend three or more flours. The 
second question, of interest to flour men, 
was, “In using high-speed mixers, can a 
better product be made with a short pat- 
ent than with a good standard patent 
flour, and can the taste be detected?” 
The answer was that with the short pat- 
ent the bread had a whiter color, a finer 
grain and a smoother texture, and to the 
question of whether a better flavor re- 
sulted from a long or short patent flour, 
it was said that satisfactory results were 
obtained from either if properly used, 
with a nore wheaty flavor from the long. 


BLEACHING 


A great many of the questions per- 
tained to bleaching, and the bakers 
seemed considerably concerned with the 
effect of this process on the use of their 
flour. In reply to an inquiry as to its 
harm to gluten, it was stated that it was 
only harmful when carried to excess. It 
was also pointed out by the replies that 
bleaching gave the flour a better color, 
that as a result of it fleur could be used 
in summer as soon as it reached the bak- 
ery and in winter as soon as it warmed 
up, which in time of fluctuating markets 
did away with the need of having large 
stocks on hand. Its use in starting out a 
new crop was noted, and it was pointed 
out that the baker would run into ali 
kinds of trouble if the flour were not ma- 
tured to some extent before leaving the 
mill. 

THIS YEAR’S FLOURS 


Naturally, the difference in the gluten 
content of last year’s crop and this year’s 
occasioned comment. It was therefore 
stated that this year, while the quantity 
was less, with probably a difference of 
1 per cent, the quality was good, if not 
better. It was said that when this crop 
first came in it was felt that the new 
flour should have a longer mixing period, 
a longer fermentation period, and a low- 
er temperature for either sponge or 
Straight dough. It has now been found 
that, while the temperature recommenda- 





tions still held, the mixing period had to 
be cut, and also the fermentation period. 
Present recommendations, therefore, were 
for a shorter mixing period and a short- 
er fermentation period than last year, 
and a low temperature. Although recom- 
mendations on temperature are danger- 
ous, 75 to 76 degrees on sponges, and 
about 78 on straight dough, were sug- 
gested. 

A laboratory analysis was said to be 
useful to a baker as a guide to determine 
whether each subsequent shipment to the 
one originally analyzed was up to the 
standard, but it was not recommended 
for a basis of comparison with other 
brands. 

DISCUSSION ON MILK 


At the conclusion of the questions on 
flour, Washington Platt, of the Merrell- 


Soule Co., maker of powdered milk, 


Syracuse, N. Y., was introduced and 
capably went into the perplexities re- 
garding milk. Most of the questions 
were on dry milk, and recommendations 
in reply to them brought out the infor- 
mation that satisfaction may be obtained 
by mixing it first with flour; that with 
the high-speed mixer which brings the in- 
gredients into quicker and better contact 
with the water, it is not necessary, as 
formerly, to hydrate the dry milk, but 
discussion showed that the surest method 
is first to dissolve the milk in water. To 
the questions, “What percentage of dry 
milk imparts a better flavor to the fin- 
ished loaf? and What percentage of dry 
milk is advisable to use in the sponge?” 
Dr. Platt said that the amount used de- 
pended on the flavor desired, since the 
public demanded a different loaf in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but he had 
found that where the demand was for a 
soft, white loaf, the best commercial 
product contained 4 per cent of skim milk 
solids. The idea of milk in sponges was 
relatively new, but it has found favor 
with nearly all who have tried it, seem- 
ingly producing better stability and a 
lengthened fermentation period. 

Many interesting facts were developed 
regarding lactose (milk sugar), among 
them that milk solids added sweetness to 
the loaf and that lactose, since it was 
not fermented by yeast, stayed in the 
dough to the end, giving color to the 
crust and some flavor; also, in general, it 
caramelized more easily than cane sugar. 
Dr. Platt brought out the following 
poinis which, he said, were often errone- 
ously stated: one pound of sweetened 
condensed whole milk contained on the 
average 44 oz whole milk solids, 642 oz 
added sugar and 5 oz added water; one 
pound of sweetened condensed skim milk 
contained 4 oz skim milk solids, 7 oz 
added sugar, and 7 oz added water. 

Before proceeding to another topic, Mr. 
Williams read greetings from Henry 


Stude, and gave a brief outline of serv- 
ices which the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation offered. 


SHORTENING IN BREAD 


Dr. M. B. Graff, bakery expert of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnuti, read a 
brief and capable paper on “Shortening 
in Bread.” In order to bring out the 
effect that fat used in bread has on the 
finished product, he took the various 
qualities used in scoring bread, and noted 
the ‘apparent results of fat as indicated 
in several reports and investigations. 

The first quality by which a loaf is 
judged by the American Institute was 
volume, and indications were that this is 
increased by shortening. The color of 
the crust, symmetry of form and even- 
ness of bake are not affected, as they 
are governed by the handling and baking. 
The character of the crust was softened 
somewhat, being more tender and with 
less tendency to crack. The grain of the 
loaf, an important quality, was noticeably 
affected by the fat, a distinct improve- 
ment being apparent. The color, too, was 
improved, being finer, with more uniform 
cell size, having thinner walls. The flavor 
(or aroma) and taste were markedly im- 
proved by the use of fat in the mix, the 
resulting loaf being more tender and 
more pleasant to eat. 

In the dough the fat is the only ingre- 
dient that does not combine with water 
in some degree. It therefore tends to 
keep other materials from sticking too 
closely together and lubricates the dough, 
resulting in more spring in the oven. 

Dr, Graff named the various kinds of 
fats: lard (two classes, open kettle and 
prime steam), the so-called compounds, 
made by blending hard and solid animal 
fats with a liquid vegetable oil, and the 
vegetable shortenings made by blending 
hard vegetable fats with liquid vegetable 
oil, such as cottonseed, also the all hy- 
drogenated vegetable shortenings. These 
fats all had differences of flavor, con- 
sistency, mixing and emulsifying proper- 
ties and, naturally, opinions differed as to 
their values and advantages. 

About 15 questions had been asked by 
the bakers regarding shortening, and 
while many of them were covered by Dr. 
Graff's paper, some of the others brought 
out the additional information that the 
advantages of putting a part or all of 
the shortening in the sponge were a 
silkier, finer texture with better keeping 
qualities, and the value was in direct 
ratio to the degree of harshness of the 
flour used. Dr. Graff also advised that 
there was no benefit from melting the 
shortening before it was added to the 
mix, as plastic fats, if not too hard, were 
in better physical condition to emulsify 
and retard distribution than liquid ones. 


After adjournment for luncheon, a 






discussion on yeast and malt was pre- 
sided over by R. W. Brooks, of The 
Fleischmann Co. Mr. Brooks had many 
questions to answer, and brought out a 
great number of interesting facts in re- 
lation to diastatic and nondiastatic malt. 
He pointed out that malt was used in a 
bread dough to enhance nearly every 
characteristic of the loaf, and though pri- 
marily a sugary agent it also brought 
a richer bloom, greater loaf volume, etc. 
He strongly advised the use of a little 
vinegar as a safety measure against rope, 
especially in the summertime and when 
the weather was humid. He showed that 
less diastatic malt was required to be 
successful than if a nondiastatic one was 
used, also that the extent to which malt 
speeds fermentation depends on local 
conditions, the character of the flour, 
water, and dough formula used. Mr. 
Brooks, speaking of yeast, said that it 
should be stirred into a separate portion 
of water and then added to the dough 
batch independently, and advised using 
tap water at 60 to 80 degrees for the 
mixing. 

Dr. H. A. Kohman, also of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., read a brief paper on “Ar- 
kady,” and the questions which followed 
indicated a special interest in this prod- 
uct in a high-speed mixer, with new 
flour, hard water, etc. 


FUEL IN THE BAKESHOP 


Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, 
New York, spoke on fuel. The big in- 
terest of the baker, he pointed out, was 
what fuel to use, coal, gas, oil, coke or 
electricity. The bakery location fre- 
quently governed cheapness, but in most 
cases the choice must be a compromise 
between convenience and cost. He em- 
phasized that the cost consideration 
should be, not the fuel itself, but the fuel 
cost per unit of baked product. Mr. 
Pirrie’s greatest stress was on the fact 
that the cost of any fuel was never the 
same as its price, since into the former 
must go labor cost of operation, interest, 
maintenance and the depreciation on fuel 
burning equipment, etc. Moreover, the 
effectiveness of any fuel depended on the 
number of heat units it contained and 
the proportion of this heat which could 
be liberated in the oven and absorbed by 
the oven per unit value of fuel. 

The fuel must be handled, the oven op- 
erated, in a manner to get the best re- 
sults from each, and in any -particular 
case the fuel to be used, the manner in 
which it was used, the oven in which it 
was to be burned and the cost per unit 
of baked product was a matter which re- 
quired careful investigation and control 
in order that the best results be obtained. 
The records of the industry show that no 
one fuel can be taken as ideal for the 

(Continued on page 353.) 
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‘The Federal Trade Commission’s Milling and 
‘Baking Investigation 





HE American family paid an average of 
| 8c for a 1-lb loaf of bread in a recent 
three-year period, says the Federal Trade 
Commission in making public the Hy nh 
wa fy of its investigation of the bread and flour 

. Zee industries. Costs of production and dis- 
tribution, investments and profits, competitive condi- 
tions and extensive consolidations, are covered in the 
report, which has been sent to the Senate. From the 
point of view of the general public the most interesting 
feature, says the commission, is the division of the 
consumer’s price of bread among the agencies of pro- 
duction, distribution, etc. 

“Taking the average for all the returns from 1922 
to 1924,” is the commission’s comment on this point, 
“the consumer paid the retail grocer on the average 
8.549c for a pound of bread. Of this price the farmer 
received 1.145c for the flour content of. the wheat used 
in the pound of bread, the flour miller 0.406c for con- 
verting the wheat into flour, the baker 5.110c for con- 
verting flour into bread and for the ingredients em- 
ployed other than flour, and the retail grocer 1.279c 
tor his services in selling and distribution. Of the bal- 
ance of about 0.6 of a cent, 0.346 was absorbed by 
transportation and country and terminal handling 
charges on wheat and 0.263 by transportation charges 
on flour.” 

This statement led The Northwestern Miller, on 
Dec. 14, to make the following editorial protest: 

“These figures in terms of a pound of bread are 
commercially meaningless. The table below represents 
an effort to interpret them, first in terms of 300 loaves 
of bread, approximately the production from one bar- 
rel of flour, and, second, in terms of one bushel of 
wheat. Commercial bakery bread production normally 
exceeds 300 lbs per bbl of flour, so the figures are con- 

_ servative. 


Bread, Per barrel Per bushel 

cents per Ib of flour of wheat 

A os 5k vc Sees ee 01.145 $3.435 *$ .763 
reer a te .406 71.218 .270 
SE abies 000.69 0% 6 cnancsue 5.110 15.330 3.406 
GPBOSP nw cc eco ees oe eaee 3.837 -852 
Wheat transport .. .846 1.038 -226 
Flour transport -263 -789 -176 





*Farmer’s return per bushel. 
barrel. 

Note.—Freight charges average 40c bu. 

“These computations show that there is something 
clearly wrong with the commission’s data. A return to 
the flour miller of .406c for milling the flour content 
of a loaf of bread would be at the rate of $1.218 per 
bbl, a figure quite obviously much too high, even in 
the 1922-24 period, and substantially twice the conver- 
sion cost on which flour prices to bakers now are 
reckoned. 

“A similar error is evident in the farmer’s return 
from the wheat content of a loaf of bread. At the 
rate of 1.145c per loaf, it would amount to but 76.3c 
per bu, a price clearly much below the average farm 
value of wheat in every year of the past ten. Other 
evidences of error appear in the items of transpor- 
tation and handling charges, figured to be equal to 40c 
per bu of wheat, sufficient to move the entire wheat 
crop from place of production to the most distant con- 
suming market and clearly very much above the aver- 

of these items.” 

That the baking industry has developed rapidly in 
this country in recent years, and that commercial bak- 
ing as distinguished from home baking supplies a 
much greater proportion of the total consumption than 
formerly—perhaps not far from one half of the total 
—were other interesting conclusions of the commission. 
One half or more of the commercial bread, it was 
stated, is probably produced and sold by a compara- 
tively small number of companies. 

Fifty-seven companies operating 278 bakery plants 
manufactured 30 per cent of the estimated total com- 
mercial bread production of the United States in 1925, 
the commission reports. The Ward, General, and Con- 
tinental corporations conduct close to 150 baking es- 
tablishments, with an estimated total bread output of 
almost 20 per cent of the total commercial bread pro- 
duction of the United States, 

These data, considered with the facts that another 
of the country’s largest baking consolidations controls 
80 odd bakeries, that three of these consolidations are 
said to have had close corporate connections, that or- 

ization of a supercombination or holding company 
for the three was attempted, indicate recent develop- 
ments of the general trend toward consolidation in 
the baking business. 

But the commission found also that competition 
was keen, more so in some localities than in others. 
Price cutting wars occurred in several cities, often re- 
sulting in price ee 

The commission observed that where restraining in- 
fluences on competition were found to prevail, in - 


tMiller’s conversion per 


tions frequently pointed to activities of national, dis- 
trict ur local associations or clubs. These associations 
are prominent in price fixing activities, the commission 
points out. 

Profits of wholesale bakers were comparatively 
high in the six years 1920 to 1925. The rate of return 
on the total baking investment, as shown by the com- 
panies’ books or as reported to the commission, was 
14.90 per cent (prior to payment of federal taxes), 
and the investment, as revised by the commission to 
eliminate intangibles and appreciation, averaged more 
than 25 per cent. This period, however, was marked 
by a pronounced decline in the relative productivity of 
the baking investment. During the six years 1920 to 
1925 the volume of bread production and value of 
sales of both bread and other products per dollar of 
investment declined almost continuously. 

Wholesale bread prices show a pronounced decline 
from the high levels of 1920, and in a general way 
have followed the trend of flour prices during that 
period, the commission notes. 

The commission observed “abundant potential com- 
petition” in the flour milling industry, but there were 
“frequent efforts to limit production among the millers 
by agreements and understandings to sell at a profit,” 
as well as by exchange of information on selling prices 
and by other means. 

The highest sales realization on flour was $11.73 
bbl in 1920, as shown in statistics for 47 milling com- 
panies. Average net profit was 68c. The price per bar- 
rel dropped to $5.75 four years later, while net profit 
fell to 24c. 

Ninety milling companies reported earnings of a 
trifle more than 7 per cent on the milling investment 
in 1923 and 1924. Statistics indicated the highest rate 
of return was enjoyed by companies with investments 

-of $500,000 to $1,000,000, while those with from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000 investments showed the lowest rates. 

Wholesale distribution of flour progresses through 
mill agents, brokers, jobbers, flour merchants, whole- 
sale grocers and blenders. Numerically the mill agents 
and brokers are the important distributors, and prob- 
ably handle the larger part of the product. 

The “spread” on wheat consumed by domestic mills, 
from producer to mill, was estimated at 25.2lc bu 
for a recent three-year period. Fifty-five per cent 
of this amount was for transportation, almost 20 per 
cent for country elevator gross margins, and the re- 
mainder for terminal handling gross margins. 

Competitive conditions in the flour milling industry 
were covered thoroughly in a report sent by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to the Senate in May, 1926. 
Likewise bakery consolidations and profits were treat- 
ed in a second report transmitted to the Senate last 

















THE PRAIRIES 


I look’d across the far flung plain, 
Out to the rim of earth and sky; 

I saw a million sheaves of grain, 
From windows of fast moving train, 
Mile after mile as I pass’d by; 

But yesterday they seem’d to be, 
With all their waving plumes unfurl’d 
Like billows of a golden sea, 

Food! Food! enough to feed the world. 


I saw a tenement, somewhere, 
I saw a woman with bowed head 
Upon her arms, across a table bare, 
I saw a child that cried for—bread. 
J. WARREN Harper. 
Saskatchewan, September, 1927. 
EDITOR'S NOTE.—Mr. Harper, author of the fore- 
scins verse, is a cousin of Mrs. Robert R. Clark, wife of 


the manager of Aunt Jemima Mills branch of the Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph. His home is at Hartford, Conn. 

















February. These studies, as well as the current one, 
were prompted by a Senate resolution. 

Some of the features of the present report are 
studies of costs of single and multiple baking plants, 
selling organization of commercial bakeries, competi- 
tive activities of bakers’ associations, methods of com- 
puting bakery profits and investments, comparative 
costs and profits of wholesale, house-to-house and chain 
store bakers, and costs of producing and selling bread 
in various cities. 

The report is divided into three parts, one cover- 
ing the bread industry, another the flour industry, and 
the last containing a single chapter devoted to “Wheat 
Handlers’ Margins.” The distribution of consumers’ 
price of -bread is treated with respect to the margins 
of all handlers. Illustrating these subjects is a wealth 
of tables and charts prepared by the commission’s 
economic division. 

The consolidation movement in the baking industry, 
according to the commission, appears to have begun 
about 20 years ago with the formation of the American 
Bakery Co., St. Louis, in 1907. Seven principal estab- 
lishments of the city were combined. Later combina- 
tions were the General Baking Co. of 21, plants in 
1911, the Ward Baking Co, with eight plants in 1912, 
Cushman Sons, Inc., with seven plants in 1914, the 
New England Bakery Co. with six plants in 1915, and 
the Massachusetts Baking Co. with eight plants in 1917. 

Other important subsequent consolidations, the com- 
mission recounts, were the Tri-State Baking Co. in 
1919, the Campbell Baking Co. and Gordon Co. in 1920, 
the Nafziger Baking Co. in 1921, Standard Bakeries 
Corporation in 1923 and the Southern Baking Co. 
in 1924, 

The commission further declares that with the or- 
ganization of the United Bakeries Corporation in 1921 
there began a movement in the direction of reconsoli- 
dating previously formed combinations which was to 
culminate in formation of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration and the attempted consolidation of the Ward, 
General and Continental companies in the Ward Food 
Products Corporation. 

* Believing that comparative profits are of public 
interest, in view of the attempted consolidation of the 
above companies into the Ward Food Products Cor- 
poration, the commission made a special study of the 
subject. 

“Comparing the financial results of the Ward, Gen- 
eral, and Continental baking companies with each 
other and with those of other baking companies, it 
appears that the first three combined earned a much 
higher rate of return on the baking investment, as re- 
vised by the commission, than other companies operat- 
ing more than one plant. The latter in turn earned a 
somewhat higher rate than the single plant companies. 

“The results for the three largest companies, how- 
ever, are due partly to the high rate of return earned 
by the General, which was more than twice that of 
either of the other two companies in 1925.” 

The many advantages claimed for the large or- 
ganizations relative to reduction of costs prompted the 
commission also to undertake a comparison of costs 
of plants of single plant companies, which mostly were 
local concerns, and plants of multiple plant companies, 
which were the larger formations. 

“Taking the results for the plants of single plant 
and multiple plant companies the latter showed lower 
costs, as a whole, but a large part of this apparent ad- 
vantage disappears when the plants of these two types 
of companies are compared by corresponding size 
groups. 

“On the basis of the comparisons made, it is not 
clear that lower production costs are characteristic 
of plants of multiple plant companies of sizes corre- 
sponding with those of the plants of single plant com- 
panies. 

“The study of wholesale baking plants by size 
groups indicates that in general the costs of the larger 
plants are appreciably lower than for the smaller ones, 
taken as a whole. On the other hand, very low cost 
plants are found in practically every size group, and 
a number of the small plants show as low costs as 
the largest.” 

“The slightly lower rate of return earned by the 
single plant companies compared with the multiple 
plant companies (other than Ward, General and Con- 
tinentai) was caused partly by lower sales realization 
per pound of bread; the single plant group had, in 
fact, slightly lower costs per pound of -bread.” 

Concerning the activities of bakers’ associations, the 
commission in part reports as follows: 

“Of all these associations the American Bakers 
Association has probably the largest membership of 
wholesale bakers extending over the widest territory. 
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It has been active in the investigation and 
settlement of competitive issues between 
members, usually through its ‘industrial 
relations committee. A code of ethics, 
adopted as a part of the association’s 
bylaws, seeks to discourage all trade 
practices regarded as unfair by the as- 
sociation. 

“As an illustration of the work of the 
American Bakers Association in settling 
price difficulties in the earlier years of 
the association’s history, mention may be 
made of the fact that it was instrumental 
in bringing together in its Chicago offices 
representatives of Kappus Bros., Inc., a 
wholesale and retail bakery at Kenosha, 
Wis., and Ward Baking Co., which was 
shipping into Kenosha bakery products 
from its Chicago plant, offering one loaf 
of bread free with every five, and urging 
the retailer to initiate lower prices. 

“An agreement was reached, which, 
among other things, required Ward to 
sell at prices set by the local bakers. 

“Another such case came about through 
the reduction of bread prices at Kansas 
City by the Campbell Baking Co., a 
Ward & Ward, Inc., subsidiary, whose 
president was then president of the 
American Bakers Association. Compet- 
ing bakers complained that they had not 
had proper notice of the cut, that the 
cut was too great, that the president of 
the association was not living up to its 
code of ethics, and demanded his resig- 
nation. This was tendered by the presi- 
dent, and accepted by the association. 
The price dispute was referred to the in- 
dustrial relations committee, which 
brought influence to bear on the manage- 
ment of the Campbell Baking Co. induc- 
ing it to return to its former higher 
bread prices.” 

It is related that the Associated Bak- 
ers of Illinois held 37 district meetings 
in the fiscal year 1924-25, at 11 of which 
its field secretary referred to existence 
of agreements on prices or on practices 
directly affecting prices. The Indiana 
Bakers’ Association held numerous meet- 
ings for adjusting prices and to bring 
bakers in surrounding territory into line, 
the commission reports in illustrating 
bakers’ association tendencies. 

The report directs attention to compe- 
tition existing in the sale of bread be- 
tween the wholesale, house-to-house, and 
chain store bakery systems of distribu- 
tion. The commission compared financial 
results of wholesale, house-to-house and 
chain store bakeries. 

“The prices paid by the consumer for 
bread through these channels for the 
years 1928 to 1925 were approximately 
as follows per pound: wholesale (includ- 
ing 1.21c for the retail grocer’s margin), 
8.636c; house-to-house, 8.933c; chain store 
bakeries, 6.030c. 

“These figures, however, involve sev- 
eral qualifications. The price through 
the wholesale system includes credit and 
delivery service to consumers on perhaps 
60 per cent of the bread sold by the re- 
tail store. The house-to-house price in- 
cludes limited credit to many consumers, 
in addition to weekly credit on an exten- 
sive scale allowed by drivers. The chain 
store price is ‘cash and carry.’ 

“Detailed returns covering the market- 
ing of bread were obtained by the com- 
mission from 147 large baking companies 
operating 355 plants. These companies 
distributed either wholesale or house-to- 
house exclusively, or combined both 
methods of doing business. More than 
75 per cent of the plants reporting were 
engaged solely in wholesale business, and 
nearly 18 per cent combined wholesale 
and house-to-house business. The bal- 
ance, or only 7 per cent, were exclu- 
sively house-to-house plants. 

“Exclusively wholesale plants, however. 
reported nearly 79 per cent of the total 
bread sales of these plants, compared 
with only 4% per cent for the exclusive- 
ly house-to-house plants. 

“While certain of the plants do a lim- 

ited amount of wholesale business 
through out-of-town agents, peddlers and 
retail shipping customers, the great bulk 
of the business is done through the oper- 
ation of wholesale or house-to-house 
routes, which may be either or both city 
and out-of-town. 
. “Weekly sales to customers of whole- 
sale routes averaged $7.26 for bread, 
$1.44 for other bakery products, and 
$8.70 for the two poner M9 
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“On house-to-house routes the average 
customer bought 78c worth of bread, 
and 22c worth of other bakery prod- 
ucts, or a total of 95c for bakery goods 
each week. 

“The average number of customers on 
wholesale routes was 58, and on house- 
to-house routes 255. The average vol- 


ume of business reported per route was 
$508 per week for wholesale routes, and 
$244 for house-to-house routes. 
“Comparing the costs of bread in dif- 
ferent cities, it appears that ingredient 
costs are dominated by flour costs, which, 
in turn, are apparently influenced chiefly 
by the location of the city and, conse- 
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‘Don’t Wait to Teach Your Salesgirls How 


By Regina M. McAllister 


Sales Service Representative of The Fleischmann 


N my work as a sales service repre- 

sentative of The Fleischmann Co. I 

find that many bakers have only a 
hazy idea of what to teach salesgirls in 
order to make them better producers of 
sales. These bakers are too prone to 
say to themselves: “Selling’s nothing at 
all. If I make the goods all right, there’s 
nothing hard about selling them,”—and 
let it go at that. A moment’s delibera- 
tion on the subject will tell a different 
story, however, and selling will receive 
the attention due it. 

I will outline the work which we do 
in the classes which we conduct, so that 
those bakers whom we have been unable 
to serve up to this time can start apply- 
ing the same instruction themselves. 
This outline of study and instruction was 
one worked out by bakers and by The 
Fleischmann Traveling School some two 
or three years ago, when it was dis- 
covered that, try as they would to make 
perfect products, there was a great lack 
of intelligent selling, which prevented 
bakers from attaining maximum sales. 
The program has been working all over 
the country, and has been very success- 
ful in attaining the desired results. 

In teaching girls the principles of in- 
telligent selling, the first point to be im- 
pressed upon them is the understanding 
and knowledge of the products they sell. 
I don’t care who she is, no girl can work 
behind a counter without this knowledge. 
The wide-awake girl will find out for her- 
self, but it’s not the wide-awake one 
that needs this training, it’s the girl who 
has to be directed and pushed. There- 
fore it is extremely important that every 
baker who wants his girls to sell his 
products in any volume should see to it 
that they know how these products are 
made, the ingredients that go into them, 
and when they are going to be on sale, 
so that in selling to customers they can 
make an interesting and intelligent sales 
talk. The baker who makes a point of 


giving his salespeople an understanding 
of his shop procedures and schedules is 
bound to get a more interested response 
from his girls, which will produce the de- 
sired increase in the sales of his products. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing for 
any baker to teach is the necessary in- 
struction in the abstract points of atti- 
tude, approach to customers, and the cor- 
rect idea of commercial hospitality. 
These subjects are intangible, it is true, 
but nevertheless realities in conducting 
any business. Because of their extreme 
importance, and because of the very dif- 
ficulty of explaining them, they deserve 
all the more attention. A few girls in- 
stinctively know these principles; the 
great majority do not. One of the best 
ways that I have discovered for giving 
salesgirls this training is to observe them 
at work, and when anything occurs which 
can illustrate these things point out to 
them just how to correct the condition 
the next time. 

As a starter you can caution them in 
the A BC of selling, “Always Be Courte- 
ous,’ and in the observation that, regard- 
less of what a salesgirl thinks, “The 
Customer Is Always Right.” A custom- 
er must never be argued with, because 
arguments never sell merchandise. 

In most bakeshops, and retail stores in 
general, the salesgirls usually take care 
of the interior appearance, window dec- 
orations and the general tone of the store. 
This is as it should be, because of the 
great importance these things exert over 
a business. 

It is said that the Marshall Field de- 
partment store in Chicago makes a boast 
that its windows earn half its income. 
Not department stores alone have found 
this out; every other successful retailer 
has discovered it. Why not the baker? 
Especially with all the wonderful help 
he can get free of charge from the trade 
papers with their articles on this subject, 
and from allied tradesmen who know it 
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AL SMITH’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 





mansion at A 


International Newsreel Photo 


Fror Governor Smith's birthday celebration on Dec. 30, chefs in the executive 


lbany, N. Y., baked a 100-lb cake, shown in the above picture. 


The confection was topped with a replica of the White House in Washington, 
doubtless a delicate reference to certain presidential aspirations. “a 
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quently, freight rates. With regard to 
manufacturing expense indicated, differ- 
ences between the cities which are lar 
are apparently determined chiefly by the 
volume of production per man hour, and 
this in turn is largely conditioned by 
the extent to which the plant is auto- 
matic.” 


to Sell— Do It Now! 


Co. 


to be true and are willing to assist bak- 
ers in applying correct principles of dis- 
play and attention getting windows so 
they will produce the largest possible vol- 
ume of -sales. 

Here’s a very definite opportunity for 
bakers to get out their old copies of The 
Northwestern Miller and American Bak- 
er, and to study them and apply the 
principles of good display to their own 
particular businesses. Then teach the 
salesgirls how to dress windows, where to 
put the Special Today cards to get the 
best results from them, how to arrange 
counters so that they will attract the 
most attention from customers, and how 
to take advantage of simple ideas of 
making the inside of the store as attrac- 
tive as possible for any given sum of 
money, however small. If bakers teach 
their salesgirls nothing other than this, 
they have accomplished a tremendous 
task which will mean good increases in 
their business. 

This type of work naturally appeals to 
girls, for they are women, after all, and, 
being one myself, I am sure that I would 
rather work in a retail store that looks 
restful, cheerful and clean than in many 
of the haphazardly arranged and not-so- 
clean bakeshops I have seen. If you as 
a baker become interested in display and 
appearance, you will find that ‘your girls 
will go far ahead of you before you know 
it; they will take to it like ducks to 
water. But let them know you want it; 
and don’t discourage any initiative they 
may have. 

There’s at least one more thing every 
baker should teach his girls how to do, 
and that is to handle and wrap his prod- 
ucts correctly. To create the best im- 
pression on the trade, none of his prod- 
ucts should be touched by hand in front 
of the customer. Teach your girls to 
pick up all products so that the hand 
doesn’t touch them. They can use wax 
paper, or various other methods. 

Then supply them with the proper con- 
tainers for your merchandise. Don’t ex- 
pect them to inclose a dozen cookies in 
a box large enough for a 10-inch pie, or 
to put a chocolate frosted cake into a 
paper bag. If you do, you are putting 
hindrances in her way, making it that 
much more difficult for her to sell. Let 
her have the necessary accessories with 
which to work, and then teach her how 
to use them. 

One more point I wish to emphasize 
is that of cleanliness. If I were a baker 
I wouldn’t hire or keep a girl who isn’t 
naturally clean. She should be clean and 
neat in her personal appearance; for if 
she is, you will know that she will insist 
on clean, neat surroundings. I believe 
that in the handling of food products, 
and especially in a place where they are 
being sold, every possible emphasis should 
be placed on cleanliness. It is absolutely 
imperative! 

But I wouldn’t expect a girl to have 
a clean, neat apron and dress, and still 
do all the heavy cleaning necessary in the 
management of the store. I’ve seen stores 
where the baker expected his girl to do 
the mopping, sidewalk sweeping and 
cleaning, scour shelves, counters, and 
even wash windows. That’s not right. 
She can’t possibly do all those things and 
present a neat appearance to the trade. 
Let the dirty cleaning be done by a por- 
ter or a charwoman especially delegated 
to that work, so that the salesgirl can 
devote her time to display arrangement, 
window decoration and waiting on cus- 
tomers. I believe that the bakers who 
follow this policy will agree that it is 
right. 








" NSTEAD of even sponginess—a smooth, 
oe pees close grain and silky texture—which 
aN o should characterize the crumb of good 
a) LiPyce bread, one is occasionally confronted 
4 ye with loaves in which large holes occupy 
Hees) considerable space in the interior. Some 
years there is a regular epidemic of holes in bread. 
When bakers start using the new crop flour in such a 
year, complaints about this trouble come in from all 
sections of the country. Such was the case last year. 
In one of the monthly bulletins issued by the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. (May, 1927) we read: “For the 
ast few months numerous complaints, caused by the 
historical trouble of holes in bread, have been brought 
to our attention.” 

The session of bakery engineers during the recent 
Chicago convention also devoted considerable time to 
discussing numerous reports on holes in bread, with 
investigation into the probable causes and suggested 
remedies. Mr. Price, who presided, stated that the 
new 1927 crop figures showed fewer holes in bread, and 
benefits were observed in the early stages of the crop 
by changes in shop handling, lower temperature, less 
mixing and a variation of the yeast percentage. 

An article on holes in bread by the baking expert, 
James Meikle, Glasgow, Scotland, in a recent issue of 
Bakers’ Helper, said: “That there is no finality to this 
subject is my only excuse for discussing it again. I 
know of no more worrying matter in the art of baking 
than persisting holes in the face of all the skill that 
a@ man possesses, and one is led at times to speculate 
upon the cause of the cavities, large and small, that 
will show up in spite of the most determined attempts 
to get rid of the trouble. There are numerous causes 
of holes in bread, and an attempt to get clear of one 
cause often develops another.” 

Some of you older bakers may remember that we 
had just such trouble and aggravation when we started 
using flour from the 1912 crop. I was superintendent 
of the Banner Baking Co., Cincinnati, at the time, and 
it may be of interest to recall my personal experience 
with this most puzzling, most aggravating, problem. 

The accompanying illustrations will help to make 
the narrative more convincing. Figure 1 shows some 
of our large Vienna loaves. You will notice the abnor- 
mally large holes, which frequently extended through 
omar the whole length of the loaf (18 inches). To 
increase the perplexing phenomenon, in very few loaves 
would you suspect anything wrong by their outer 
appearance and shape, and the slashes or cuts would 
lay o as perfect and smooth as could be desired. 
Nobody would ever surmise a tunnel large enough for 
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The Perennial Problem of Holes in Bread 


By Emil Braun 


a mouse to run through, without disturbing the bottom 
or top crust. 

As you may guess, each piece shown is a section 
from a different loaf, and each loaf was from a differ- 
ently fermented dough. We tried out every reasonable 
method—more salt in one dough; both warmer and 
cooler fermentation; old sponge and young sponge; 
younger dough and older dough; more yeast, malt, 
etc. Some doughs we ran through the brake from 
one to ten times; but all to no avail—the holes were 
present in a majority of the loaves. 


THE walls of these holes or pockets were always as 

smooth and shiny as glass. We stopped greasing 
the troughs and used no grease or oil on the divider 
and dough chute. We stopped using dusting flour for 
molding, and made the loaves up by hand. But still 
many holes appeared in every batch. Finally we made 
separate doughs from each of the four flours used in 
the blend, although I was skeptical about tracing the 
trouble to that source, because we had been makin 
thousands of loaves of single and double pan brea 
every day from the same blend of flours and never had 
found alarming cavities. 

I found that in Vienna loaves, made from the 
strongest Minnesota p+ yoo flour, holes were larger 
and more frequent. f course this was some encour- 
agement, and proved that the different flours did not 
pull together during fermentation. Further experi- 
ments showed that the richer and shorter patents pro- 
duced the closest grain and smoothest texture, reducing 
the danger of large holes to a minimum. 

For the hearth baked bread we found that the 
high-speed mixers developed the gluten too much, and 
we used the old style mixer and mixed dough consid- 
erably less. One other brand of flour, which would 
give trouble in straight dough or young sponge method, 
would produce close grained, good textured hearth 
bread, when the sponge was allowed to age one to one 
and a half hours longer. Selecting one certain brand 
of flour and treating the fermentation according to 
the character of the gluten helped to eliminate all 
danger of large pockets in our hearth baked bread. 

To show that the trouble of holes in bread can be 
found more frequently in the so-called factory bread 
is illustrated in Figures 2, 3 and 4. Figure 2 shows 
a slice of a rye loaf, bought at a delicatessen store 
and served at our own table. It was made by a large 
bakery, having a wide reputation for its rye bread. 
The whole wheat loaf shown in Figure 8 was bought 
the next day, and is also the product of a large 











bakery which makes a specialty of this bread. The 
cavity extended through one half of the loaf, while 
the other half was almost perfect in grain and texture. 
The white pan loaf in Figure 4 would cut as firm and 
smooth as a piece of real pound cake, but still there 
were air pockets. 

Although it seems to be the general opinion that 
flour from last crop is not so liable to cause holes in 
bread, we still find them quite frequently when and 
where we least expect them. (See Figure 5.) 

The Red Star Yeast Bulletin points out “that it 
is really believed that flour itself is never the cause 
of holes in bread, and since the fermentation demand 
of flour varies so much, the real cause, outside of 
purely a poor mechanical condition, must be improper 
fermentation.” 


'T HEREFORE, since there are so many different 

factors which can cause large holes, cavities and 
air pockets, it is up to the man in charge of the shop 
to find the cause in each case. 

An interesting object lesson, however, in the al 
duction of large cavities or pockets may be gained by 
taking a basin of strong solution of soap in water, 
and blowing into it through a glass tube. A mass 
of bubbles is formed on the surface of the solution 
first, eventually filling the whole vessel. Let it rest, 
and watch the gradual disappearance of the bubbles. 
Careful inspection will show in the interior of the mass 
some of the bubble walls getting thinner until at last 
they collapse, and several small bubbles coalesce to 
form one of a large size. Practically the same thing 
occurs in dough today as at the close of the last cen- 
tury, according to an English view on the subject in 
the Bakers Times of London, 1899. If a dough is 
allowed to get overproofed it will be seen on being 
cut to contain a number of large holes or air pockets. 
Good firm molding will remove the gas from these. If 
a loaf containing these large holes be placed in the 
oven they will expand there, and thus give still more 
irregular aération. The same process of a number of 
small holes breaking down into one big one may occur 
during baking in a piece of dough, which, if cut prior 
to its going into the oven, would show no signs of 
large holes or pockets. Here the cause must be lack 
of tenacity in the dough which forms the hole walls, 
and the cause of such holes must be found in the con- 
stituents of the dough. The elasticity of dough at this 
stage is principally due to the gluten present, and 
when fermentation has been carried sufficiently far to 
destroy the tenacity of the gluten, breaking down into 


- holes is a natural, normal result. 
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‘Business ~/\otions for the ‘Baker By Wayne G. Martin, Jp. 














S selling becomes more scientific and 
as far as possible is governed by sets 
of rules, sales managers are prone 

toforget that each retail distributing 
unit is operated by an individual, and is 
not merely a red or blue 
or some other colored 
tack on a map. This is 
likely to apply quite ac- 
curately to sales managers for wholesale 
bakeries with distribution scattered over 
a comparatively wide area. 

But no matter how scientific selling 
may become, it will always be dangerous 
for a sales manager to forget that the 
points he has on his map are, after all, 
human beings, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. Some occurrence that to 
the sales manager may be utterly trivial, 
to the retail grocer may seem to present 
a problem of major importance. If he is 
treated as though both he and his busi- 
ness are but a cog-in a machine, the sales 
manager who adopts this policy very 
likely will find out quickly enough that 
the dealer is an individual and not a 
dot on a map. Individuals must be 
dealt with as such, 


* * 


“BILL doesn’t seem to be making good 

on his route. I guess I will have to 
fire him, and see if I can pick up an- 
other man somewhere.” This bit of sales 
philosophy is typical of 
a certain school of bak- 


INDIVIDUALS, 
NOT TACKS 


A VALUABLE 


TYPE OF ery sales management; 
SALES hiring and firing, rather 
MANAGERS than training and lead- 


ing. In this course of 
action the fact is overlooked that each 
salesman is an individual, and has to 
be handled in accordance with his own 
individuality. 

The sales manager has no assurance 
that the man he employs to succeed Bill 
will prove to be a better producer, but 
it takes less patience to fire Bill than to 
try to develop him’ into a successful 
bread salesman. This, however, is an ex- 
pensive practice for the bakery. Good 
men usually are hard to obtain, and if 
one can be developed from within the or- 
ganization, so much the better for all 
concerned, Sales managers who have 
sufficient patience and ability to help 
improve the driver-salesmen who are al- 
ready on their payrolls are the most 
valuable to their companies, and are to- 
day producing the best results. 


* * 


Wit the rapid development in the 
wholesale baking industry within 
recent years, individual plants are now 
serving an ever widening 


THE VALUE territory. Where former- 
OF KNOWING ly aw! -. sale bakery had 
TERRITORY as its outlets only those 
CONDITIONS retail grocery stores in 


its own city or com- 
munity, now its trucks are sent far 
afield, and where they stop, the busi- 
ness of the company is carried on by 
express shipments. 

Because of this situation, the man- 
agement of every wholesale bakery is 
vitally concerned with the existing busi- 
ness conditions in a number of different 
communities, for to a certain extent its 
business is dependent upon these condi- 
tions. When eral business is brisk 
and labor well employed, bread con- 
sumption is usually heavier. Although 
the distribution of ‘a wholesale bakery 
may still be limited to a radius of a 
few hundred miles, nevertheless the con- 
ditions in that territory may vary ma- 
terially. 

Consequently, it is of considerable im- 
portance to those who are in charge of 
sales for a wholesale bakery to have a 
definite idea as to those conditions. 
Some communities at certain times may 
warrant more intensive sales efforts than 
others, some may need more careful 
credit regulation, and in others still 


more r factors may demand dif- 
ferent han . But, regardless of the 
individual the management of 


a wholesale bakery must keep itself 
thoroughly and accurately informed of 
all business trends in every community 
in which it does business, so that its 
policies may be properly directed. 

* * 


OME bakers will talk about the ten- 

dency of the American public to buy 
the best automobiles, radios, clothing and 
various articles of luxury that its money 
can buy, and at the same 
time they will be trying 
to get their share of the 
public’s bread business 
by means of cheap prices, 
and the necessarily lower quality that 
always accompanies price cutting. 

Whether it is in bread or automobiles, 
the American public wants quality, con- 
sistent with price. Automobile manu- 
facturers are aware of this fact, as evi- 
denced by the emphasis placed upon bet- 
ter quality in the cars brought out at the 
first of the year rather than upon price 
reductions. Some bakers have also rec- 
ognized the existence of this tendency 
among consumers, and they are the ones 
who are going ahead the most satisfac- 
torily today. The sooner the baking in- 
dustry as a whole realizes this fact and 
conducts its business accordingly, the 
quicker will many of the evils now con- 
fronting it be eliminated. 

* * 


[XN an attempt to build up volume, 

which now seems to be the main ob- 
jective of a good many wholesale bak- 
eries, driver-salesmen are instructed to 
leave as many loaves of 
bread as possible in each 
retail outlet on _ their 
routes. The inevitable 
result is that all of this 
bread is not sold, and the taking back 
of stales becomes a problem of real dan- 
ger, both to the individual baker and the 
industry at large. 

When a retail grocer notices that each 
day a large number of loaves from the 
previous day’s delivery must be taken 
back to make room for fresh bread, he 
naturally believes that this particular 
brand is in very little demand. He 
loses interest in it, and when his cus- 
tomers call for bread he will usually 
give them a brand which seems to him 
to be meeting with greater public favor. 

Volume, though necessary, is in this 
case defeating its own purpose. If the 


QUALITY 
RATHER 
THAN PRICE 


DANGERS IN 
FORCING 
VOLUME 


route salesman, through observation, de- 
termines just about what quantity of 
his bread will move through a store 
daily, and leaves a number of loaves in 
proportion to this, the dealer will soon 
notice, especially if his attention is called 
to it from time to time, that this brand 
of bread is selling well, or at least that 
there are not a large number of stales 
to be returned the following day. He 
will believe that in it he has a good 
number, and his inclination will be to 
push it. Gradually, under this process, 
volume will come of its own accord. 
Sometimes volume cannot be forced. It 
has to be built up gradually. 


* + 


MANY retail bakers, who have put 
real quality into their products, 
have failed to reach their greatest pos- 
sible business success through overlook- 
ing the fact that the eye 
is a pathway to the stom- 
ach. Before a consumer 
can be turned into a per- 
manent customer of a 
bakery through the excellence of its prod- 
ucts, he first must be induced to try 
them. Unless they are appealing to the 
eye, it is difficult to gain this trial. 
For instance, two bakers may be mak- 
ing equally good products. One sim- 
ly places a few rolls, a loaf or two of 
Senet and possibly a cake in a showcase 
or window, and waits for customers. 
The other sees that samples of all of 
the products of his ovens are attractively 
displayed, both in his windows and show- 
cases. He sees to it that the surround- 
ings are clean, and that the food appears 
as attractive as possible. It is needless 
to say that the latter baker, who is a 
merchandiser as well, will quickly build 
up a far larger trade than the former 
and, incidentally, once established, he 
will keep it. 


THE VALUE 
OF GOOD 
APPEARANCE 


2. 2 2) 


[IN getting the products of their ovens 
onto the tables of the ultimate con- 
sumers, wholesale bakers are confronted 
by two problems—merchandising and sell- 

ing. Often, unfortunate- 
MERCHANDIS- ly, the distributing of 
ING VS. bakery goods is not thus 
SELLING divided. The goods come 

out of the ovens, are 
loaded onto delivery trucks, and the 
driver-salesmen do what they can _ to 
get them into places of retail food dis- 
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Baker-Magnets for Trade 


By George W. Tuttle 
Making the bakery a small-sized Spotless Town. 


A display window that is both an appetite arouser and a purse opener. 


A location that will not allow these words, “Full many a flower was born 
to blush unseen,” to apply to your business. 


An inexhaustible supply of patience—even with a grouchy customer. 


Bakery stuff as fresh as the morning, and as healthful as the sunshine. 


> + 
Must not the bakery be the quiver, the best ingredients the arrows, and 


perfection the bull’s-eye? 


+ + 
Helpers who understand that courtesy is the best bakery dessert, and who 


furnish it free to every customer. 


An unquenchable liking for common people, are they not the Great Tribe 


of Bread Eaters and Business Makers? 


> + 
Waiting upon each child in turn; children cannot be sidetracked with im- 
punity, for they are swift to resent unfair treatment. 


> + 
Remembering that the cookies you give the hungry little girl who always 
comes to you for her loaf of bread may prove to be cookies cast on the busi- 
ness waters. 





tribution. Some call this merchandising, 
others call it ‘selling. 

Between the two, however, there is a 
material difference which must be clear- 
ly realized before the most satisfactory 
distribution can be obtained. Merchan- 
dising is much broader in its function 
than is selling. It includes the proper 
co-ordination of production and sellin 
departments; the determination of kin 
and quality of products; the means of 
distribution, and, in general, advertising 
and sales campaigns. 

Selling is a much more definite activ- 
ity. It includes the arrangements of 
routes, the selection and supervision of 
driver-salesmen and the carrying out of 
such sales campaigns as may be brought 
out by the merchandising department. 
That the distribution of bakery goods 
by wholesale plants should be consid- 
ered in this light is proven by the fact 
that the majority of the most progres- 
sive companies in the country now realize 
the difference between merchandising and 
selling, and guide their businesses ac- 
cordingly. 

* * 
FREQUENTLY, because of the active 
competition now existing within the 
industry, bakers are prone to seek new 
methods, new ways of advertising and 


selling, and new mer- 
FOLLOWING  chandising goods which 
FUNDA- purposes than those upon 
MENTALS which their businesses 


have been built up to the present point. 
But in this they are seeking blindly, for 
there are no new fundamentals in busi- 
ness. There are new ways of applying old 
principles, but even here it is always 
necessary to keep uppermost in mind 
the basic rules. 

If a baker feels that his business is 
not going ahead as rapidly as it should, 
or, worse, that it is definitely slipping 
backward, his first step should be an 
examination of the fundamentals of his 
whole organization, rather than hunt- 
ing for something new, which likely as 
not-he will never find. In other words, 
is he making the kind and quality of 
products wanted in the community he 
serves, are his production costs within 
line of those of his competitors, and is he 
merchandising his goods in a sound way? 

In the mad scramble for business to- 
day, such thoughts may sound very rudi- 
mentary. However, it is the close fol- 
lowing of these so-called fundamentals 
that has built the baking business to its 
present standard, and especially is this 
true of the merchandising features of 
the industry. 

* * 
[NX obtaining distribution for his bread 
the wholesale baker naturally attempts 
to sell that merchant in each PAs, 
whom he thinks will give him the largest 


volume. In doing this he usually tries 

to get his bread into the 
DON’T largest store and the one 
OVERLOOK which is best established 
THE SMALL in the community. But 
STORE in so doing he often over- 


looks a number of fac- 
tors which frequently control the volume 
of bread sales. 

The largest retail grocer in a com- 
munity may not enjoy the greatest vol- 
ume of bread sales. His class of trade 
may not buy as much bread as does that 
of the smaller grocer, located in a neigh- 
borhood of working people. Again, on 
account of the very size of his store, 
he may think it necessary to carry a 
number of different brands of bread, 
which in itself will curtail the volume of 
any one of those handled. 

It is desirable, of course, for a whole- 
sale baker to have his bread in the lead- 
ing stores of his territory, but in his 
eagerness to attain this end often the 
smaller places are overlooked, when, in 
fact, they may offer greater distribution 
than the larger stores. A careful study 
of each neighborhood is necessary before 
the baker can be sure that he is gaining 
the best distribution. 
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OMEN of the United States who 

actually direct the purchase of 92 

per cent of the foodstuffs sold each 
year are directly and vitally interested in 
bakeries, bakery products and bakery 
service. This fact, and several others of 
equal importance to the breadstuffs in- 
dustry, are the conclusions drawn from 
a study of results in the recently con- 
ducted Bakers’ Gold Medal Flour Radio 
Contest, sponsored by the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

This company offered $10,000 in 233 
cash prizes to housewives in an effort to 
focus the attention of women on bakery 
products and to gather reasons as to why 
housewives find it to their advantage to 
buy and serve the products of the baker. 

A chart showing the comparative popu- 
larity of the various reasons given by the 
women who entered the contest is re- 
produced elsewhere on this page, as well 
as is a statement by Henry Stude, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, and Michael Hoffmann, former pres- 
ident of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, Retail and Wholesale, expressing 
their view of what the contest accom- 
plished, these two men being among the 
judges. 

Conclusions drawn from a study of the 
facts developed have been distributed 
by the Washburn Crosby Co. in booklet 
form to the baking industry. 

These conclusions point out that women 
are directly and vitally interested in 
bakeries, bakery products and bakery 
service. It is maintained that this in- 
terest can be increased if the attention 
of women is focused on the benefits to 
them of buying and serving the products 
of the baker. 

As shown in the chart, the reasons giv- 
en show that 86 per cent of housewives 
are interested in saving time and energy; 
83 per cent, in economy; 70 per cent, in 
quality ingredients; 45 per cent, in con- 
venience; 38 per cent, in nutrition and 
health; 37 per cent, in variety, and so 
on down the list of reasons. 

It is pointed out that with this in- 
formation in mind bakers can more in- 
telligently shape their plans to furnish 
the definite things housewives want and 
to influence women to buy and serve 
more bakery products. 

Any baker who is equipped to furnish 
the desired products and service can 
greatly increase his business by hard 
hitting, continuous advertising directed at 
these reasons, the booklet declares. 

A number of suggestions to bakers for 
increasing sales and profits are included. 

1, Study what women in general and 
the women of your trade territory want 
from bakers. 

2. Plan to give housewives the bakery 
products and service they specify as most 
important. 

8. Advertise, and tell women just as 
forcefully and just as often as you can 
that you and your bakery products will 
save them: time and energy, save them 
actual cash, furnish them with well-baked 
quality products made of the same ma- 
terials the best home cooks use, render 
them a convenience, aid the family health 
and give variety, and so on through the 
18 reasons. 

4, Tell your bakery story. It is be- 
lieved that individual bakers will gain 
and cumulative benefit will-accrue to the 
industry if advertising effort is directed 
toward the reasons given by the women 
themselves. 

A series of advertisements prepared as 
a result of a study of the survey have 
been drawn up for the guidance of bak- 
ers in presenting their product to the 
public. These are illustrated, each one 
stressing some particular appeal. One 
is in the form of a letter to the “home- 
keeper,” pointing out that buying of 
bakery goods saves her time, while an- 
other stresses the economy of such buy- 
ing. A third mentions the fact that only 

quality ingredients are used. Health is 
a selling point emphasized in another of 
the series. Convenience and variety are 
reasons advanced in other advertisements. 

Mrs. F. W. Griffiths, Puyallup, Wash., 
won first prize of $5,000 in the contest. 
Miss Pearl Hunshaw, Windfall, Ind., 
was awarded second prize of $1,000. 
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Valuable Conclusions Drawn From Gold 
Medal Flour Contest 


Mrs, P, D. Gibson, Rosslyn, Va., won 
third prize of $500. 

The contest was open from Sept. 26 
to Nov. 5, 1927, and was advertised by 
12 announcements over the largest num- 
ber of radio stations ever used for a 
single broadcast; also by pages in Lib- 
erty magazine, and by store and window 
displays. 

Over 4,000 individual bakers located 


CHART 
Showing Popularity of Housewives’ “‘Reasons"” 
wot SAVES TIME AND ENERGY 
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from coast to coast asked for advertising 
material, and made the contest theirs by 
the use of window displays, inserts and 
newspaper space. 

An unexpectedly large number of 
housewives entered and submitted the five 
best reasons why they find it to their ad- 
vantage to buy and serve the products 
of the baker. Every city of any size in 





every one of the United States and many 
foreign countries were represented by 
contestants. 

On Nov. 14, the judges met in Minne- 
apolis and reviewed the entries. 

In a letter to the bakers of the United 
States, James Ford Bell, president of 
the company, said that from the ava- 
lanche of reasons sent in by women in 
every walk of life and from every state 
of the Union, an illuminating picture of 
just what women were thinking about 
the baker and his products had been 
gained. 

“We hope that the findings of the con- 
test may be used by bakers everywhere 
to help achieve greater sales and prosper- 
ity,” Mr. Bell said. “Please have in 
mind, in reviewing these figures, that they 
represent what the housewife thinks.” 
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PRICE NOT CONSIDERED 
CRITICAL BREAD FACTOR 


Representatives of a Boston newspa- 
per recently visited over 10,000 house- 
holds in all sections of the city in which 
50,000 bread eaters reside. The object 
was to obtain firsthand information as 
to the attitude of consumers and the 
appeals that ought to be made by bakers 
to win their patronage for bakery prod- 
ucts. Among 10,183 housewives inter- 
viewed, freshness was the first requisite 
with more than 4,300, flavor the second, 
keeping quality the third, and only 1,000, 
or hardly 10 per cent, considered the 
price as a factor. Color was mentioned 
by only 200, and only the same number 
said anything about size. Texture was 
noticed by 900. 


CIC ICG ICOW ION ON 


Healthfulness of White Bread Stressed 
at St. Paul Meeting 


HITE bread is the real health 

bread; food faddists and pseudo- 

nutritional experts have so flooded 
the country with propaganda to the con- 
trary that even many bakers have been 
deceived; the white loaf is an ideal ar- 
ticle of diet when made with skim milk, 
and bakers should push its sale. These 
were some of the points brought out by 
P. J. Shortt, of the American Dry Milk. 
Institute, Chicago, in an address at a 
meeting of the Associated Bakers of St. 
Paul, held in that city on Jan. 11. 

About 60 persons, 35 of them St. Paul 
bakers and the remainder allied trades- 
men and Minneapolis members of the 
trade, attended this meeting, at which 
Mr. Shortt was the principal speaker. In 
his address he said that bakers had un- 
wittingly aided the faddists, to their 
own detriment, by being deceived as to 
the poor nutritional qualities of white 
bread. Believing the faddists, he said, 
bakers had succumbed to the craze for 
“branny” bread, had pushed the sale of 
that article, and in consequence their 
business had declined. 

Mr. Shortt said that white bread was 
criticized because white flour lacked 
mineral salts. He urged the use of skim 
milk in the baker’s formula to supply 
this deficiency. He stressed the impor- 
tance of calcium in the diet, and said 
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A STATEMENT BY TWO PRESIDENTS 


TRIKING facts regarding the bakery merchandise and service de- 
S sired by housewives have been brought to the baking industry by the 

Bakers’ Gold Medal Flour Radio Contest. 

Many thousands of housewives have stated in no uncertain terms just 
why they have found it to their advantage to buy and serve the products 

These reasons constitute a mandate from the buyers of 
They can be checked and used profitably, and wise bakers 
everywhere will use them in their merchandising and advertising. 

As judges in the Bakers’ Contest, we personally studied the thousands 
We supervised the sorting of reasons and an analysis of them. 
We are impressed with the fact that this contest did three things: 

First—It stirred up a nationwide interest among thinking women in 
the advantage of buying from bakers. 

Second—lIt resulted in a survey for the baking industry and has been 
the means of our learning the qualifications, products and service that 
housewives want and expect from bakeries. 

Third—It has given to bakers a formula for advertising. 
words, any baker can now profit by having and advertising the eight or 
ten definite things which the vast majority of housewives have stated are 
the things that make it to their advantage to buy his Dag By doing 
this he is bound to increase his business and bring credi 

We are attaching hereto the “reasons” ye b 
are listed in order of their importance an 
digest will confirm the opinions of some and will open the eyes of other 
bakers. We believe that no wise baker will deny that these “reasons” fur- 
nish the points that he should make in advertising and back P in his pro- 
duction and merchandising. We understand that the Wash 
Co. will later furnish a detailed percentage report of returns by localities 


We feel sure that this survey and direct information from the house- 
wives, who as a class direct 90 per cent of the country’s food purchases, 
is a wonderful contribution to the industry, and we urge all bakers, large 
and small, to study the returns and use the information, 


Henry Srvune, President 


Micuart Horrmann, Former President 
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that milk furnished a large percentage 
of the average family’s calcium. 

As reported in The Northwestern 
Miller of Jan. 18, all officers of the St. 
Paul association were re-elected at the 
meeting. These are: William Glaser, 
president; W. O. Kiwus, vice president; 
Nicholas Andres, treasurer; Thomas F. 
Shields, recording secretary; E. H. Brau- 





William Glaser, Re-elected President of 
the Associated Bakers of St. Paul 


nig, Jr., financial secretary. The trus- 
tees include Charles Holz, J. G. Steb- 
bins, Nicholas Saumweber and August 
Brocker. 

Mr. Glaser acted as toastmaster at the 
dinner which preceded the meeting. He 
called upon Joseph Hofer, vice president 
of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota, 
who responded in behalf of Minneapolis 
bakers present. Another speaker was 
Mr. Matthews, of the St. Paul Retail 
Grocers’ Association, who spoke of con- 
ditions in the grocery trade and dis- 
cussed chain store competition. He re- 
ferred to the fact that in some cities 
chain stores get as much as 60 per cent 
of the grocery business, while in others 
they receive no more than 5 per cent, and 
urged trade co-operation and member- 
ship in associations. 

A, F. Gerhard, head of the baking de- 
partment of Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, spoke briefly. 

At the business session which followed 
the dinner, reports were made and there 
was some discussion of the bread weight 
bill and the giving of premiums. Mr. 
Glaser spoke of the unenforceability of 
the Minnesota weight bill which requires 
a loaf to weigh 16 oz when baked, with 
no tolerances permitted. He declared 
that it was impossible for a baker to 
produce a loaf legally, according to those 
specifications. e urged re of the 
law, or at least an amendment that 
would make it practical and enforceable. 
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N these days, when it is said that nearly 
everybody drives an automobile and the 
wag declares that pedestrians soon will 
be listed among the antiques, the baker’s 
delivery trucks may be just as repre- 
sentative of him, his business and his service as any 
member of his sales force; for the delivery truck con- 
tains salesmanship qualities and possibilities that 
should be promoted and improved with the same dili- 
gence that those same qualities are advanced in human 
salesmen. 

The salesman, representing the baker, makes his 
entrances and his exits. The delivery truck, by wind- 
ing in and out of the traffic, does the same thing. 
The salesman makes his entrances in one of two fash- 
ions: first, by sending in his card or in some other 
manner preparing the prospect for the interview; sec- 
ond, by presenting himself before the prospect without 
previous identification and depending upon his own 
personality and appearance to arouse initial interest. 
When the salesman departs, he either leaves his card, 
some literature on the subject of the interview; or 
merely shakes hands, smiles and says something pleas- 
ant to impress the prospect with his individuality and 
that of the firm he represents. 

An investigation into the salesmanship proclivities 
of delivery trucks indicates that they may make their 
entrances and exits in just as clever a manner as good 
salesmen do. The approach, or front end of the truck, 
is its entrance; the departure, or rear end, is its exit. 
Not all bakers are capitalizing these possibilities, but a 
few are, as is indicated by some observed on the 
streets of Denver, and, to illustrate our points, we 
will cite a few of them as examples. 

Across the front of the trucks of the Macklem 
Baking Co., just under the cab canopy and above the 
windshield, is the name of the firm, in legible lettering 
—“The Macklem Baking Co.” As the truck winds its 
way through the traffic, it presents its business card 
to those whom it approaches—a dignified, conservative 
entrance. 

On the rear of the truck again appears the name 
of the firm in increased prominence, and, instead of 
the lettering being all on one straight line, the first 
word “The” and the last word “Co.” are set off some- 
what to themselves, above, in the first instance, and 
below, in the second, the prominent words “Macklem 
Baking.” Thus the truck, in making its exit, leaves its 
card again, but stresses the name “Macklem” in an 
effort to make a deeper dent on the prospect’s memory. 

The same general idea is carried out on the trucks 
of the Campbell-Sell Baking Co., with this exception, 
that only the name, “Campbell-Sell,” appears. This is 
lettered in gold leaf, both back and front, on a white 
background, which bespeaks quality, according to au- 
thorities on motor truck advertising. However, there 
is this difference, the mere announcement of the name 
“Campbell-Sells” with nothing to attach it to would 
arouse interest when the truck presented its card, for 
the prospect, unless previously informed as to the 
nature of the Campbell-Sell business, would be inter- 
ested in knowing what it was all about, and might 
make inquiries and otherwise gain knowledge of the 
baking company and its products. In some ways we 
might consider the “exit” weak, inasmuch as it does 
not hook the name up with the telephone number and 
street address, but this is not so essential with a 
baking concern which deals with the public through 
the retailer, and a point is accomplished when the 
public’s curiosity is aroused sufficiently to inquire as 
to what the firm manufactures. 

The Puritan Pie Co. handles its entrances and 
exits in an entirely different manner, playing up the 
product more than the name of the firm. Across the 
front of the truck, just above the windshield, is the 
message, “Try Pack-ette Pies.” Instead of presenting 
a business card when making its entrance, the truck 
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ejalesmanship in ‘Bakers’ ‘Delivery Trucks 


‘By Willis Parker 


walks right up to the prospect and says, “Try our 
pies.” 

The exit is of the appetite arousing type, inasmuch 
as on each side of the rear door is the word “Pies,” 
reading downward. The exit leaves the customer in 
the dark as to whose pies or what kind of pies, but the 
company would benefit, through the law of averages, 
if the public’s desire for pie was increased by the 
presentation of the word when the truck takes its leave. 

The approach of the trucks of the Acme Baking 
Co. arouses interest by the peculiar color scheme. The 
lower half of the truck body is vertically striped with 
light blue and white. This is carried around to the 
front, so that it serves as a presentation card in just 
the same manner that a well-dressed (probably flashily 
dressed) salesman would arouse interest when he 
walked into a prospect’s office. The color scheme 
serves also as an identification in case a customer is 
awaiting the coming of the truck with supplies. The 
exit is in the same manner, the stripes arousing in- 
terest and serving as an identification and impressing 
upon the mind of the prospect the color scheme char- 
acteristic of this firm. 

By far the majority of bakers use the color scheme 
as a means of arousing interest or establishing iden- 
tity in the approach of their trucks, and we see very 
few with the name of the firm or the name of their 
lines of products on the front. It would appear that 
these firms are overlooking some sales promotion pos- 
sibilities. 

However, most of the bakers recognize the sales 
value of the rears of their trucks—the exits—for, as a 
medium, it is undoubtedly true that the rear has more 


advantages than the front, as motorists coming up . 


behind a truck have a longer time in which to read 
any sales argument presented on the rear than they 
would have were the motorists and the truck approach- 
ing each other, but nevertheless the front has more 





Direct baker-to-consumer distribution of bread is 

apparently an idea by no means a monopoly of the 
United States. The bread seller of Sumatra, shown in 
the accompanying photograph from Ewing Galloway, 
New York, carries his stock in trade in his hat, direct 
from the oven to his consumer patrons. 


possibilities than the sides, because, at the speed with 
which motor vehicles pass each other, it would be 
difficult to read messages on the sides. 

The McGavin Bread Co, recognizes this, and plays 
up the name of the product in large letters—‘Mc- 
Gavin’s Bread”—on the rear, and in smaller letters, 
but almost as prominent, “Your Best Food.” There is 
no mistaking the message or whose bread the pros- 
pective customer should eat, and, regardless of the 
entrance or the nature of the interview, that message 
is left with the prospect when the truck makes its exit. 

There are many and varied messages placed on the 
rears of bakery trucks. One firm has only the tele- 
phone number, which is obviously weak, inasmuch as 
it hooks up with nothing else. Another has the word 
“Bakers” on the rear. That advertises the industry, 
no doubt, but gives no individual in the industry any 
benefit. 

An analysis of delivery truck salesmanship indi- 
cates that truck owners have sought these principles 
in the entrance, or approach: 


1. To provide identification of the truck and its 
business as the opening of the sales argument. 

2. To provide identification marks for the benefit 
and convenience of any person anticipating the arrival 
of the truck. 

8. To arouse curiosity and interest because of some 
peculiar characteristic of the approach. 

These principles may be provided by placing the 
name of the firm, the slogan, or some other wording 
on the front of the truck, either on the cab canopy, 
on the windshield, under the windshield, or on the 
radiator, using color combinations that arouse interest 
and are so distinctive as to provide identification; ‘by 
placing some unusual insignia or emblem on the front 
of the machine, either on the top, on the radiator cap 
or on the radiator front—for example, painting the 
initial letter of the firm name on the honeycombed 
front of the radiator, or constructing the truck body 
in an unusual manner. 

Some of the motives in “exit” salesmanship are: 


1. Advertising. 
2. To arouse interest and curiosity. 
8. Identification. 


Since the rear of the truck has more opportunity 
to be read, the advertising or sales arguments may 
take many forms. Some good methods are: 


1. The plain “business card” in neat letters, pref- 
erably gold leaf, giving the firm name. To this may 
be added the street address and telephone number. 


2.,Playing up the trademark so as to tie up the 
truck salesmanship with other sales promotion me- 
diums. 


8. Using art work of a distinctive character. A 
cartoon is good. : 


4. Using a snappy slogan which arouses curiosity 
and interest, and hooking it up with the firm name. 


5. Humorous epigrams, or stating the firm name 
or address in a peculiar manner, such as “Between the 
Mint and the Jail.” 


A casual observation of many delivery trucks would 
convince one that some bakers would not care to 
appear in public in their pleasure cars if they were 
as dirty as their trucks. No baker would countenance 
a salesman appearing in the presence of a prospect 
with unshaven face or dirty neck. It is admitted that 
the rear of a motor truck accumulates dust quickly, 
but it is also to be admitted that it takes but a few 
minutes each morning or afternoon to wash of the 
dust with a hose. One baker demands that the trucks 
be “hosed” every day, that the woodwork around the 
latch on the rear doors be washed with soap and water 
every other day, and that the trucks be thoroughly 


washed, with soap and water if necessary, once a week. 
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New York Bakers Make Important Changes 
in Organization 
By S. O. Werner 


NE of the most enthusiastic gath- 
erings of bakers of the Empire 
State was the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the New York Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at ‘tthe Sagamore Hotel, 
Rochester, Jan. 16-18. L. A. Wehle, of 
the Wehle Baking Co., Rochester, presi- 
dent, and the other officers, have accom- 
plished much during the past year, and 
the results of their untiring work were 
evidenced at this convention by the larger 
attendance of bakers, greater interest in 
the business sessions, and approval and 
adoption of several important changes in 
organization and new features of service. 
Following an inspirational talk on Jan. 
17 by Senator Rabenold, who discussed 
the first year of the federation scheme 
of organization, a motion was carried 
providing for an amendment to the con- 
stitution to completely adopt the plan. 
Senator Rabenold said that the members 
of the New York state association last 
year paid dues of $1,836 and the allied 
trades $555. In addition, the association 
received $1,281, the amount paid in ex- 
cess of the $10,000 annual guaranty to 
the American Bakers Association. 


NUTRITIONAL WORK PLANNED 


The budget for 1928, he said, should 
provide for the employment of a field 
worker and a nutritional worker. By 
motion the executive committee was au- 
thorized to employ a nutritional worker 
when the funds of the association were 
sufficient. It was also decided to or- 
ganize the state into four zones, each 
with a vice president, who shall call sev- 
eral district meetings during the year. 
These zones are known as the metropoli- 
tan, capitol, central and western dis- 
tricts. 

Senator Rabenold reported for the 
nominating committee, and the election 
resulted as follows: Louis A. Webhle, 
Wehle Baking Co., Rochester, was re- 
elected president; vice presidents for the 
capitol district, Ralph Kimmey, J. Lan- 
sing Kimmey, Albany; central district, 
A. A. Rosenblum, New York Bakery, 
Utica; western district, Carl Kehlhof, 
Kehlhof’s Bakery, Buffalo; vice presi- 
dent from allied trades, Charles R. Ches- 
ley, New York, Procter & Gamble Co; 
treasurer, E. B. Kierstead, Fairbanks 
Baking Co., New York; secretary, Frank 
A. Lyon, New York. 

The following delegates were elected: 
W. H. Boettger, Boettger Baking Co., 
Utica; B. A. Cushman, Cushman Sons, 
Inc., New York; C. C. Ellis, Hall Baking 
Co., Buffalo; F. H. Frazier, General 
Baking Co., New York; E. J. Hotchkiss, 
R. Z. Spaulding Co., Inc., Binghamton; 
M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking 
Conpvention, New York; R. D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; L. A. 
Wehle, Wehle Baking Co., Rochester. 

Frederic H.~Frazier, of the General 
Baking Co., was also elected to the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association from New York 
state to fill the unexpired term of one 
year of Carl G, Nill, Nill & Jess, Water- 
town. ; 


HENRY STUDE PRAISED 


The convention was opened at 1:30 
p.m. on Jan. 16 by Mr. Wehle. Follow- 
ing an address of welcome by Secretary 
Woodward, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the president read his annual 
message. He told of the plans to divide 
the state into four sections, the work 
of B. Anthony, field worker, and the 
increase in membership during the past 
year. He spoke in glowing terms of the 
American Bakers Association, and paid 
a tribute to Henry Stude, national presi- 
dent, saying the entire industry was ben- 
efiting under his leadership. 

This business session was devoted to 
interesting discussions on advertising, 
cake sales, and sales policy and se gel 
zation. Alex F. Osborn, Buffalo, led the 
discussion on advertising, reading a num- 
ber of questions, and answering them as 
well as invi discussions from the 
these were, How man 
ts, ete, in a city 
against white bread? This was followed 





by a suggestion as how best to put be- 
fore these persons the right kind of data 
concerning white bread. 

Clarence O. Case, Boston, told of the 
pamphlet, “Bread,” by the late Profes- 
sor Harry Snyder, issued by The North- 
western Miller and American Baker, 
which he asserted was the finest he had 
ever seen regarding white bread, and 
every baker should get it and make use 
of it. Mr. Osborn said that he did not 
think any publisher would make use of 
copy attacking white bread, if ap- 
proached in the right manner. The Gen- 
eral Baking Co., for which Mr. Osborn 
is advertising counselor, has started a 
series of broadcasting twice a week out 
of New York, when Dr. Copeland dis- 
cusses foods, a great deal of his time 
being devoted to white bread. 

Mr. Osborn, in answer to a question, 
said that the General Baking Co.’s 
growth in recent years had been in whole 
wheat bread, but not at the expense 
of white bread. The idea was to get 
the consumer to switch off to whole 
wheat or other kinds of bread once a 
week, an increase in their appreciation 
of white bread resulting from this 
change. E. J. Hotchkiss advocated the 
inviting of school children to visit the 
plant. In his city every fourth and fifth 
grade pupil had inspected the bakery, 
and in most instances the ee had 
received letters from each pupil. 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 


In regard to advertising mediums, Mr. 
Osborn said that many try to use too 
many kinds. One should decide first the 
amount available for this purpose, and 
plan on an adequate method in one me- 
dium. Then he could decide on a sec- 
ond best medium for the remaining 
money. As to the use of samples when 
putting new products on the market, it 
was thought this plan as a rule too ex- 
pensive; but: if used, the smaller the 
samples the better. One large baking 
concern said it did not give free bread, 
even to its grocers. 

In conclusion Mr. Osborn said that 
although it was a problem to intelligently 
select the right medium for advertising, 
it was not so difficult to choose what one 
not to use. He thought the practice of 
indulging in premiums of intrinsic worth 
required little brains. He deplored the 
fact that in a radio contest recently 
conducted by the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, 86 per cent of the reasons 
given for the buying of bakers’ products 
was convenience, and only 15 per cent 
was appetite appeal. 

Ralph Ward, of the Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., opened his remarks by saying that 
out of: the 104 questions put forth by 
the national bakers’ body only one re- 
ferred to cake. Last year, he said, the 
low prices of materials, and the low sell- 
ing price, resulted in many bad practices 
creeping into the industry. There had 
been a decided increase wages paid 
salesmen, and a great increase in the 
return of stales, due to some extent to 
the greater variety of cakes, as large 
bakers were turning out cakes that pre- 
viously only had been made by the small- 
er ones, He thought cake would have 
to be taken out of packages, so that the 
goods could be seen by the consuming 
public, and the appetite appeal become 
effective. 

Of increasing importance to cake bak- 
ers, Mr. Ward said, was the present-day 
method of selling. During recent years 
much money has been spent in erecting 
fine plants, advertising, etc., but no busi- 
ness had been built up on distribution 
through the retail grocer, who is becom- 
ing weaker and weaker, and bakers were 
not doing anything to correct or help 
this situation. 


CAKE SALES INCREASING 


Ellis Baum, of. the. Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, claimed that cake sales 
were increasing. He felt that cake bak- 
ers were better off than bread bakers in 
roped to chain store competition. Fresh 

e would be a deciding factor in any 
increase in business, One’s system should 


be so arranged as to get fresh cake to 
the housewife, for if she got stale prod- 
ucts, she did not blame the individual 
baker but the cake industry as a whole. 

E, J. Hotchkiss, of the R. Z. Spaulding 
Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., led the 
discussion on sales policy and sales or- 
ganization. He took various of the 104 
questions and asked for opinions from 
the floor on such subjects as sales meet- 
ings, programs, etc. Several thought it 
a good policy to divide the sales staff 
into groups, and hold several meetings. 
The question of demanding signed con- 
tracts from salesmen showed few con- 
cerns requiring this. Sales contests, if 
not too numerous, were declared profit- 
able, and donations, if allowed, should 
only consist of a minimum number of 
loaves, the rest purchased at either 
wholesale or retail price. It was devel- 
oped that one business association agreed 
to match any donation by a chain store, 
which had a tendency to cut down such 
requests. 

Carl Kehlhof, of Kehlhof’s Bakery, 
Buffalo, said that, in the past, retail 
bakers had been concerned mainly with 
quality of their products, and now that 
quality had been attained, it was the 
proper time to think in terms of sales 
promotion. 


SWEET GOODS DEMONSTRATION 


The morning session on the second day 
was given over to a Procter & Gamble 
Co. demonstration by Dr. M. B. Graff, 
assisted by E. H. Matthews and F. H. 
Seelinger. Dr. Graff explained that the 
Crisco research bakery had been making 
a thorough study of the fundamental 
principles of sweet goods. He. pointed 
out that the field regarding bread and 
bread doughs has been pretty well cov- 
ered by research workers, but that the 
sweet goods—cakes, pies, icings, cookies, 
Danish pastry, etc.—had been less ex- 
haustively studied. He outlined some of 
the underlying principles of the different 
sweet goods products, and showed by 
demonstration and chart the application 
of these principles. The best methods 
of creaming, mixing and scaling were 
considered. Production of sponge cake 
of the best volume, flavor and eating 
qualities was discussed. A batch of basic 
cream icing was produced, and methods 
shown of modifying this as to color and 
flavor. Production of desirable pie crust 
was likewise considered. 

In the afternoon the program was 
mainly given over to the American Bak- 
ers Association and American Institute 
of Baking. T. Smith, field worker, led 
the discussions on what these bodies are 
doing and can do for bakers. He was 
assisted by Claude A. Bascombe, secre- 
tary of the Bakery Sales Promotion As- 
sociation, Frank Nemetz, secretary of 
the cake bakers’ section of the American 
Bakers Association, and Miss Jean K. 
Rich, head of the nutritional department 
of the American Institute of Baking. 

By charts and posters these members 
of the institute staff related in detail 
and in a very clear and interesting man- 
ner just what the national association 
and institute mean. Miss Rich told of 
the plan to increase the use of bakery 
goods by education, which was clearly 





“BREAD” PAMPHLET CALLED 
BEST EVER ISSUED 


HE late Professor Harry Snyder’s 

pamphlet, “Bread,” published by 
The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
can Baker, was described as the fin- 
est pamphlet ever seen on the sub- 
ject of white bread at the annual 
convention of the New York Bakers’ 
Association, Rochester, Jan. 16-18. 
Clarence O. Case, president of the 
New England Flour Co., Boston, and 
general eastern representative of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, urged every baker to secure 
a copy of this booklet and make use 
of it. Professor Snyder, who was 
chief chemist of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a fore- 
most authority in the field of nutri- 
tion. More than 30,000 copies of his 
pamphlet have been distributed by 
The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
can Baker and by interested members 
of the breadstuffs industry. 
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and forcefully demonstrated by the 
presentation of a health playlet by 
pupils of Madison Junior High School, 
Rochester. This was enjoyed greatly by 
the bakers and allied men, and Miss Rich 
was complimented. She said the baker 
has a definite piece of work to do in 
health education, which was attracting 
many customers. She described in de- 
tail the many ways in which her depart- 
ment could co-operate with bakers, and 
urged them to make use of the institute. 

One phase of the institute’s work was 
discussed by P. G. Pirrie, Bakers Week- 
ly, New York, and C. W. Webster, Bak- 
ers Review, New York, namely, bread 
scoring. A new and more complete scor- 
ing system was released at this meeting, 
and Messrs. Pirrie and Webster scored 
a number of loaves purchased in the 
Rochester market. Mr. Pirrie advocated 
the scoring of bread daily, making com- 
parisons with the previous day’s scoring. 
Once a week bread should be sent to the 
institute at Chicago for scoring. 

At the closing session on Jan. 18 elec- 
tion of officers took place, and there 
were demonstrations by William Broeg, 
of The Fleischmann Co., who showed dif- 
ferent methods of mixing sweet doughs, 
giving out recipes and displaying the 
finished product. This gentleman is be- 
coming very popular in the trade, and 
is looked upon as a thorough and capable 
bakery adviser and expert. 


BANQUET AND ENTERTAIN MENT 


The annual banquet was held the eve- 
ning of Jan. 16 at the Rochester Club, 
and was a most delightful and enjoyable 
affair. Mr. Wehle and his local commit- 
tee are to bé congratulated for having 
provided such a high grade entertain- 
ment, which was concluded by several 
songs by a Masonic glee club. 

On the evening of Jan. 17 there was 
a musical at Kilborn Hall, followed by 
a light supper at Carl Dossenbach’s res- 
taurant. Mr. Dossenbach is president of 
the Rochester Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. The same evening The Fleischmann 
Co. presented its entertaining show, 
“It.” Moving pictures, “Wheat to 
Bread,” also were shown. 


TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENTS 


George P. Reuter, vice president of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., again arranged 
for transportation for the New York 
crowd. He took splendid care of bakers 
and allied men, who traveled in special 
compartment and Pullman cars on the 
New York Central. 

Among those accompanying Mr. Reu- 
ter were M. Lee Marshall, Continental 
Baking Corporation; Frank Bamford, P. 
G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly; J. W. Kuhne, 
Invisible Color Print Corporation; Henry 
Newcomb, Walter Phillips, J. A. Lee, 
The Fleischmann Co; W. J. Eisner, J. 
Bambrick, Newark Paraffine & Parch- 
ment Co; Charles Larson, Larson Baking 
Co; Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc; Frank Delaney, F. J. Schaub, Sun- 
land Sales Co-operative Association; 
Senator Rabenold; I. J. White, I. J. 
White Co; C. W. Webster, Bakers Re- 
view; C. W. Wheatland, American Oven 
& Machine Co; Charles R. Chesley, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co; E. J. Kierstead, Fair- 
banks Baking Co; J. F. Fahey, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co; George W. Knappmann, 
Kotten Machine Co; W. J. Morris, Jr., 
Washburn Crosby Co; William P. Ronan, 
William P. Ronan Co; G. E. Pollack, 
Palm Brothers Decalcomania Co; E. H. 
Potter, Hubbard Oven Co; Julius Free- 
man, Thomson Machine Co; H. A. Aesch- 
bach, Artofex Corporation; E. C. Hoff- 
man, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co. 


OW 
BAKERY PROGRESS IN SWITZERLAND 


In 1908 it appears that in Berne there 
were only eight mechanical kneaders. In 
less than 20 years—that is to say, up to 
the present date—there are some 145 
bakeries, not one of which is without me- 
chanical kneaders and dough dividers. 
Many of them have, in addition, all the 
latest bakery machinery. As every vil- 
lage in Switzerland at the present day 
is amply supplied with electricity for 
light and power, there are, even the 
remote places, very few bakeries without 
mechanical appliances of some kind. 
The electric oven, although a relatively 
recent introduction, has been installed in 
some 400 bakeries in Switzerland.—Brit- 
ish Baker. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


Ohio Bakers Hold Constructive Meeting 


at Cleveland 
By S. O. Werner 


HE annual meeting of the Ohio Bak- 

ers’ Association, at the Statler Ho- 

tel, Cleveland, Jan. 17-19, will go 
down in history as the greatest ever held 
by this organization, more constructive 
work being done than at any previous 
one. Plans were prepared for a compre- 
hensive program during 1928, which 
should make this organization one of the 
strongest state associations in the coun- 
try. Preliminary work done by the com- 
mittee consisting of E. D. Kaulback, 
George A. Daut, Robert J. Baker and 
Fred D. Pfening paved the way for a 
three-day convention that means a new 
era for the bakers of this state. Mr. 
Daut, who has acted as secretary for 
several months, was especially compli- 
mented for his untiring work in making 
this gathering such a success. 

Leaders in the industry were present, 
and talks and advice given by Henry 
Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, W. E. Long, of the W. E. 
Long Co., Horace Crider, of the Home- 
stead Baking Co., Homestead, Pa., and 
Gerard Williams, of the Williams Bak- 
ery, Scranton, Pa., did much to induce 
the bakers of Ohio to decide to carry 
on their association work. 


RETURN OF STALES 

Trade practices, such as exchange of 
stale bread, giving away of coupons, 
free bread, and numerous others, took up 
most of the first two days. These dis- 
cussions centered mainly around the re- 
turn of stales. Ohio has had for sev- 
eral years a state law forbidding the re- 
turn of bakery products, but due to the 
keen competitive situation that has ex- 
isted in this state the state authorities 
have not been able to secure the co- 
operation of the bakers. Most bakers 
have been opposed to this bad practice, 
but have been obliged to follow with 
those who did not hesitate to engage in 
unethical business methods. Action tak- 
en at this convention in this respect 
should mean a saving of large sums of 
money to Ohio bakers. 

Following nearly two days’ discussion 
on this question, and after W. E. Long, 
Henry Stude and Horace Crider had 
aroused the bakers to the seriousness 
of the situation and suggested plans for 
action, and following a heart to heart 
talk by the chief of the division of foods 
and dairies, department of agriculture, 
about the enforcement of the state law, 
the following resolutions were offered 
and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is opposed to the exchange of 
bakery products, and pledges its sup- 
port to the observance of the law relat- 
ing thereto, and its assistance to the 
duly constituted authorities in the en- 
forcement thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed by the president to confer 
with W. D. Leech, chief of the division 
of foods and dairies, department of agri- 
culture, looking to a definite date of gen- 
eral enforcement, and further requesting 
the chief of said division to suspend ac- 
tion in pending cases of exchange of 
bakery products. 

On this committee were appointed 
Harry Freer, Holsum Baking Co., Co- 
lumbus, L. A. Wuske, Sweeney Bakery, 
Canton, Martin Newman, Hilltop Bak- 
ery, Portsmouth, C. L. Miller, Home 
Bakery Co., Marion, and Harry Berkens, 
president of the Jewish Master Bakers’ 
Association of Cleveland. 

This committee immediately conferred 
with Mr. Leech, and Feb. 1 was set as 
the date for the general and complete 
observance of the law, and Mr. Leech 
promised his and his staff’s full co-opera- 
tion in enforcing its provisions. The 
chief will send a letter to all bakers in 
the state, advising them of this action, 
and that after Feb. 1 every one found 
accepting return of stales will receive 
his attention as well as that of the 
courts. 

TO WORK WITH GROCERS 

Other accomplishments were the plan 
to co-operate more fully with the retail 
grocery merchants of Ohio, the chief dis- 


tributors of bread, the election of a new 
board of governors, and the mapping of 
a new and comprehensive program for 
this year, for which a budget of $25,000 
will be necessary. 

The convention proper was opened by 
the president, Robert J. Baker, of the 
Baker Bread Co., Zanesville. There was 
an address of welcome by the mayor, 
with a response by H. J. Laub, of the 
Laub Baking Co., Cleveland. This was 
followed by the annual message of the 
president. 

Mr. Baker said that the baking indus- 
try of Ohio was in a badly demoralized 
condition, probably the main reason be- 
ing overcapacity. 

“Your secretary and board of gov- 
ernors have done what they could and 
were able to, to help out in certain ter- 
ritories,” he said, “but the situation as 
a whole has gotten beyond the point 
where a few men can do much. It is up 
to the bakers themselves, the men who 
are here with us today, to clean up con- 
ditions in their own territories. Co- 
operation, straight thinking, and knowl- 
edge of actual costs—both in production 
and sales departments—will go far to- 
ward clearing up conditions in this state. 

“Chain store competition is here to 
stay, and the baker of today cannot ig- 
nore its presence. On the other hand the 
high grade independent grocer is also 
here to stay, and it is with him that the 
wholesale baker must cast his lot. We 
cannot hope to compete with the price 
that the average chain store is charging 
for bread today, so we must concentrate 
on quality, advertising, and service. 

“We are entering an era of production 
efficiency and merchandising, and the old 
slipshod methods of running a bakery 
are fast going out of date. Many of the 
bakers in this state will not be in busi- 
ness a year from now. In some cases 
it will be their own fault, in some cases 
it will not be. However, right now is 
the time to take stock of yourself and 
see where you are headed. The man who 
can see ahead is the one who will be with 
us in years to come.” 

Mr. Baker thanked Messrs. Daut, Mor- 
ton and Pfening for their efforts in be- 
half of Ohio bakers. He referred to the 
death of Charles Gobel, who was treas- 
urer of this organization. 

Reports of other officers were also 
given, and George Goetz, president of 
the Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club, 
gave a report of the delegates to the 
American Bakers Association and the 
house of delegates. The rest of this ses- 
sion, which was an executive one, was 
mainly devoted to the present serious 
situation in Ohio. Many plain words 
were spoken, and Mr. Stude stated that, 
as he realized the importance of trade re- 
lations in the age emmy of the baking 
industry, he was seeking to set up some 
eihenal for adjustment of trade evils 
when they occur, and in doing that 
sought the aid and advice of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. He promised 
that he would report to their president 
by March I, what relief if any they could 
expect. 

SMOKER IN EVENING 


That evening there was a smoker for 
the men, at which time moving pictures 
of the Tunney-Dempsey fight were shown, 
and the discussion on the present Ohio 
baking situation was continued. Ad- 
dresses were made by Messrs. Long and 


Morton. Both offered many sound sug- 
gestions. Mr. Daut, temporary secre- 
tary, presided. 


The first business at the second day’s 
opening session was to take action on 
amendments to the constitution, which 
were presented to Mr. Pfening. These 
were adopted, and provided for four 
classes of membership—active, henerary, 
federated and allied. The dues are to 
be fixed by the executive board. Fed- 
erated membership covers those bakers 
who are members of the American Bak- 
ou tasks dna aoa the Glee copes 
pay r organi- 
zation or direct to the national body. 
An amendment providing for a represen- 


tative on the board of governors from 
the allied members also was adopted. 


CONDITIONS IN OHIO 

Mr. Stude spoke briefly on the situa- 
tion in Ohio. He said there were 
proximately 2,000 bakers in Ohio, which 
were too many, and that 1,500 were quite 
sufficient. These were harsh words, he 
added. He asked who they would be, 
and what factors would enable them to 
survive. For those who expect to re- 
main in business, bread came first, 
he pointed out. No one has failed from 
making bread, he declared. Sec- 
ondly, efficient operation was essential. 
No trade association could help any one 
who was a laggard in his business. He 
declared that if one baker could make 
a good loaf, sell at a price, and make a 
profit, and another could not, the latter 
was out of luck. Third, intelligent sell- 
ing was necessary. He pointed out that 
there had been many changes, and bread 
was sold differently than before. 

Most aggravating at present are the 
unethical trade practices plus low prices, 





FROBERT BAKER, of the Baker Bread 

Co., Zanesville, Ohio, who has served 
as president of the Ohio Bakers’ Associa- 
tion the past year. 


he said. Exchange of bread, free bread, 
coupons and premiums, low prices, all 
have demoralized conditions in the indus- 
try. Mr. Stude said that if return of 
stale bread was a species of unfair trade 
practices, and was stifling competition, 
these facts should be presented to the 
Federal Trade Commission. If this body 
says it has no authority, then Ohio bak- 
ers should see to it that there comes 
into being a state commission. The same 
procedure should be taken with respect 
to free bread. The question of prices 
should be left alone. He said he had 
never seen a trade organization have this 
in its program, and endure. Mr. Stude 
advocated the dividing of the state into 
10 sections, and having a baker in each 
section responsible to the state body. In 
conclusion he promised to have by March 
1 information as to whether the Ohio 
bakers could look for relief from the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Horace Crider, of Homestead, Pa., fol- 
lowed with a stirring talk, giving the 
bakers some sound advice. He discussed 
the giving question of chain stores, say- 
ing that bakers were all afraid of this 
new competition, and they were glad the 
bakers were so afraid. In towns where 
they are located, chain stores did not pay 
taxes, he said, but they used the streets; 
they did not contribute to churches or 
local charities. Bakers, however, made 
donations and took advertisements in all 
kinds of pro 8s. When chain stores 
were app they told solicitors their 
headquarters were in New York or Chi- 
cago. He advised bakers not to pay, but 
suggested that they duplicate every do- 
nation made by chain concerns. He said 
that prices would not drive a baker out 
of business, but inefficiency would. 

Mr. Stude then introduced M. Lee 
Marshall, chairman of the beard of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, who 
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spoke briefly. He was tly interested 
in Ohio, his company having 10 plants 
in the state. He hoped that the associa- 
tion would go on, promising to continue 
his support of it. 

Mr. Morton spoke on the necessity of 
having a legislative program. Bakers 
should be interested in taxes, he said, and 
other such matters. He stressed the im- 
portance of having a comprehensive leg-' 
islative program, but added that it would 
cost money. 

At a meeting of the allied men, Mr. 
Daut, of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., was selected as representa- 
tive on the board of governors of the 
Ohio association. Mr. Daut presided. A. 
L. Stubbs, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., made the suggestion that, a month 
before the midsummer meeting, Mr. Daut 
should call a one-day meeting of all 
allied men in the state, when they would 
consider ways and means of interesting 
bakers in that meeting, and try to get 
out an attendance of 1,000. 


ADDRESS OF MR. MC CON KEY 


One of the most important and inter- 
esting numbers on the program was the 
address by H. N. McConkey, secretary 
of the Ohio Retail Bakers’ Association. 
He said the problems of the baker and 
the retail merchant were very similar. 
His association had tried to solve the 
merchants’ problems, and it advocated 
using more P sare ha advertising, backed 
by good and intelligent salesmanship. A 
survey conducted in Youngstown, Ohio, 
showed that the principal reason for 
changing stores was discourtesy, and 
which could not be blamed on the chain 
store. In two other surveys made, it 
developed that price was the third and 
fourth consideration of the buying pub- 
lic. Quality was given as the chief con- 
sideration, with service second, and price 
was third. Price was the only thing the 
chain stores had to sell, he said, but they 
have done retailers much good, in that 
they have forced them to eliminate in- 
efficiency, and made merchants out of 
them. 

The real competition of the retail gro- 
cer, he said, was the business man in 
other lines. The consumer’s money was - 
spent for clothing, automobiles, etc., and 
when one had to economize, it generally 
was done on the table. 

The exchange of stale bread was an 
unnecessary evil, Mr. McConkey said, 
and expensive, and has a tendency to 
teach the grocer bad business principles. 
Any retail grocer knew he had to antici- 
pate his daily needs, and there was no 
necessity to overstock. In Cleveland, 
where Mr, McConkey operated a groce 
store, there was no exchange of bread, 
and his business had not suffered from 
this. Some grocers were in favor of ex- 
change of bread, and others were not, 
but he felt this situation was clearly up 
to bakers to solve. They should have 
nerve enough to say they will quit, and 
carry it through. There was nothing in 
the retail store that paid as much profit 
as bread. It is the leader and a drawing 
card. So many things that go with 
bread are sold in the grocery store, that 
it can "Om caly'« to — if the 
grocers only use salesmanship. 

Mr. McConkey asked the balers to 
help get the grocers together, and told 
of plans for a publicity campaign. He 
thought that if bakers wanted to help 
grocers in their fight against chain stores, 
they should encourage the buying of 
goods from individual or independent 
merchants. He intended to appear be- 
fore women’s clubs, labor unions, parent- 
teachers’ organizations, etc., to broad- 
cast the of the retailer, and his 
importance to the farmer and community. 


EXCHANGE OF BREAD 


Mr. Long spoke of a meeting held in 
Chicago which the national grocers’ presi- 
dent and secretary attended, when re- 
sults of a survey were made. Sum- 
marized, this survey showed that the ex- 
change of bread was looked upon as a 
bad practice by thinking grocers, but 
these were powerless to vee Soy practice. 
Bakers persisted in crowding bread on 
the dealer, and as they put the bread in, 
it was necessary for them to take back 
that which was unsold. Secretary 
Nichols, of the Cleveland Retail Grocers’ 


(Continued on page 351.) 
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THE READ MACHINERY CO, 
York, Pa., through H. H. Deal, its gen- 
eral sales agent at Minneapolis, has sold 
to the Excelsior Baking Co. a flour sift- 
ing outfit, consisting of a blender, bolt- 
ing reel, two storage bins, elevator and 
conveyor, with automatic remote control 
hoppers operating on trolley track, and 
an automatic tempering tank to feed two 
mixers. The order also included a Read 
belt type automatic proofer. 


J. G. PARRY, manager of the bulk 
Crisco department of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, will be married in 
the spring. An announcement was made 
recently Mr. and Mrs. William Igler, 
of Louisville, of the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Kathryn Frances Igler, 
to Mr. Parry. The latter is well known 
in the baking and allied trades, and is 
vice president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 


A. L. D. WARNER, president of the 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, passed 
through Chicago Jan. 7 en route to Cali- 
fornia. 


H. J. SCHINKEL, who has been in 
charge of the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the Chicago office of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., has been transferred to Bos- 
ton, and will be assistant district man- 
ager of that office. Lewis Osborne, of 
the St. Louis office, succeeds Mr. Schinkel 
at Chicago. 


J. W. HICKLIN, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., cago, returned 
Jan. 18 from a week’s business trip to 
New York. 


E. J. CAHILL, who has looked after 
the Diamalt department of the Chicago 
office of The Fleischmann Co., will leave 
late this month for Cincinnati. He has 
been made an assistant to C. H. Van 
Cleef, sales manager for the Diamalt di- 
vision of The Fleischmann Co. 


ROBERT M. DESMIDT, southeastern 
salesman for the Menasha (Wis.) Print- 
ing & Carton Co., has returned to ‘his 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., after visit- 
ing relatives at Oshkosh, Wis. 


LESLIE R. DOW, who has been man- 
ager for some time of the southeastern 
branch of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., with headquarters in Atlanta, has 
been promoied to the management of the 
company’s branch at Pittsburgh. 


THOMAS R. KEESEY, southeastern 
representative of the Edward Katzinger 
Co., Chicago, returned to Atlanta recent- 
ly after visiting his mother at Silver 
Lake, Ind., and making a trip through 
eastern territory. 


J. C. RINGOLD, W. Fitzharris and 
C. S. Jacobson, of the Chicago office of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, left on 
Jan. 8 for the East to attend the annual 
meeting of the company. 


HARRY M. BACHMAN, Chicago 
representative of the Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., is receiving con- 
gratulations from his friends, as he is 
now a grandfather. On Dec. 28 a baby 
boy was born to his daughter, Mrs. M. 
K. Eber. 


MISS R. McALLISTER, sales service 
representative in the Chicago division of 
The Fleischmann Co., is spending six to 
eight weeks in Texas. She will hold 
classes in the important cities in that 
state. 


J. 8S. PRENDERGAST, Chicago sales 
manager for the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., returned Jan. 4 from a several 
week’s trip to his old home at Philadel- 
phia, and at his company’s plant at York. 


W. H. CLARK, eral sales manager 
for the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, recently stop in Chicago 
on his return from a southern trip. 


' D. W. SMITH, president of the Col- 
borne Mfg. Co., manufacturer of pie ma- 
chinery, Chicago, has returned from a 
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month’s vacation trip to Florida. The 
Colborne Mfg. Co. recently installed a 
large automatic pie outfit in the bakery 
of the John R. Thompson Co., Chicago, 
to replace equipment which had been in 
use for 14 years. 


GASTON NEUBRICK has been en- 
gaged to represent P. Ballantine & Sons, 
Newark, N. J., in Greater New York 
territory. He formerly was a sales rep- 
resentative of Henry Koper & Co., flour, 
New York. 


JAMES F. BROWNLEE, general 
sales manager for the American Sugar 
Refining Co., New York, has accepted 
an executive position with the Postum 
Co. Hereafter the buying and selling 
of the American company will be super- 
vised by Edward A. Weber, vice presi- 
dent. Charles H. White, Jr., Baltimore 
sales manager, will become general sales 
manager at New York. 


C. F. SHARPLESS has been appoint- 
ed general eastern representative of the 
Bowman-Priebe-Ovson Co., Chicago, eggs, 
with headquarters in New York. 


PAUL ESSELBORN, president of 
the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, was 
in New York recently. 


THE OVEN EQUIPMENT & MFG. 
CO., New York, has changed its name to 
the Crawford Oven Co., taking this title 
from Ronald Crawford, its founder. 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING CORPORATION has moved 
its offices to the Salmon Tower Building, 
11 West Forty-second Street, New York. 


H. H. DEAL, Minneapolis, general 
sales agent for the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., recently sold the goed 
Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul, three cake ma- 
chines for its new Des Moines, Iowa, 
plant. 
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STAR SALESMEN OF HOBART 
MFG. CO. TO VISIT BERMUDA 


Curcaco, Ini. — Fifty-five representa- 
tives of the Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, 
have qualified for the 1927 Star Sales- 
men’s Club, which entitles them to a trip 
to Bermuda. With officers and repre- 
sentatives from the concern’s main of- 
fice, about 60 of the Hobart party will 
sail from New York Feb. 29, arrivin 
in Bermuda March 2.. The sales sta 
will be quartered at the Hotel Ber- 
mudiana, the finest hostelry in Bermuda, 
and they will be entertained there for 
four days, returning to New York on 
the Atlantic liner Bermuda on March 6. 
This is a new boat, now undergoing final 
tests in England, and will be launched 
late in January. On arrival at New 
York on March 8, the trip will terminate, 
and the various representatives will re- 
turn home from there. 

This star salesmen’s trip is an annual 
affair, and those that qualified during 
1926 were taken to Canada last summer. 
The journey included stops at Toronto, 
Montreal, Quebec, and other places. 
This trip. was a huge success, and the 
representatives are anticipating an en- 
joyable time on the Bermuda journey. 
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CINCINNATI MEETING HELD 
BY CRISCO SALES FORCE 


Members of the bulk Crisco sales 
force of the Procter & Gamble Co. from 
all points in the United States and Can- 
ada recently met ‘in Cincinnati to discuss 
their program for 1928. James G. Parry, 
bulk Crisco sales manager, and Dr. M. 
G. Graff, head of the bakery research 
department, presided at this meeting. 

The morning of the first day was given 
over to general discussion of the Crisco 
business, past, present, and future, while 
during the afternoon, varied talks were 
given by a few of the men on subjects 
of current interest. 

The. morning of the second day was 
spent in the research bakery at Ivory- 
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dale. Here many questions were an- 
swered, and the salesmen were given a 
firsthand opportunity to inspect the new, 
modern research bakery with its com- 
plete equipment for handling and work- 
ing out problems which are daily con- 
fronting the progressive baker. In the 
afternoon the men were given the op- 
portunity to attend the company’s gen- 
eral sales meeting, while the evening was 
devoted to the annual dinner at the 
Hotel Sinton. 


DEATH OF T. W. REMMERS 
LEAVES FIRM POLICY SAME 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Theodore W. Rem- 
mers, president of the American Bakers 
Machinery Co. and the Diagraph Stencil 
Machine Corporation Division, whose 
death, which occurred on Jan. 1, was 
reported in The Northwestern Miller on 
Jan, 4, had been active in his business 
until five days before his death. His 
health, however, had not been good in 
recent months. Death was due to pneu- 
monia. Mr. Remmers was 64 years of 
age. He had been born and raised in 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Remmers started his commercial 
career in the pattern business, learning 
the trade from his father. In 1890 he 
inaugurated his first business venture, 
when he organized the Remmers Pattern 
Co. To him is given credit for making 
the first patterns for the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., then located in St. 
Louis. In 1902 he started the Diagraph 
Stencil Machine Co. 

It was in 1909 that Mr. Remmers first 
made his appearance in the bakery ma- 
chinery manufacturing business, when he 
and others organized the American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co. He was the primary 
figure in the organization of this firm, 
and for many years served as its presi- 
dent, a position he held at the time of 
his death. For years the business was 
located at 2121 North Ninth Street, but 
in 1920 a large, thoroughly modern manu- 
facturing plant was erected on South 
Kingshighway, and this is the present 
home of the company. 

Mr. Remmers numbered among his 
friends bakers and allied tradesmen in 
every section of the country. ‘For many 
years he was an active figure at bakery 
conventions in all territories, and his 
quiet good humor, his _never-failing 
friendliness and his sound ideas upon all 
questions with which the baking indus- 
try was confronted won for him the deep 
respect and affection of all with whom he 
came in contact. During the last few 
years, however, he was less frequently 
seen at conventions, remaining closer to 
his home and office. 

While Mr. Remmers’ career was emi- 
nently successful from a business stand- 
point, and he leaves, as a result of his 
efforts, an institution outstanding in its 
field, yet to him probably it was the 
friendships that had been established 
which were the most gratifying of all, 
for such was his nature. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters, Mrs. Hilda Schleicher and 
Mrs. Florence Brigham. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on Jan. 4, with Masonic 
rites. Burial was in Valhalla Cemetery. 

The business will be carried on by the 
present organization, which is particu- 
larly well fitted for its undertaking. 
The personnel had been built up by Mr. 
Remmers, and will continue without 
change in policy or organization. 

Warne G. Martin, Jr. 
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P. J. SHORTT ON PACIFIC COAST 

P. J. Shortt, bakery service man of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, is on 
the Pacific Coast, where he is scheduled 
to speak before a number of groups. 
His schedule included talks to bakers at 
Spokane on Jan. 17, the Seattle chapter 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers on Jan. 18, bakery groups at 
Bellingham Jan. 28, and at Everett on 
Jan, 24. He was te speak in Poriiand 
on Jan. 25, San Francisco Jan. 27-31, 
and give an address to the Los Angeles 
chapter of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers on Feb. 1. Returning, Mr. 
Shortt will stop at El Paso, San Antonio, 
Houston, Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas, 
and possibly one or two other points. 
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POLISH BAKERS MUST 
USE SHOP MACHINERY 


ow 
Government Decree Applying to Plants of 
Certain Size to Become Effective 
on May 24 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bakery machin- 
ery for sifting flour and mixing and 
kneading dough is now to be made com- 
pulsory for all Polish bakeries of a cer- 
tain size, beginning May 24, according 
to a recent decree, says a report from 
Chester W. Davis, consul, to the United 
States Department of Commerce. This 
action of the Polish government, it is 
stated in Warsaw, was taken to insure 
sanitary conditions in Polish bakeries. 

A representative of the association of 
bakery owners in Warsaw states that out 
of 600 of the larger baking establish- 
ments in that city only about 50 are 
equipped with baking machinery. At 
present lines of baking machinery are not 
carried or represented by machinery 
houses in Poland, because of the small 
previous demand. 

Efforts are now being made by repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers in neighbor- 
ing foreign countries to interest local 
dealers and prospective purchasers of 
this class of machinery, in view of the 
prospective demand which may be creat- 
ed by the early effective date of the new 
regulations. It is probable that certain 
local manufacturers will also endeavor 
to specialize in the production of simple 
baking machinery which may be sold at 
reasonable prices. 
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PETERSEN OVEN CELEBRATES 
ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Curcaco, Irt.—The Petersen Oven Co., 
Chicago, celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary in business by holding a business 
and social conference, Dec. 29-81. Wil- 
liam F. Petersen, son of the founder of 
this company, gave a banquet to the 
staff and old friends the first evening, at 
the Hotel Sherman, when he reviewed 
the early history of the Petersen Oven 
Co., and plans for the future were thor- 
oughly discussed. 

It was mentioned that the first oven 
built by Edward Petersen was for Henry 
Piper’s bakery on Wells Street, Chicago. 
The sons of Henry Piper were present 
at the banquet, and spoke briefly of their 
long acquaintance with officers of the 
Petersen Oven Co. Two of the oldest 
employees, John Junker and Charles 
Jock, superintendents, were presented 
with diamond rings, in recognition of 
their faithful service of 27 and 25 years, 
respectively. 

The staff also spent some time at the 
Petersen factory, where a luncheon was 
served, and a new type of oven was dem- 
onstrated. They also visited the huge 
Patterson Pure Food Pie Bakery, and 
the Piper bakery, where Petersen’s gas- 
fired traveling ovens are in operation. 
The last day was devoted to conferences 
of construction engineers and _ sales 
groups. Among those present were W. 
F. Petersen, C. W. Rossow, W. Mueller, 
C. G. Beach, D. K. Holmes, H. Hewlett, 
A. A. White, H. Lockwood, L. W. Gher- 
ity, John Junker, Charles Jock, John 
Kaiser, W. Ladendorf, J. Eich, E. Otto, 
A. J. Lustig, A. L. Bither, A. H. Rancke, 
H. Ahearn and H. H. Gilbert. 





BAKERIES—IN SYRACUSE 
AND ATLANTA 


AN interesting comparison of bak- 

ery statistics in two widely sep- 
arated towns, one in New York and 
the other in Georgia, is furnished in 
the reports of the Department of 
Commerce’s census of distribution 
recently completed in Syracuse and 
Atlanta. The population of the for- 
mer is about 171,000, and of the 
latter about 200,000. In Syracuse, 
in 1926, there were 56 retail bakeries 
with an annual sales total of $1,828,- 
400, while Atlanta, with but 26, 


had sales of $1,703,000. Syracuse had 
nine wholesale bakeries, with sales 
of $3,055,500, while Atlanta’s seven 
sold over $10,685,400. 
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TORONTO 


Sales of spring wheat flour in domestic 
markets are limited. Most of the mills 
on this side of the lakes are running, but 
few are on full time. Bakers’ contracts 
are the steadiest feature of the trade. 
These call for regular quantities from 
week to week, but will have to be re- 
newed in February, as the four months’ 
period for which most of them were 
made will expire then. Prices for regu- 
lar grades of springs have not changed 
since a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 21: 


Jan. 21 Jan. 14 
Top patent .......... Lees ee $7.90 $7.90 
POSE -¢ » 0:0.0.0/0:0 0 9.0.06 0000080 7.65 7.65 
Second patent ...........+. 7.30 7.30 
Export patent .......+.6.- 7.10 7.10 
First clear ..... - 6.20 6.20 
Graham flour 6.60 6.60 
Whole wheat flour........ 6.60 6.60 





All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
flour is extremely quiet. Pastry bakers, 
biscuit factories and household consum- 
ers are buying in a limited way but, gen- 
erally speaking, the market appears to be 
overstocked. Prices are holding up well 
under the circumstances, as mills are 
keen to sell. Quotations, Jan. 21: soft 
winter wheat 90 per cent patents $5.35 
bbl, bulk, seaboard, for export; $5.40 in 
secondhand bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto, 
or $5.60 Montreal. 

Exporting—-Demand from export mar- 
kets is dull. Some of the more aggres- 
sive mills report sales, but this business 
is not general. Prices for springs are as 
close as they can be made, and some of 
the trade lately reported is in grades 
below a standard export patent, due to 
the use of wheat that is not up to usual 
quality. The large mills do not partici- 
pate in this business, but are sticking to 
their own standards and asking corre- 
sponding prices. During the week a fair 
amount of flour was sold to Europe, but 
the United Kingdom was inactive. Mill 
prices for standard brands of export pat- 
ent to London, Liverpool and Glasgow 
range 87s@87s 6d per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb 
jute bags, c.i.f., January-February sea- 
board loading. Glasgow takes the higher 
price, which represents the difference in 
ocean freights to that port. 

Ontario winter wheat flours cannot be 
worked for export in quantities at pres- 
ent prices. These are out of line with 
buyers’ bids and the price of springs. 
This is entirely due to the high cost of 
wheat at mills. Today mill offers ran 
86@387s, and buyers’ bids are mostly 
around 34s 6d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute 
bags, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports, Janu- 
ary-February seaboard. 


NOTES 


Cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winni- 
peg is now showing a premium of 9c bu 
over the option. 

December flour exports from Canada 
increased over last year by about 100,000 
bbls, or something over 10 per cent. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., common 
stock went up last week to 125 on To- 
ronto and Montreal markets. A year 
ago it was selling below 50. 

In the last 12 months for which figures 
are available, Australia sold nearly 70 
per cent of the flour purchased in South 
Africa, and Canada got practically all 
of the remainder. 

The average price of No. 1 northern 
western spring wheat at Fort William 
during this crop year has been within a 
cent or two of the general average for 
the last 20 years, namely, $1.48 bu. 

Ontario mills figure that, at the cur- 
rent pool price for soft winter wheat, 
they would require to get $5.75 bbl, sea- 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 
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Bakers Show Merging Tendencies 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian bakers still manifest some interest in the idea 


of gettin 


together for the purpose of cutting out competition and waste. 


Most of the big city companies are already controlled in this way, but there is 
plenty of scope in the smaller places for further activity of the kind. Reports 
from country towns in Ontario indicate that promoters are calling on bakers 
and getting from them information upon which merger talk may be based. 
It is really surprising how readily these smaller baking concerns will turn 


out every book they 


have and every fact relating to their business to a 


stranger if he says he is thinking of including that particular shop in a marger. 

Most of this activity grows out of the fact that the existing amalgamations 
of Canadian bakeries are all showing good results. This was to be expected, 
as there was plenty of room for improvement in Canadian bakery methods 


as these were known some years ago. 


Under the new régime these improve- 


ments have been made, and others that were not originally thought of, with 
the result that earnings have increased beyond their earlier expectations, 
Whether this could be done with further and similar mergers is problem- 
atical. Apparently, there are those who are willing to try it, but one can only 
hope that if they do the business management will be such as to insure suc- 
cess. After all, bakery mergers are no different from any other kind of busi- 
ness. If the management is good, they succeed; if it isn’t, they don’t. 
‘2 2 2) 


Mr. Trelle Stays in Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Herman Trelle, the Alberta farmer whose name has been 
so much in the limelight as a grower of championship wheat, has recently 
received some flattering offers to leave Canada and apply his genius in agri- 
culture to the problems of another country. Happily, Mr. Trelle has refused 
to consider offers of this kind, and is determined to stay where he is and 
have his share in the development of grain growing industries of the Canadian 
West. Sentiment may have had something to do with this, but it is more 
likely that hard-headed business considerations have also been given their 


full effect. 


It is quite apparent to observers that western Canada is only beginning 
its career as a grain raising country, and that there will be boundless oppor- 
tunities for achieving success in the breeding and distribution of grains suit- 
able for production under the various climatic conditions that exist in the 
prairie provinces. Through his successes in the past, especially at the Chicago 
shows, Mr. Trelle has already achieved the priceless. advantage of widespread 
publicity, and there is no doubt that anything he sponsors in the way of 
seed grain will command a large premium from progressive farmers as long 
as he stays in the business of producing seed grain. 
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board, for the flour, to break even. 
About the best price offering at seaboard 
is $5.40. 
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WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in the western prov- 
inces is quiet. None of the larger mills 
are booked ahead to any extent, and are 
operating on the hand-to-mouth orders 
which are received daily. The aggregate 
for the week was small. There has been 
no resumption of activity in the export 
department. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Jan. 21, at $8.65 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.05, and first clears at $7.05; 
cottons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@ 
80c more, and Pacific Coast points 50c 
more. Second patents were quoted at 
$7.20, car lots. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute get special prices. 


NOTES 


C. C. Fields, vice president and gener- 
al manager of the Norris Grain Co., Ltd., 
who has been visiting Kansas and other 
pe points, is expected home next 
week, 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, has been visiting the company’s 
plant at Calgary, Alta., and is expected 
back in Winnipeg, en route home, this 
week. 


Lieutenant-Colonel the Rt. Hon. L. C. 
M. S. Amery, secretary of state for the 
dominions in the British cabinet, togeth- 
er with other well-known British politi- 
cians, visited the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change last week, and were much inter- 
ested in the procedure on the trading 


floor. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


There has been a slight improvement 
in the domestic market, deliveries being 
stimulated a little on account of the ad- 
vance in wheat quotations. New busi- 
ness represents only a small volume of 
sales, the bulk of deliveries being on con- 
tracts. Prices are very firm, and the 
market is steady. 

In the export market there has also 
been a slight improvement over the pre- 
vious week, but the volume of actual 
business continues rather small. Prices 
are firmer, in sympathy with advancing 
wheat quotations. 

Domestic quotations, Jan. 20: first pat- 
ent $7.90 bbl, patent $7.65, second patent 
$7.30 and export patent $7.10, jutes, net 
cash, on track, Montreal rate points. 

The usual small business in winter 
wheat flour is being transacted. Prices 
are firm and unchanged, and demand 
sufficient to take care of “local stocks. 
Quotations are $5.90@6 bbl, secondhand 
jute bags, ex-track. Mills are getting 50 
@60c more on small lots in new bags. 


NOTES 


Victor MacLean, Fort William manager 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., re- 
cently visited the company’s head office. 


J. C. Gauvreau, Quebec sales man- 
ager for the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has returned from a trip 
of inspection through the province. 


Following the rumor that certain in- 
terests were trying to secure control of 
the Viau Biscuit Corporation so as to 
merge it with one of the other large bis- 
cuit corporations of Canada, the common 
shares of that company, which had been 
dormant for a long time on the Montreal 
Stock Exchange at $15, made a sudden 
gain of 12 points last week. 


A. Gordon Watson, maritime provinces 










sales manager for the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., was in Montreal last 
week, visiting his company’s head office. 


Charles LaFerle, traffic manager of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in Montreal on Jan. 20, attending 
the annual meeting of the Canadian In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 

The sixth annual banquet of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co.’s Employees’ 
Club was held in the Nightingale. Room 
of the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, on 
Jan. 14. The president of the club, P. 
E. Sutton, was in the chair, and the 
company’s executive officers were guests 
of the club, including Brigadier-General 
F. S. Meighen, president, and W. W. 
Hutchison, vice president. The club was 
honored by the presence of Nels J. Han- 
sen, from the mill at Keewatin, who has 
a service record of over 40 years. The 
banquet was attended by over 100 em- 
ployees. 

ow? 
Cc d November Exports 

Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 


rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
November, 1927, as officially reported: 














Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls, bus 
United Kingdom ........ 406,809 43,407,750 
United States ........... 519 2,863,566 
Newfoundland .........+. 78,928 83 
Barbados ....eeeeeeevees 5,697 
TAMBICR cecccccccccccess 27,383 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 27,308 
Other B, W. Indies...... 19,070 
British 8S. Africa........ 764 
BEOIER co ccccccccccccecese 4,212 
AUSTFIR 2... ccc ccccccccces 5,404 
Azores and Madeira..... 4,444 
Bermuda ....cccccsscecs 1,471 
British Honduras ....... 69 
British Guiana .......... 13,783 
Brasil ...cccscccvccsccces 8,377 
Hongkong ......seceeees 17,210 
British India ..........+. 62 
CRIMS ncccsccccccvcesvce 7,447 
Costa Rica ...ccscescoes 310 
COLOMBIA .ccccccscecsscs cevve 
Czechoslovakia ......++.+. 23,955 
CURR ccccccscccccscccves 1,301 
WOIMIGM occ ccccccidceces 168 
BOMVIB. wos cccccescuvccce 2 
Denmark ......sseeee008 60,422 
Dutch Guiana .......... 275 
Dutch West Indies....... 850 
MSGR vise ccccvvscvvccccce 26,716 
Mathomin .cccccscccecces 6,898 
WOmMIAME 2 ci csecccccccees 30,499 
PRANCE cccccccccccccesce § see0s 
French West Indies ..... 2,000 
French Africa .......... 26 
GOMBIA 2. ccccccesscccces WB alee 
GIBTONAE inc ccc cescweces Bae". wees 
GOFMRARY occccccsccocees 151,808 920,299 
Gold Coast ........s0e8- , aaa 
GOOGOS seccnccrcccavesse 32,022 547,007 
BRO ceive cccssteseccvee 5 ee ee 
BOAR oc cdcicivecescocecces 4,385 791,119 
Irish Free State ........ 38,280 129,420 
TOMBE. cccccsccvcccccesvs 17,260 423,986 
TUBOMIATIE oiccvecccccces Soe weeeces 
Lettonia ......ceeeeeeeee 3,183 = cevves 
BiMeria cc ccccscccccceses 4B. ctcece 
Netherlands ..........+- 9,736 1,499,302 
New Zealand ..........- 8,386  cwvess 
Nicaragua .......esee00% G-=  éveces 
PERO OR culo ec bee pediveec’ awe ee 
PEGU WRT. 6c vcccccrccseces 49,821 186,843 
} Se i S336 8 8=—s aw eeee 
i» ) MRLELECEEEELEL LILLE ee 92,656 
POUBRE «6 cc sieicccvccsecsue 34,667 = sececs 
Philippine Islands ...... . ) err 
PaMmamMa ....ceesseeccnes O6T = =—«_—s ceesee 
POIORING ..cisccccccccsos STO... eaeces 
San Domingo ........... (* ae eee 
Sweden ........esceseses 11,376 328,294 
METIS 0 bin Sas 660600 900.0006 use. =“ baweeee 
Straits Settlements ..... | a rr er 
Sierra Leone ............ GBR. seuss 
Spanish Africa ......... 3,666. . cavers 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. Gen. sdeane 
VOEMORROER © 6s lecteur dee cu 6.026 c<crece 
MOONS. cc ccacvvcesesns 1,149,474 62,805,237 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ..... 4,982 18,292 
United States ........ 432,008 |») eddes 
Bermuda ........e+s+. 5,965 60 
British Guiana ....... 170 104 
BOrPbados i... cbse Teele cecee 106 
Jamaica .....--seeees 160 55 
Other B. W. Indies.... 50 60 
Newfoundland ........ 1,969 134 
Irish Free State ......  sse++ 834 
GOTIMARY cccccrscccsee® cocse 331 
WROMGMOMNG 6c vc ciceccts “crcce 36 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 325 2 
British South Africa... ..... 267 
POMS 2. tis vevcces «++ 436,511 20,403 
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EASTERN: STATES 


WALTER QUACKENBUSH, EASTERN MANAGER 


23 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 


Local flour buying last week was 
light, and business was very dull, with 
complaints from nearly all of the trade. 
A few brokers reported moderate buy- 
ing, but this was exceptional, The offices 
where the business was done admitted 
that the improvement was noticeable onl 
by comparison with last year, at w 
time the trade was sunk in a slum 
whence it emerged only with great dif- 
ficulty. 

There is a fair interest in prices on 
the part of the consumer, indicating 
that he would like to take on flour at 
20@30c below mills’ ideas. In a very 
few cases this induced mills to reduce 
their prices, but most of them held firm. 

High glutens advanced more than an 
other grade. Strong premiums on 
protein wheat forced the majority of 
these up to between $8 and $8.50, al- 
though some mills whose flour is favor- 
ably regarded still offered 15@25c below 
this figure. In view of the scarcity of 
this wheat, it is growing increasingly 
difficult to keep a guaranteed gluten in 
the flour. Some mills have stopped of- 
fering such flour, since they are unable 
to maintain a standard near the one set 
last year. 

Clears were quoted more freely, and 
occasional sales below the general ran, 
were reported. Soft winters from 
sections of the country held firm at $6.35 
@6.60, with no noticeable concessions. 
Hard winter wheat flours continued to 
cover a very wide range, with offerin, 
separated rather distinctly into those the 
quality of which equaled or bettered last 

ear, and which were priced nearly in 
line with springs, and others of which 
not so much was guaranteed. 

Ship Directions —There is little 
flour on the books, as the trade has in- 
sisted upon shipping directions. The 
memory of last year is very green, when 
buyers were so badly overbought that 
stocks of spot flour seemed almost irre- 
ducible, and in every branch of the trade 
there has been evident an anxiety to 
avoid a recurrence of such a situation. 
Therefore, although present sales are far 
from satisfactory, an improvement 
should set in before long. 

Export——Foreign demand was very 
small, and export business was without 
feature. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 21, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.35@7.55 
bbl, standard gpm $7@7.25, clears 
$6.50@6.85, high glutens $7.85@8.45; 
hard winter short patents $7@7.50, 
straights $6.60@7.10; soft winter 
straights, $6.30@6.60. 


FLOUR CLUB BANQUET 


The New York Flour Club will held 
its annual banquet on Feb. 14 at the 
Waldorf Astoria. The guests of henor 
will include Samuel Hubbard, Jr., presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
the Hon. George W. Martin, judge of 
county court of Brooklyn, A. P. Cole, 

resident of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, and S. Edward Knighton, 

resident of the Philadelphia Flour Club. 

dward F. Siney, president of the New 
York Flour Club, will be master of cere- 
monies. Nolan’s orchestra will furnish 
the music, and there will be vocal selec- 
tions by well-known artists. The plans 
for the evening are in the hands of John 
H. White, Harry G. Spear and James 
Haffenberg. 

NOTES 


H. A. Lockwood, of the Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, visited the office of 
Krause & Franco on Jan. 19. 


ane visitors at this office last week 
were Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary- 
treasurer of Frank H. Bl Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., and John McBride, 


Buffalo representative of the Prinz & 
Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Walter Thune, eastern credit manager 
at Buffalo for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the local offices 
of the mill last week. 

Memberships in the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange at the close of last week 
were quoted at $7,100, and associate 
memberships at about $4,800. 


Howard B. Ward, former vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, sailed for South America on Jan. 
14 for a three months’ cruise. 


William S. Harrison, who has been in 
the flour business in and around New 
York for many years, is now associated 
with the Harry R. Gordon Co., Inc., as 
manager. 

Walter E. Ousdahl, sales manager for 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, was in New York last week, visiting 
A. S. Leo, local representative of the 
company. 

William Deininger, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Baking 
Co., is on a southern trip, visiting various 
sections of Florida, and will away 
until about April 1. 


E. J. Thomas, general sales manager 
for the Capital C Flour Mills, Inc., 
St. Paul, was introduced on ’change re- 
cently by L. A. Viviano, who handles 
this account locally. 


A. C. Fetterolf, vice president of the 
International Mercantile Marine Co., in 
charge of freight traffic, last week sailed 
with Mrs. Fetterolf on the Laurentic for 
a six weeks’ cruise to the Mediterranean. 

The American Flour Corporation plans 
to move into larger quarters in the Prod- 
uce Exchange annex, F2 and F3, on 
Feb. 1. W. G. McLaughlin, manager of 
the Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, 
Minn., whose account is handled by the 
American Flour Corporation, visited its 
present offices last week. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
nay of New York for the week ending 

an. 14, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping yr agg totaled 998,554 bus and 
91,242 bbls. Shipments to Scandinavia 
topped the list, 20,385 bbls to Copen- 
hagen and 18,600 to Trondhjem. United 
prom bene vag Ka 23,148 bbls, 
an Tem shipments were in 
lots of less than 10,000 bbls. 


The oil trade of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange held a dinner at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria on Jan. 18, that was voted 
one of the most enjoyable affairs of this 
sort that has ever been given. All 
branches of produce exchange trades 
were represented among the 140 present, 
and the committee, consisting of Carl 
F. Andrus, Wallace Brindley, John Mur- 
ray and Harry Grothusen, deserves un- 
qualified credit for its efficiency. 


The New York Produce Exchange 
Bowling League has started work on its 
annual minstrel show, to be held at the 
Waldorf Astoria on March 20. The 
league is making early announcement of 
the date, so that out-of-towners who con- 
template a trip to New York can plan 
to be here that night, A capable com- 
mittee, consisting of A. Rasmus, Roy 
Brumell and Henry Dahl, is headed b 
W. T. Burke, who was also last year’s 
chairman and largely instrumental in the 
show’s great success. 


NOW 
PHILADELPHIA 


There was a moderate — flour 
last week, with prices s little 
change. Mills were steady to firm in 
their views, particularly toward the close 
of the week, owing to the upward trend 
of wheat. Buyers, however, were taking 
only enough to tide over immediate needs. 
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Prices, cm 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks, Jan. 21: spring first patent $7.60 
@7.90, standard patent $7.25@7.60, first 
clear $6.75@7; hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75, straight $7.15@7.40; soft 
winter straight, $6.15@6.80. 


NOTES 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
N. F. Noland, vice president of the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas City, 
and J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the 
durum department of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

At the annual meeting of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia on Jan, 18 the fol- 
lowing were elected: president, S, Ed- 
ward Knighton; vice president, C. R. 
Troutner; treasurer, S. B. Millenson; sec- 
retary, M. O. Oliver; board of directors, 
Stewart Unkles, R. P. Purchase, W. H. 
Leederman, J. W. Craig and W. J. Wil- 
son. 

At a meeting of the Commercial Ex- 
change, Jan. 21, the following were nom- 
inated to be voted for at the annual elec- 
tion on Jan. 81: president, Hubert J. 


Horan; vice president, George M. Rich- - 


ardson, Joseph F. Huey and Filson 
Graff; treasurer, Samuel L. McKnight; 
directors (six to be elected to serve two 
years), Albert L. Hood, Stewart Unkles, 
Filson Graff, C. Herbert Bell, Philip R. 
Markley, Roy L. Miller, Monroe A. 
Smith, Frank N. Johnson, Louis D. Toll, 
Edward M. Richardson, John W. Craig 
and Walter K. Passmore. 
J. C. Jackson. 


ow wD 
BUFFALO 

The flour situation was quiet last week, 
but about as good as could be expected 
under present market conditions. Sales 
pookabl? equaled those of the corre- 
sponding period last year. No great 
rush of buying is expected, but there 
should be some replenishment of stocks. 

Price cutting is once more reported, 
and mills are more urgent in their re- 
quests for shipping directions. 

There is little chance of lower prices, 

with wheat premiums at their present 
levels, which are justified by the move- 
ment out of store and the decrease in 
stocks, 
The volume of business done last week 
by Kansas mill representatives is slightly 
less than for the corresponding period 
last season. 

Quotations, Jan. 21, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.70@7.90. bbl, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.50, first clear $6.80@6.40; Kansas, 98- 
lb cotton, f.o.b., mills: patents, $7.90@ 
8.10; semolina, No. 2, 4%c, bulk, New 
York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan. 21, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.40@8.50 bbl; pastry, $7@7.05; rye, 
$6.50@6.80. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Necthwantern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 15-21 ...... 255,600 193,285 75 
Previous week .. 255,500 221,858 87 
Year ago .....+- 238,000 197,477 83 
Two years ago... 238,000 192,365 81 
Three years ago. 238,000 198,600 81 


NOTES 

N. F. Noland, vice president of the 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, was here last week. 

Claude Colton, flour and feed dealer, 
Oswegatchie, N. Y., visited the offices 
of the Sunset Grain & Feed Co., Inc., 
last week. 

W. J. Gordon, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the Buffalo plant 
last week. 


Frederick Pond, secretary of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange, was in Cedar Rap- 
ids last week, attending the meeting of 
the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., attended the meeting 
of the executive committee of the New 
York State Millers’ Association here last 
week, 

The pas for the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. new elevator was filed 
last week. The re-enforced concrete 
structure will have a ity of 3,000,- 
000 bus, and will cost 3 

The Mutual Miller’s and Feed Dealers’ 
Association held its annual meeting at 
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the Hotel Buffalo last week. The mem- 
bers were addressed by Max F. Cohn, 
president of the Sunset Feed & Grain 
Co., Inc., J. J. Rammacher, president of 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange, and Samuel 
B. Botsford, managing director of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was firmer but inactive last 
week. Offerings were fewer and less 
pressing. Locally, domestic wheat is 
bringing 1c over the export price, where- 
as in previous years it has been known 
to sell at as much as 22c bu discount. 
With stocks waning and temperatures 
changing rapidly from thawing to freez- 
ing, buyers are showing more interest in 
the market. 

Sales last week were fair, including 
scattering cars of standard spring pat- 
ent at $7@7.15 bbl, cotton, and near-by 
soft winter straight at $5.80@5.95, bulk. 
Probably the best sale of the week was 
that of 3,000 bbls second spring clear, 
which went to an out-of-town buyer at a 
price basis feed. At the close a round 
lot of Ohio patent was sold at $6.85, cot- 
ton, and many of the near-by mills were 
holding straight strong at $6, bulk, but 
nothing was done at the latter figure. 
Buyers say they may have to find a sub- 
stitute for the tributary flours, either by 
going west or to the Pacific Coast, if the 
situation becomes any more acute than 
it is now. Southern mills are still hun- 
gry for our garlicky wheat. Hard win- 
ters were generally held too high for 
business. 

Closing prices, Jan. 21, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.45@7.70, standard patent $6.95@ 
7.20; hard winter short patent $7.385@ 
7.60, straight $6.85@7.10; soft winter 
short patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near- 
by) $5.90@6.15. 

NOTES 

A car of soft winter bran was sold 
here last week at $40.50 ton, to go out of 
town. 


Included in receipts last week were 
9,023 bbls flour, 82 cars No. 2 hard win- 
ter wheat and 850,956 bus barley des- 
tined for export. 


The Continental Milling Co. Balti- 
more and Ellicott City, Md., is now op- 
erating the large mixed feed plant which 
it recently built on its property at Elli- 
cott City. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 166 cars, grading as 
follows: 95 No. 1 northern, 23 No. 2 
northern, 46 No. 3 northern and 2 sam- 
ple grade northern. 


Visitors here last week included Al- 
bert E. Scoltock, Jr., Norris Grain Co., 
New York; C. F. Vandenburgh, sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas; A. R. Selby, secre- 
tary-manager of the Liberty Milling Co., 
Ine., Germantown, Md. 

The Continental Provisions Co., spe- 
cializing in provisions and corn goods, 
882-334 Guilford Avenue, has changed its 
name to Continental Brokerage, Inc., with 
J. Fred Shafer president and treasurer, 
E. G. Hayden vice president, and H. G. 
Bockmiller secretary. The company is 
the local representative of the Evans 
Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C.. H. Dorsey. 


OW? 
BOSTON 


The long continued dullness in the 
local flour market still continues, buyers 
purchasing only in the smallest possible 
qnenttion, to meet current needs. The 
slight advance in prices at the close of 
last week had the result of practically 
shutting off the small inquiry prevailing, 
although mill representatives, in most in- 
stances, did not take the advance in 
prices very seriously, but were willing 
to make liberal concessions. 

It is not wholly a question of price 
with the local buyer at the present time, 
but rather one of how badly he needs the 
flour. At no time during the past win- 
ter has he been unable to purchase what 
flour he needed, at prices under open 
mill quotations. The mill agent has been 
more than willing to meet bids anywhere 
within reason. 

Stocks of flour locally continue mod- 
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erate, but the amount remaining unsold 
seems ample to meet all demands of the 
trade. Other distributing points in New 
England report similar conditions. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 Ibs, in sacks, on Jan. 21: spring pat- 
ents, special short $8.30@8.40 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $7.60@8.30, first clears $6.70 
@740; hard winter patents, $6.80@7.85; 
soft winter patents $6.80@7.80, straight 
$6.50@6.80, clear $6.25@6.60. 

NOTES 

The Park & Pollard Co., Boston, is 
proadcasting a program of music every 
week through station WBZ. 

E. J. Grimes, vice president of the 
Cargill Grain Co., Minneapolis, was a 
recent visitor at the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange. Other visitors were H. 
E. Tweeden, Buffalo, and J. H. MacMil- 
lan, Jr., Minneapolis, grain shippers. 

Louis W. DePass, 
ww? 


ATLANTA 


Atlanta brokers and mill representa- 
tives enjoyed a further increase in orders 
last week, and bookings are reported 
more active than for some months. Most 
of the larger orders are from the baking 
industry and consist of round lots for 
needs up to 60, 90 and 120 days, with an 
especially good demand for short patent 
flours, which they have been using more 
extensively than usual in this district for 
some months. Good sales are reported 
to some of the larger jobbers for advance 
needs up to 60 and 90 days, but most of 
this business is still for current needs and 
in comparatively small quantities, imme- 
diate shipment requested. 

Export flour shipments out of south- 
eastern ports are quiet, but millers in 
this district consider the outlook good 
for the next few months. Domestic de- 
mand is unusually good, and since the 
early part of the year mills have been in- 
creasing their production steadily, with 
output estimated close to 70 per cent of 
mill capacity. 

Specifications on old contracts im- 
proved steadily last week, and the trade 
is optimistic. 

Prices have continued upward, hard 
and spring wheat flours advancing last 
week about 10@15c, and soft wheat flour 
about 25@30c. 

Quotations, Jan. 21, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7.30@ 
7.55, straight patent $7.05@7.40; soft 
winter short patent $8.50@8.90, fancy 
patent $8.10@8.50, standard patent $7.75 
@8.10; spring wheat short patent $7.85@ 
8.10, standard patent $7.50@7.90, straight 
patent $7.40@7.75; Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington soft white wheat flour, 
$7.50@7.75. 

NOTES 

H. N. Weinstein, treasurer of the Web- 
er Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
in Atlanta last week. 


Oscar Mayer, in charge of the Dallas, 
Texas, branch of the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills Co., has been making a trip the 
past two weeks over the Southwest. 


William J. Grover, sales manager for 
the Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, recently called on sev- 
eral of the company’s representatives in 
the South. 


A, D. Brubaker, southern district sales 
manager for the Southern Illinois Milling 
& Elevator Co., Murphysboro, IIl., re- 
cently made a swing around the southern 
circuit, visiting the company’s represen- 
tatives. 

Jose de La Rosa, Havana, Cuba, man- 
ager of the export department of the 
Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., was in this 
district recently on his way back to Ha- 
vana after spending some weeks at the 
home offices. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of bakery plant equipment, 
has opened a new venthcesters branch in 
Atlanta, with headquarters in the Norris 
Building. Robert A. Holdt is in charge 
as district manager. 

George T. Russell, general mana 
the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ 


r of 
illing 


& Elevator Co., accompanied by H. S. 
Hughes, southern representative for the 
company, recently visited several of the 
mill’s connections in the South. 

Harorp F. Popwasxt. 
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SEATTLE 


The new year has, so far, not brought 
any general revival of activity in the 
flour trade of the north Pacific Coast, 
though there was a moderate increase in 
orders last week from bakers whose 
autumn forward bookings have expired 
or are about to expire. This condition 
promises to continue until stocks in buy- 
ers’ hands become farther reduced or 
they more generally awaken to the fact 
that, while the Pacific Northwest crop 
is a large one this year, its proportion 
of good milling wheats is abnormally 
light. 

Complaints of price cutting are gen- 
eral, particularly for grades of flour 
made from high protein wheats. In spite 
of steadily mounting premiums demand- 
ed for strong Washington and Montana 
wheat, inconsistently low quotations are 
being made for patents by certain mills. 
The answer appears to be that in many 
cases long patents and straights often 
masquerade under the guise of short pat- 
ents. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Jan. 20: family 
short patent $7.40@8 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $5.80@6.05, 98’s; stand- 
ard patent $6.10@6.60, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.70@7.85, 98’s. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $7.50@8.90; Montana, $7@8.05. 

Export Trade——Reports of sales of 
flour to the Orient were general last 
week, and while some was booked the to- 
tal was not large, and sales were made 
at prices which most mills refuse to en- 
tertain. Inquiry was fairly active and a 
good volume of business could undoubt- 
edly have been booked, but at a price 
which the cost level of Pacific wheat does 
not warrant. Holders of wheat show no 
disposition to shade prices sufficiently to 
meet the competition of other flours in 
the Orient, being influenced by the fact 
that the proportion of choice milling 
wheats in this year’s crop is limited and 
by the steady demand throughout the 
crop year from the mills for the better 
grades. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

. bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 16-21 ...... 46,800 22,408 48 
Previous week .. 46,800 23,381 50 
Year ago ....... 46,800 22,735 49 
Two years ago... 52,800 24,120 46 
Three years ago. 52,800 27,304 52 
Four years ago.. 62,800 41,943 79 
Five years ago... 52,800 37,276 71 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 16-21 ...... 57,000 47,488 83 
Previous week .. 57,000 36,608 64 
Year ago ....... 57,000 21,127 37 
Two years ago... 657,000 20,493 36 
Three years ago. 57,000 13,302 23 
Four years ago.. 57,000 48,166 85 
Five years ago... 57,000 31,306 55 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland ‘and Astoria), July 1, 1927, 
to Jan. 1, 1928, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 

FLOUR, BBLS 





———_ From———. 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
Europe .........-. 128,785 $5,116 163,901 
OFIGMt © .ncccddeed 901,258 481,937 1,383,195 
S. and C. America 149,847 43,098 192,945 
Hawali .......... 53,530 6,058 59,588 
California ....... 144,612 436,916 581,528 
Atlantic ports.... 87,448 124,564 212,012 
British Columbia. 16,385 ...... 16,385 
BIOUE . <ensivass SESGS. sce es 356 
DU ia oi-4 6 os vee pa be 2,882 2,882 
Totals. fee ses 1,514,221 1,180,571 2,644,792 


WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 


From——, 
Puget Columbia 








To— Sound River Totals 
TUTORS 6ocicvcccctase 5,679 29,445 365,024 
California .........+. 655 64 719 
MOWOE vecsccicscsess 34 342 376 
8. and Cent. America. 38 497 635 
GEGORE. a0 oc dinwesicede ce 1,247 1,847 38,094 
British Columbia ..... 69 eee 59 
Atlantic ports ....... eee 4 4 
MATTER. 0 ke ncncccsonsce 88 eee 38 

WORE vcacerivedéne 7,650 32,199 39,849 


Total wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1, 1927-Jan. 1, 1928, 61,403,168 bus, 
compared with 38,906,399 for the same 
period in 1926-27. 


NOTES 


Seattle mills ground 1,317,886 bbls 
flour in 1927, against 1,169,842 in 1926; 
Tacoma mills 1,723,145, against 1,483,442. 

There has been very little, if any, Ar- 
gentine corn received on this coast re- 
cently. A little carry-over used as feed 
has been reported. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma the first 10 days of January: to 
Hongkong, 14,125 bbls; Shanghai, 100; 
Manila, 17,055; Glasgow, 2,680; Man- 
chester, 355; London, 715; South Amer- 
ica, 6,855. 

For the first six months of the crop 
year, July 1, 1927-Jan. 1, 1928, Seattle 
and Tacoma exported 901,258 bbls flour 
to the Orient, against 698,885 the first 
six months of the previous season. To- 
tal exports to all countries were 1,249,805 
bbls, against 958,130. 

The board of trustees of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolu- 
tion submitted by the state development 
committee, and concurred in by the na- 
tional affairs committee, asking Congress 
to appropriate $110,000 for investiga- 
tional work against certain pests threat- 
ening crops. 

(2 2 2) 


PORTLAND 


A fair amount of export flour was 
worked last week, mainly to South China. 
Demand is stronger, but prices offered 
by the Orient continue low. 

Local trade was of moderate propor- 
tions. With milling wheat scarce and 
strongly held, the flour market continues 
very firm. Family patents are still listed 
at $7.85 bbl, second hard wheat at $8.45 
and second blue-stem flour at $7.45, in 
straight cars. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

. S| | Pee rrrrrrr ere yr it 19,662 $1 
Previous week ...........+. 18,602 30 
TORE GRO coc cccvsvccccsens 28,132 45 
Two years ago ........... 27,685 44 
Three years ago .......... 44,074 71 
Four years ago .........+-. 59,380 95 
Five years ago .........+. 39,910 70 

J. M. Lownspate. 
ww? 
OGDEN 


Considerable increase in orders, with 
liberal shipping instructions and ad- 
vanced prices, were reported by Ogden 
millers last week. Conditions were re- 
ported the best since the Christmas holi- 
days, with every mill participating in re- 
newed business activity. Bookings were 
extensive from the Southeast, and there 
was considerable business from the Pa- 
cific Coast, while Utah and Idaho de- 
mand was larger than usual. All re- 
serve stocks were taken by immediate 
shipments. 

en mills continued operation at 
full capacity while announcement was 
made of plans to reo at least one 
other large mill in Utah which has been 
closed. Smaller mills are continuing op- 
eration at slightly more than 50 per cent 
of capacity. Millers reported that suffi- 
cient bookings have been made to take 


lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
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their entire output until May 15. Flour 
prices were advanced 20c again through- 
out the Southeast. 

Quotations, Jan. 21: high patents $7.55 
@8.80 bbl and straights $7.80@7.40, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. Offers to Califor- 
nia were also on the basis of a 20c in- 
crease: first patents $7.35@7.40, second 
patents $7.25@7.50 and straights $6.95@ - 
7.40, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. The in- 
crease in intermountain prices was the 
first during January, bringing quotations 
to the following: family patents $6.80@ 
7.50, second patents $7.10@7.50 and 
oe $6.55@7.10, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 

en. 


AAW 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Prices of local flours have advanced 
20c bbl, northern blue-stems 20@380c, and 
Montana and Idaho hard wheats 20@30c. 
The general feeling among the trade is 
bullish, especially on local and north 
coast flours, from where reports show a 
scarcity of good milling wheat and con- 
stantly advancing premiums. The firm- 
ness of the market has aided in making 
flour business decidedly better this month 
than in December. 

Quotations, Jan. 20, basis 98’s, car load 
draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.20 
@8.60 bbl; Idaho family patents, $7.40 
@7.60; Montana top patents $7.75@7.85, 
clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas patents, $8.20 
@8.40; Dakota top patents, $8.80@9; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents, 
$6.80@7.10; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$7.50@7.60; northern straight grades, 
$6.60@6.80; California pastry, $6.20@6.40. 


NOTES 


J. P. Parks, Kansas City millfeed 
broker, was a recent visitor in San Fran- 
cisco. 

I. A. Welk, president and manager of 
the Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mills Co., 
recently was in San Francisco. 


C. A. Peplow, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., Pasco, Wash., was in San 
Francisco on Jan. 17, en route to Los 
Angeles. 


H. G. Stindt, vice president of the A. 
W. Scott Co., San Francisco, grain, was 
badly injured in an automobile accident 
on Jan. 18, 


At the annual meeting of the Grain 
Trade Association, on Jan. 17, W. S. Bell, 
H. H. Cook, A. H. Hankerson, L. B. 
Hart and W. W. Volmer were elected to 
serve as the committee on grain for the 
ensuing year. 


GRAIN RATE TO BE CONTESTED 

Seatrite, WasuH.—At a meeting held at 
Seattle last week, attended by millers, 
grain shippers and growers, and repre- 
sentatives of the Seattle Merchants’ Ex- 
change, of the state department of public 
works and of the port commissions of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Astoria, Grays Harbor, 
Longview and Port Angeles, Wash., it 
was decided to make a new attack on the 
10 per cent differential granted Portland 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on grain originating in the Columbia Riv- 
er basin south of the Snake River. 

The meeting decided to support the 
Washington state department of public 
works and the Walla Walla rate commit- 
tee in their pending efforts to bring the 
Columbia Basin rate structure into the 
general investigation of grain rates now 
being conducted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. 

It was further voted to appoint a com- 
mittee, with one representative from each 
port, chamber of commerce and grain 
growers’ organization; this committee to 
engage counsel and bring an independent 
action seeking a reopening of the Co- 
lumbia Basin case, if considered advis- 
able. 

ow Mw 
MOVES SOUTHEASTERN BRANCH 

The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
has removed its southeastern branch 
from 163 Garnett Street, Southwest, At- 
lanta, to the Peachtree Arcade Building, 
and has appointed Charles H. de Ardus- 
sey as manager to succeed Leslie R. 
Dow, recently promoted to management 
of the Pittsburgh branch. P. A. Zech 
is assistant manager. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Feed is holding firm at prac- 
tically unchanged levels, and there is a 
good demand, especially for bran and 
standard middlings. Mixers and dealers 
in the Middle West readily absorb what 
is offered, Handlers here have not 
enough to take care of requests. Flour 
middlings and red dog are a little firmer, 
and more interest is being displayed in 
them. Spring bran was quoted, Jan. 21, 
at $33@33.25 ton, hard winter bran $33.25 
@33.50, standard middlings $35.50@36.50 
and red dog $38.50@40. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed was firm last 
week. Winter bran closed 45@60c above 
the previous one, while other items re- 
mained unchanged, Offerings for prompt 
shipment are being taken as rapidly as 
they are placed on the market. Inquiry 
is for shipments up to April, and prices 
for this deferred delivery are being quot- 
ed below the present market level. Bran 


is in very good demand, but middlings . 


are dragging somewhat. Quotations, 
Jan. 21: spring bran $32.50@33.50 ton, 
winter bran $33.20@33.80, standard mid- 
dlings $32.50@33, flour middlings $35@ 
36 and red dog $37.50@38.50, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed is 
quiet, but the scarcity of offerings, due to 
light operation of mills, is keeping prices 
well in line. What business was done 
last week was scattered and to fill im- 
mediate requirements. Quotations, Jan. 
21: soft winter bran $33.25@33.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $33@33.25, and gray 
shorts $35@36.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis—Millfeed demand contin- 
ues slightly in excess of production, with 
buyers beginning to show more interest 
in deferred deliveries. Sales of bran and 
standard middlings are reported for 
shipment as far ahead as June at present 
levels to 50c more. City mills are out 
of the market on bran and standard 
middlings for near-by shipment. They 
have the heavier grades to offer for 
prompt, but no one seems to want them. 
For prompt shipment, the spread be- 
tween the lighter and heavier grades is 
much narrower than usual. Spot red 
dog can be bought for $1@1.50 less than 
the same sellers ask for February ship- 
ment. Unless the production increases, 
the trade now thinks prices will hold or 
even advance from now on. City mills 
uote bran at $30.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $30.50@31, flour middlings $33.50 
@35, red dog $37@37.50, wheat mixed 
feed $32@34, and rye middlings $28, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Jan. 24 Year ago 

MO chxsanecd co's Os ses @30.50 $26.50 @27.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@30.50 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings... 33.00@34.50 32.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@36.50 35.00@36.00 

Duluth—Inquiry for millfeed con- 
tinues, but business is nearly at a stand- 
still, due to the fact that mills are sold 
ahead. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Demand for millfeed is 
rather quiet, although sufficient to absorb 
all offerings. Bran is quoted at $30.50 
@31 ton, most sales being made at top 

rice. Future delivery is held at $30 
y mills. There is some inquiry, but 
sales are few. Trading in shorts is light- 
er, and it is thought by many jobbers 
that prices have advanced too quickly. 
Immediate delivery shorts are quoted at 
$33.50@34 ton; future delivery, $34. Red 
dog is selling at $388@38.50; few sales 
are reported. 

Atchison-Leavenworth—Feed business 
was very dull last week, sales for the 
most part being confined to mixed feed- 
ers. These buyers are rather hesitant 
about pa the advancing prices. On 
Jan. 19 shorts were quoted at $33.50@34 
ton; mill-run bran, $32; straight bran, 
$31. These figures were bid freely for 
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deferred shipment, but millers were in- 
clined to hold off on account of the un- 


certain run of directions. The outlook 
is for a strong trend in millfeed, as it is 
doubtful whether there will be much in- 
crease in milling operations for some 
time. 


Oklahoma City. — Millfeed is very 
strong, with prices firm. Most of it is 
going to St. Louis and the central states. 
Demand is a little larger than the out- 
put, shorts in particular being much in 
demand. Quotations, Jan. 19: straight 
bran, $32.50 ton; mill-run, $34; shorts, 
$36. 


Salina.—Millfeed demand is_ good. 
Shipments are virtually all in carload 
lots. Prices have advanced $1@2 since 
the previous week. Quotations, Jan. 19, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $31@32 ton; 
mill-run, $34@35; gray shorts, $35@36. 

Hutchinson, — Millfeed demand con- 
tinues good, especially for bran. Inquiry 
for gray shorts is not nearly so active, 
but mills are able to dispose of virtually 
all their output in mixed cars. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 19, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$31@32 ton; mill-run, $33@34; gray 
shorts, $35.50@36. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed is firm, with prices 
unchanged from the previous week and 
demand taking the output. No accumu- 
lations. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Jan. 20, at $35.60@388 ton, mixed 
feed $36.25@38 and middlings $37.60@ 
88, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Indianapolis —Shipments of bran for 
immediate delivery cannot be made, due 
to depleted stocks. Most orders last 
week called for quick action, little quib- 
bling being experienced over prices. A 
good demand is seen also for standard 
middlings. Other millfeeds are some- 
what sluggish, but prices remain at about 
the levels of a week ago. Quotations, 
Jan. 21: spring bran $33 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $33@34, standard middlings 
$32.50@33.50, flour middlings $34.50@ 
35.50 and red dog $37.50@38.50. 

Evansville.—Millfeed quotations, Jan. 
20: bran, $35 ton; mixed feed, $36; 
shorts, $37. 


THE SOUTH 

Nashville.— Improvement in demand 
featured the millfeed market last week. 
The majority of mills reported good busi- 
ness in this department. Market was 
firm, with bran higher. Quotations, Jan. 
21: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $80@82 ton; 
standard middlings, $33@36. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is not quite so 
strong, although only a slight change has 
been reported. Quotations, Jan. 20: red 
dog, $45@46 ton; flour middlings, $40@ 
41; standard middlings, $37.50@37.75; 
standard bran, $37@87.50. 

Atlanta,— Millfeed was firmer last 
week, with orders and inquiries good, and 
a number of larger buyers anticipating 
their needs up to 60 and 90 days. Small- 
er firms, however, continue their hand- 
to-mouth policy, and ask immediate de- 
livery with most orders. Mills are re- 
ported increasing production steadily. 


With the exception of red dog, which de- 
clined about $1, millfeed quotations are 
tending upward, bran and gray shorts 
advancing about $1@1.50. Quotations, 
Jan. 21, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $41@42 ton; gray 
shorts, $42@43; brown shorts, $40@41; 
red dog, $49@50. 


Memphis——Buyers are taking little 
millfeed, lacking faith in present prices, 
which are firm and at the highest levels 
for some time. Wheat bran is wanted. 
It sold on Jan. 21 at $35 ton, and gray 
shorts at $37.50@40. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore—Spring bran, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog were all higher and 
in better demand last week, especially 
spring bran, while soft winter bran and 
standard middlings barely held their own. 
Quotations, Jan. 21, basis prompt and 
deferred shipment, in 100-lb_ sacks: 
spring bran, $38.50@39 ton; soft winter 
bran, $39@39.50; standard middlings, 
$38@38.50; flour middlings, $42; red dog, 
$44. 


Boston—Demand for domestic wheat 
feeds was quiet last week, and the mar- 
ket generally favored the buyer. Other 
feeds held steady. Quotations, Jan. 21, 
prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $39.75@ 
40.75; hard winter bran, $39.75@40; soft 
winter bran, $40.25@40.75; standard 
middlings, $39@389.50; flour middlings, 
$45@45.25; mixed feed, $40.50@46; red 
dog, $45.50@46.50; stock feed, $43.50; re- 
ground oat hulls, $20.50. Canadian pure 
bran was offered in a small way for mill 
shipment at $40.75, 30-day shipment, with 
pure middlings at $39.50, 30-day ship- 
ment, all in 100-Ib sacks. 


Buffalo.—Feed prices, along with light- 
er offerings of wheat feeds, have stiff- 
ened. Mills are well sold ahead until 
spring. Quotations, Jan. 21: spring 
bran, sacked, $35 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $34.50; red dog, $40.50; flour 
middlings and mixed feeds, $38.50; sec- 
ond clears, $41. 


Pittsburgh—tTrading in millfeed was 
slow last week. Offerings were liberal, 
and this had a tendency to ease prices. 
What buying was done was in small lots. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: standard middlings, 
$36.50@87 ton; flour middlings, $38.50@ 
89.50; spring wheat bran, $36.50@37; red 
dog, $42.50@43.50. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed was firm last 
week, under light offerings. Quotations, 
Jan. 21, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$39@40 ton; hard winter bran, $39@40; 
soft winter bran, $40@41; standard mid- 
dlings, $39@40; flour middlings, $42.50@ 
46; red dog, $45@46. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——Millfeed was firm last week, 
supplies from Washington being light 
and Montana offerings limited. While 
demand was not strong, it was sufficient 
to maintain quotations at the top for 
the moderate stocks available. Wash- 
ington standard mill-run was held at $32 
ton, coast, delivered, transit points, and 
Montana mixed at $31. 


San Francisco.— Millfeed continues 
very firm, and offerings are scarce and 
confined largely to futures. Inquiries for 
quick and prompt shipment feed are 
brisk, but it is almost impossible to se- 
cure such shipment. Red bran and mill- 
run is in good demand, but none is of- 
fered from any source. General opinion 
among the trade is very bullish for the 
next 60 days, and anything offered for 


CIICWICWICWIOCWION 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 24, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ............ $33.00@33.25 $.....@30.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $39.00@39.50 
Hard winter bran ...... $3.25@33.50 .....@..... 30.50@81.00 32.50@33.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ ..... écckis > waked Giaaccs seeee@..... 33.50@34.00 39.50@39.75 
Standard middlings*..... ..... @33.00 30.50 @31.00 Since Oe vend) bbe Gee hel staves Qeeeee 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.50@36.50 33.50@35.00 33.50@34.00 35.50@36.50 .....@42.50 
POG BOG cies AVR 38.50@40.00 37.00 @37.50 38.00@38.50 .....@..... .....@44.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ........iss. Succi @35.00 $39.00 @40.00 $40.00@40.75 $37.50@38.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «+... @..... 39.00@40.00 40.00@40.25 87.50@38.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ ..... @..... 40.00@41.00 40.50@40.75 38.00@39.00 29.00@381.00 
Standard middlings*..... ..... @34.50 39.00@40.00 39.50@40.00 37.50@38.50 33.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @38.50 42.50@46.00 45.00@45.25 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
SE ett bR Nese aeas. Keen @40.50 45.00 @46.00 45.50@46.50 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ro eee ee Ovid @34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@44.00 
FWinnipeg......... «d3.. @ 28.00 eee Fete 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. 


5 seve @80. 
{Fort William basis. 
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prompt. shipment is readily salable, 
Quotations, Jan. 20, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran $41@42 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, March, $37 
@38; white bran and mill-run, March, 
$37@38; shorts, $389@40; middlings, 
$46.50@47.50; low grade flour, $48@ 
48.50; Montana bran and mill-run, April, 
$36, 


Portland.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
There was a good demand from the north 
and from interior points, and mills had 
no large amounts to offer. Mill-run was 
listed in straight cars at $82 ton, and 
middlings at $47, on Jan. 21. 


Ogden.—Millfeed demand has slack- 
ened materially. Dealers express belief 
that spring will bring greater demand 
for middlings. Prices remained un- 
changed, with quotations as follows to 
Utah and Idaho dealers, Jan. 21: red 
bran and mill-run $31.50 ton, blended 
bran and mill-run $82.50, white bran and 
mill-run $33.50 and middlings $50@51, 
ear lots, f.o.b., Ogden. To California 
buyers: red bran and mill-run $37, blend- 
ed bran and mill-run $38, white bran and 
mill-run $39 and middlings $52@54, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. 


CANADA 

Montreal—Buyers in the United 
States continue to bid for important 
quantities of bran and some shorts. 
Those in the province of Quebec keep up 
a strong demand for bran, shorts and 
middlings. Mill stocks are reported low. 
Millers are buying from one another to 
fill old orders, and it is stated that in 
some cases prices much higher than the 
ruling market have been paid. Millers 
are not selling any straight cars of mill- 
feed. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 20: bran $34.25 ton, 
shorts $36.25, and middlings $44.25, all 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. 
At Fort William: bran $26, shorts $28, 
and middlings $36, jutes, ex-track, net 
cash; $1 less when they contain mill-run 
screenings. 


Winnipeg.—There is no slackening in 
demand for millfeed, most mills limiting 
their sales to mixed car lots. Export in- 
quiry for bran and shorts is keen, but 
millers are having difficulty in satisfy- 
ing local demand. With the milling situ- 
ation quiet, there has been little or no 
opportunity to accumulate stocks, and 
supplies are low. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 21, basis Fort William 
and Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran 
$28 ton, shorts $30; Saskatchewan, bran 
oo shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, shorts 

1. 

Toronto.—Production of millfeed has 
been lowered by the lessened demand for 
flour, and mills are behind with their or- 
ders. No straight cars are to be had, un- 
less from the small mills, as the larger 
companies need all they have for mixed 
car trade. The quantities to each cus- 
tomer are being cut down to a minimum. 
Demand for all forms of feed is at its 
midwinter peak. Prices have not changed. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: bran $34 ton, shorts 
$36, middlings $44, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 21, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 1,128 1,931 18,130 13,453 


Kansas City... 1,260 1,240 131 2,380 

New York .... oes 4 eee coe 

Philadelphia .. 260 220 

Baltimore ..... 45 300 

Boston ........ 62 47 eee tee 

Milwaukee .... 1 vee 2 3 
‘2 2 2) 


Buffalo.—tThere were light arrivals of 
oats last week, with a fair inquiry for 
fancy No. 2 white. Practically all ar- 
rivals went directly to mills. There was 
limited inquiry for rye, with nothing on 
spot. Barley receipts were light and de- 
mand was good, with stocks in store in 
good request. 

‘2 2 2) 


Indianapolis—Demand for rye was 
light last week, but that of oats con- 
tinued good. Offerings were not plenti- 
ful. Quotations, Jan. 21: No. 2 white 
nd 531,@5444c bu; No. 3 white, 52 
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MAIXED FEEDS: : 


Chicago.—The higher prices on mixed 
feeds have slowed up the demand, and 
new business is less than for weeks. Ship- 
ping directions continue very good. On 
Jan. 21, dairy feeds, 24 per cent, were 
quoted at $45@47.50 ton,« scratch feeds 
$44.50@46 and mash feeds $58@61. 

Atlanta.—Mills last week operated on 
the most active basis in several months, 
and reported a steady improvement in 
mixed feed demand. Advance orders are 
being booked by brokers for needs up to 
60 and 90 days, though smaller buyers 
are still ordering for current needs only. 
Current prices steadily advancing, chicken 
feed being marked up $1@1.50 last week, 
and dairy feeds about $1. Quotations, Jan. 
21, f.o.b., Atlanta: beet pulp, $44@45 
ton; best grade horse feed $41@43, low- 
er grades $31@32; best grade chicken 
feed $50@52.50, lower grades $45@48; 
24 per cent dairy feed $50@51, lower 
grades $38@40. 

St. Louis —Although mixed feeds were 
moving very slowly last week, prices 
tended upward. Feeders’ stocks are 
thought to be extremely low. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Jan. 21, 
at $48.50 ton, high grade horse feed $43, 
and scratch feed $49, 

Nashville——Mixed feeds were in good 
demand early last week, but later were 
less active. Market was about steady. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: dairy feed, 100-lb 
bags, $31@48 ton; horse feed, $39@45; 
poultry scratch feed, $43@50; poultry 
mash feed, $62@71. 


Memphis.—Although buying continues 
almost entirely for immediate shipment, 
a little further increase in volume is 
reported by mixed feed mills. Recent 
mild weather held feeding in check, but 
farming activities are increasing, which 
causes more liberal feeding. The outlook 
is regarded with favor, although more 
than usual supplies of feedstuffs are on 
hand in many sections. Poultry feed is 
quiet, but there is a good demand for 
dairy items, 

Toronto.—Sellers report a good de- 
mand for mixed feeds, practically all 
lines being taken. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: oat chop $49 ton, 
oat and barley chop $49, crushed oats 
$49, corn meal $48, feed wheat $54, oat 
feed $28, and chick feed $65@67, mixed 
car lots, net cash terms, delivered, coun- 
try points. 


Montreal.—There is a slight improve- 
ment in demand for mixed feeds, but 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
20, for carload lots on tracks, Montreal 
rate points: barley meal, $47 ton; ground 
cake, $53; standard mixed feeds, $30@42. 


Indianapolis—Both dairy and mash 
feeds sold readily last week, particularly 
the former. Most mills are operating 
on a normal production basis, and prices 
are well held, Business in scratch feeds 
was not so good. Quotations, Jan. 21: 





high grade dairy feeds $44.50@46.50 ton, 
scratch feeds $42@44, and mash feeds 
$57@60. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—No material change is 
noted in screenings prices from a week 
ago, although traders’ think they can 
discern a little weakness in the undertone 
of the market. Demand is only fair at 
best, but there is enough of it to keep 
the limited offerings cleaned up. Heavy 
seeds are still quoted at $23@24 ton, 
medium $20@23, and light-weight $15@ 
20, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill oats are 
firm at 45@48c bu. 


Winnipeg. — Screenings are becoming 
scarce, demand is very keen, and prices 
are gaining strength. On Jan. 21 brokers’ 
quotations were $2 ton higher, the price 
being $10 ton for refuse. Standard re- 
cleaned screenings ranged $18@20. 

Toronto.—Buyers seem to have no in- 
terest in screenings and the movement is 
slow. Recleaned standard screenings on 
Jan. 21 were quoted at $27.50 ton, c.i.f., 
bay ports, and $30, delivered, Ontario 
points, all-rail. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—There was another sharp ad- 
vance in cottonseed meal prices last 
week, and the result is that brokers re- 
port comparatively few sales. There has 
been a lessening in export sales, and 
comparatively few shipments are re- 
ported out of southeastern ports. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 21, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per 
cent ammonia, $40@42 ton; 8 per cent, 
$45@46; cottonseed hulls, sacked $12@ 
12.50, bulk $9@10.50. 


New Orleans.—Cottonseed prices were 
higher last week, and there was no pros- 
pect of any easing off in the immediate 
future. Domestic inquiry was fair, con- 
sidering high prices, and the foreign call 
was good. Gothenburg took 40 tons cake. 
A coastwise shipment of 17 tons hulls to 
Tacoma, Wash., was recorded. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 19: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $43.50@44 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $46 
@46.50; hulls, sound quality, $10.50@11. 

Memphis.—Fearing the high prices 
ruling for concentrated feeds will curtail 
consumption, demand from mixers and 
feeders has been less active for cotton- 
seed meal. Mills, which control all the 
seed supply and also hold only moderate 
stocks of meal, are offering only small 
lots, and with a few exceptions refused 
concessions from $45 for 41 per cent 
and $47 for 43 on Jan. 21. Because of 
the high prices, some dealers have 
cleaned out their stocks and are through 
for the season. Only a few mills are 
still crushing and the unsold supply of 
meal is in strong hands. Hulls were firm 
at $7 ton for loose, with fair inquiry, 
on Jan, 21, 

Kansas City—The market remains un- 
changed. Quotation, Jan. 21, basis Kan- 
sas City, $49.90 ton. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was still 
somewhat slow last week but it held firm 
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and unchanged. The change in weather 
is expected to improve demand. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 21, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42.50 
@48.50 ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal prices de- 
clined about 75c ton last week, demand 
tuling slow, On Jan. 21, shippers of- 
fered meal at $48.25@56.25 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, prompt shipment, 
but there was little inquiry. Local stocks 
are fair. 

Pittsburgh. — Cottonseed meal sales 
slowed up last week. A number of small 
lot sales were made for prompt ship- 
ment, but the total volume was not large. 
Offerings were moderate. Quotations, 
Jan, 21: 43 per cent protein, $53.20 ton; 
41 per cent protein, $51.70. 


Buffalo.—There was a sharp advance 
in cottonseed meal last week, with sup- 
plies light, On Jan. 21, 43 per cent was 
quoted at $54 ton, sacked, in car lots. 


Toronto.—There is no improvement in 
demand for cottonseed meal, and sales 
are limited. The price is unchanged. 
Quotation, Jan. 21, $53 ton for 43 per 
cent protein meal, in car lots, Toronto 
freights. 
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Toronto.—Mills are booking a fair 
business in rolled oats, mostly under their 
own package brands. Bulk goods are 
less in demand. Oatmeal is quiet; no 
sales in bulk for export are reported. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: rolled oats $7.70 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 
10¢ for cash, and $7.20 in straight cars 
on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
sales are steady, and a moderately good 
volume is being purchased. Business is 
confined solely to domestic buyers. While 
being obliged to bring them from a con- 
siderable distance, mills still are obtain- 
ing adequate supplies of good milling 
oats. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Jan, 21: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.50, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—A slight improvement is re- 
ported in the rolled oats business. Prices 
on Jan. 21 were unchanged and firm at 
$3.65 per 90-lb jute bag, with oatmeal 
10 per cent more. 


Chicago.—A better domestic demand 
for oat products is reported. Some ex- 
port inquiries are being received, but 
bids have been too low to permit of any 
business. On Jan. 21, rolled oats were 
quoted at $3 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal 
at $3.30 per 100 Ibs. 


Boston.—A better demand for oatmeal 
was noted last week, with prices held 
higher. Rolled sold at $3.50, with cut 
and ground at $3.85, all in 90-lb sacks. 
The market is very firm. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan, 24 at $3.10 per 90 lbs. 





FEED PRICE SUMMARY 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 23, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1927 1928 


MOE ciwe Sp cpegecrscnvs $27.00 $30.00@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.50 30.60@31.00 
Middlings ..........«.. 27.50 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 32.00@33.50 
Sn MO BN 6 oo Wa 3s © 35.50 35.00@37.00 
rrr 29.00 31.00@31.50 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 48.00@48.50 
PN once ssn ow eoeees 35.50 39.00@39.50 
PERI” ie ccteccce 36.50 38.50@39.00 
MS oe oh ss Sie uae 44.50 44.50@46.00 
Duluth— 
Be Jivwwrde twat es Cee 27.00 30.00@30.50 
BEORGURSS. 6 0 60:0 ce ctss 27.50 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 32.50@383.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.50 31.50@32.50 
Rr ee 34.50 37.00 @38.00 
St. Louis— 
Se eee 29.00 32.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ......... 32.00 33.00@33.50 
Sr MOWER .ceecectes 34.50 35.00@36.00 
SA 14.00 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Buffalo— 
ie BS 32.50 35.50@36.00 
aaa oer cee 31.00 35.00@35.50 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 36.50@37.00 
Pree eee 40.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 36.00@37.00 
SN MAE) odio wine wit 2h 43.50 48.50@49.00 
Kansas City— 
oo a ree 27.00 30.00@31.00 
WAVE cpcccicccssccccce Beene SUReeeuee 
Brown shorts ......... 30.50 31.00@32.00 
GUA BROT vcciacceins 32.00 34.00@35.00 
SEE CE toa ss wh 5 0.0.60 oe 35.00 38.00@39.00 
Philadelphia— 
oo EAR 35.50 39.50@40.00 
ewe GEO Sac eeancs cece 35.00 39.00@39.50 
Spring WAN 6. cveccee 34.00 38.50@39.00 
Spring middlings ..... 35.50 38.00@38.50 
EO Ras 45.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.50 42.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wletet DIGR 2cecsines 29.70 33.20@33.80 
Bran ........+se0+eee- 29.75 32.50@3838.60 
i Bee ae 30.00 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 35.00@36.00 
Eo Fave weepiae en 88.50 37.50@38.50 
See WOO cs ccevenscbon 24.00 29.00@29.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 36.00 45.50@51.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 35.00@35.50 
Hominy feed*® ......4+.. 36.50 43.00@44.00 
eames TOGMS 5... ccvaveee 31.75 ....@§38.70 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis .........+.. $8.30 $9.10 
4 UPPPPPrrT Pere ere 7.00 9.10 
es EAMMIM cc rcccvecsones eens 7.60 
MeMMOES CHY oi ciissccess 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .........2.0. 5.70 6.50 
BMMHalO 2... ccrccciccvee soee 4. 
*Boston. tChicago. [$100 Ibs. §March. 


AW 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.— Dried buttermilk remains 
practically unchanged. Demand is not 
active, but fair quantities are being sold, 
and directions continue good. On Jan. 
21, dried buttermilk and dried flake skim 
milk were quoted at 8c lb, car lots, Chi- 
cago, and 8c l.c.l. 

Kansas City.—Prices of dried butter- 
milk are unchanged, although demand, 
especially for car lot shipments, has im- 
proved. Quotations, Jan. 21, basis Kan- 
sas City, in car lots 7%4¢ lb, in l.c.l. lots 
8c; basis Chicago, in car lots 8c, in Le.l. 
lots 814,c. 





January March 
1 8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26] S 12 19 26 


February 





















Range of Bran Prices 


April May June July 
2 9 16 23 30|/7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 2512 9 16 23 


August September October 
6 13 20 27] 3 10 17 24 1 8 15 22 : 


Spring Bran (Mi lic) 


November 
5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31 


December January 


7 14 21 28 2.00 


41.00 
40.00 





Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) ==——— 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


39.00 
38.00 


or umes oe ome 
Seoceceseoooocees 37.00 








ae N< e e ye 
PAE the PSP he ORI OD AD bom 





CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—An oversold wheat market 
brought an unexpected advance last 
week, with net gains of 1144,@2c. There 
is a more friendly feeling to the buying 
side of wheat futures, and no urgent 
pressure on the part of holders to sell. 
Bearish factors have been more pro- 
nounced, with less influence on values, 
which has created an impression among 
traders that they are on a reasonable 
level, hence the market is given support 
on good breaks, while the bear element 
which presses sales on weak spots invari- 
ably is forced to cover, creating rallies 
as the wheat disappears on all breaks. 
Millers were large buyers of wheat last 
week, with a stronger market for fu- 
tures and light offerings. No. 2 red 
winter advanced to the highest premium 
of the season, l4c over May, with No. 1 
red 14@l5c over, and No. 3 red 9@ll1c 
over. High protein wheat is scarce, and 
local millers have had to supply their 
wants with purchases in the Southwest. 
No. 1 hard was May price to %c over, 
No. 2 hard around May price to %4c 
under, No. 3 hard 1@2c under, No. 1 yel- 
low hard May to 4c under, No. 2 yellow 
hard ¥,@Ic under; No. 1 northern spring 
May price to %c under, No. 2 northern 
1@4c under, No. 8 northern 3@5c and 
No. 4 northern 4@8c under. No. 1 dark 
northern was Ic over to lc under, and 
No, 2 dark northern May to 2c under. 


Minneapolis.—Notwithstanding the re- 
ported inactivity in flour, cash wheat has 
again strengthened, except on low pro- 
tein varieties. Anything grading 12 
cent or over has advanced materially, 
compared with the option, over last 
week’s levels. Only light-weight wheat 
and offerings testing 11.50 per cent or 
under drag. Everything else is readily 
salable. Terminal elevators that special- 
ize in mill mixes report increasing inter- 
est on the part of millers. Some city 
and interior mills that formerly bought 
country run offerings and made their 
own mixes now find it more profitable 
to depend upon terminal elevators for 
their requirements. Local terminals re- 
port the sale of several good-sized lots 
in the last week. Based on 58-lb wheat, 
nominal quotations are as follows: 15 
per cent protein 52@58c bu over May; 
14 per cent, 42@48c over; 13 per cent, 
81@40c over; 124% per cent, 16@25c 
over; 12 per cent, 11@l5c over; 11.50 
to 11.90 per cent, 6@10c over; 11% per 
cent or lower, May price to 5c over. 
As indicated above, however, an occa- 
sional car of heavy test wheat will sell 
well over these levels. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
21 was $1.144%,.@1.33, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.124%,@1.28. No. 1 amber closed 
on Jan. 24 at $1.1542@1.31%2, and No. 1 
durum $1.1442@1.21%%. 

Based on the close, Jan. 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.12 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.10; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.17, No. 1 northern $1.15; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.10, No. 1 northern $1.08; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 99c, No. 1 north- 
ern 97c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 21 
was $1.2642@1.74, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.2542@1.88. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 24 at $1.274%4@1.73%, and No. 1 
northern $1.2644@1.73%%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Jan. 21, 
1928, compared with the co ding 
period of previous years, in bus (000’s 
omitted) : 


1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis .. 71,734 44,374 64,868 66,692 
Duluth ....... 88,724 29,406 52,847 87,208 


Totals ..... 160,458 73,780 117,715 153,900 
Winnipeg —This market has enjoyed a 

moderately ¢ active session in ho war onl 

an eumeved volume of business has been 
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in evidence. 


Considerable spreading op- 
erations have been taking place between 
Winnipeg and Chicago. Canadian mill- 
ers have been fairly good purchasers of 
contract and tough grades, and some 


buying has been for export from Van- 
couver. The Canadian pool is reported 
to have been making fairly heavy sales 
on the advances, but there hie been little 
selling pressure. A fairly good _ 
has been done in cash wheat. 
grades continue to command a high pre 
mium. Holders are firm, and offerin 
have been light. Cash No. 1 serthorn 
closed, Jan. 21, at $1.45% bu, basis in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Duluth—Strength featured the cash 
spring wheat market last week. Receipts 
were light. Grain with choice high pro- 
tein and good color was desired by mills, 
which paid high premiums to get it. An 
advance of 4@5c was registered. Close, 
Jan. 21: No. 1 dark northern, $1.28@ 
1.78 bu; No. 2 dark, $1.26@1.75; No. 3 
dark, $1.24@1.73; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.27@1.73. No. 2 hard winter wheat 
was unchanged at 2c over Minneapolis 
May for top price range; No. 1 hard 
Montana, 6c up at 27c over the same de- 
livery for outside quotation. Export 
grades of durum are firm. Milling type 
eased up, but acted firmer at the close. 
Top prices on the list were reduced 5c, 
amber being quoted 28c, durum 28c and 
No. 1 mixed 28c, over May; No. 1 red, 
4@5c under. Daily closing prices of 
durum wheat, in cents, per bushel: 

co-—— Amber durum——, —Durum—, 
Jan. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
14... 119% @154% 118% @154% 152% 152% 
16... 119% @154% 118% @154% 152% 152% 
17... 120% @150% 119% @150% 148% 148% 
18... 120% @150% 119% @150% 148% 148% 
19... 120% @150% 120% @150% 148% 148% 
20... 121 @151 120 @151 149 149 
21... 120% @150% 119% @150% 148% 148% 

Kansas City.— Wheat futures have de- 
clined about 2c, but weaker pee 
have offset this, so that the higher grade 
is selling for 1@2c less than the pre- 
vious week. Lower grades are up about 
Ic. Local mills are almost entirely out 
of the market, which accounts for the 
weakness in premiums. Quotations, Jan. 
21: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.29@1.71 bu, 
No. 2 $1.27@1.70, No. 3 $1.23@1.69, No. 
4 $1.16@1.65; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.46@ 
1.50, No. 2 $1.44@1.48, No. 3 $1.36@ 
1.45, No. 4 $1.26@1.40. 

St. Louis.—Soft ge rices advanced 
about 4c last week. Shippers bought 
choice country run No. 2 red at the close 
at $1.55 bu, destination weights. Prices 
were too high for most mills, and de- 
mand was very limited. Hard wheat 
quotations were fairly steady. Demand 
was slow, except for selected soft blend- 
ing types. Premiums somewhat easier, 
both for ordinary qualities and protein 
wheats. Receipts were 241 cars, against 
201 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Jan, 21: No. 2 red $1.55 bu, No. 3 red 
$1.50@1.524%,; No. 1 hard $1.38, No. 2 
hard $1.35. 

Toledo.—Movement of wheat continues 
light, but a few more cars are being re- 
ceived than recently. Premiums on No. 
2 red were up Ic last week; the Toledo 
bid was $1.88, Jan. 20, Toledo rate 
points, 6c over the close of Chicago May. 

Indianapolis—Wheat prices grow 
slightly stronger, and demand is es. 
Offerings are not so good. The large 
elevators and milling companies are par- 


ticularly good customers, and it is pre- 
dicted that higher levels will be reached 
before the end of the month. Quotations, 
Jan. 21: No. 2 red, $1.40@1.42 bu; No. 
2 hard, $1.28@1.80. 

Nashville—Wheat ruled strong last 
week. Fair demand prevails for milling 
supplies, with offerings moderate. No. 2 
red, with bill, Jan. 21, was quoted at 
$1.63@1.68 bu, Nashville. 


Atlanta.—The movement of wheat last 
week was fairly active, due to increasing 
production by soft wheat mills. There 
was a sharp upward movement in prices, 
and mills are not buying as heavily in 
advance as they had planned. Shipments 
are larger than a year ago, in spite of 
the high prices. Quotations, Jan. 21, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1 red, $1.75@1.76 
bu; No. 2 red, $1.73@1.74. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat advanced 1@ 
4c last week, on reports of conditions in 
the Southwest. Durum failed to ad- 
vance, but red winter was 4c higher, and 
mixed and hard winter wheat Ic. Re- 
— were light. Demand is good, espe- 
cially for soft wheat. Quotations, Jan. 
21: No. 1 hard winter, $1.82@1.33 bu; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.42@1.44; No. 1 
mixed, $1.30@1.82; No. 1 durum, $1.26 
@1.28. 


Seattle——There was an excellent de- 
mand for strong milling grades of wheat 
last week, and moderate inquiry for 
export wheat. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, Jan. 20: soft and 
western white, $1.81 bu; hard winter, 
$1.27; western red, $1.26; 
spring, $1.30; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.47; 
Big Bend dark northern spring, 13 per 
cent protein, $1.49. 


Portland.—Wheat was firm last week, 
particularly at the close. Prices are 
above the export parity, but as stocks be- 
come reduced buyers show more disposi- 
tion to accumulate. Farmers are not 
offering any kind of wheat freely, espe- 
cially milling sorts. Closing bids for 
January delivery at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Jan. 21: Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.43 bu; hard white, $1.34; soft white, 
western white and Federation, $1.80; 
hard winter, $1.2542; western red, $1.25. 


Ogden.—With slightly increased grain 
movement from country elevators to Og- 
den terminals and mills, wheat quota- 
tions advanced 3c bu last week. Reports 
to the Ogden Grain Exchange indicated 
a slight increase in deliveries by farm- 
ers to country points. Quotations were 
based as follows: No. 2 hard winter $1.13 
@1.88 bu, No. 2 soft white $1.18@1.32 
and No, 2 northern spring $1.46@1.55, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is firmer, and 
the trend is constantly upward. Good 
lots are scarce. On Jan. 20 mills bought 
No. 1 hard white at $2.35, basis 100’s, 
while feed wheat brought $2.25@2.30. 


Buffalo.—Stocks of wheat were lighter 
last week, and there was better inquiry 
from mills. Rail receipts were limited 
to a car or two of ordinary quality, 
which moved slowly, generally on private 
terms. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Jan. 21 
was 25,@38%c higher than in the pre- 
vious week, with export demand small 
and stocks, nearly twice as much Cana- 
dian as domestic, showing a decrease of 
800,000 bus. Closing prices, Jan. 21: spot 
No. 2 red winter, export, $1.43%4, No. 3 
$1.40%, ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.443%,, No. 3 $1.41%. The 
local market ruled strong, with domestic 
cash selling down to $1.41% and up to 
$1.44%,, closing at the top and lc over 
the export price, which is unusual for 


Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 








—~—————————— Week ending . July 1 to- 

Wheat to— Jan. 14,°28 Jan. 15, '27 Jah. 7, °28 “ Jan. 14, 28 Jan. 16, '27 
BN éivin Ceviche adscibers 15,000 173,000 217,000 8,387, 000 6,690,000 
United Kingdom ....... 343,000 936,000 18,000 33,625,000 31,282,000 
Other Europe .......... 261,000 2,166,000 424,000 37,520,000 45,547,000 
CONE fede 8 oc cn.gute sh 5 Ode ome 28,000 1,000 38,099,000 17,452,000 
Other countries ........ 434,000 72,000 266,000 6,818,000 15,378,000 

bE Ce 1,053,000 3,375,000 926,000 124,449,000 116,349,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit. 252,000 446,000 246,000 8,684,000 ., 9,911,000 

> pS Ses Re ee 169,000 315,000 194,000 31,487,000 9,950,000 

OS. ie tetas tiu kes cheese osu 400,000 338,000 99,000 4,319,000 8,691,000 

BME 06 bp Rane Ven ve Whe Mew wee 97,000 67,000 14,000 3,939,000 3,425,000 

on MEET OED OPE ee eee Ne Pee 173,000 34,000 19,770,000 6,021,000 


northern 
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this time of year, and due to demand 
from southern mills. Exports were 80,. 
000 bus domestic and 801,595 Canadian, 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 159,528 bus; stock, 2,134,615. 

Peg geome —Wheat was firm and 

Yec higher last week, with receipts light 
* demand moderate. Quotations, Jan. 
21, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
red winter, $1.42 bu bid; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.41%. 

New York.—Wheat was without fea- 
ture last week. Cash premiums were 
very firm, especially for better grades 
of protein. Export business showed im- 
provement. Cash grain quotations, Jan. 
21: No. 2 red, c.if., domestic, $1.577, 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.57%,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.46%; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.62%,; No. 2 
mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.367,. 

Toronto.—There is plenty of Ontario 
winter wheat in sight to take care of 
milling requirements, but as most of it 
is in the hands of the Ontario farmers’ 
pool it is firmly held, and there is no 
appearance of lower prices. Mills would 
like to buy this wheat as they need it on 
a basis that would enable them to export 
the flour (for which there is a good in- 
quiry), but the pool is not disposed to 
consider this phase of the situation and 
the wheat remains unground. Prices 
have not changed since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 21: the pool is pa $1.33 
bu for No. 2 red or white, in car lots, 
f.o.b., country points, while private deal- 
ers "quote $1.24@1.28, according to 
freights. For farmers’ wagon lots, deal- 
ers and millers are paying $1.20@1.25 on 
the street. Contract grades of western 
wheat are scarce, and prices all show 
premiums, that on No. 1 northern being 
now 9c bu over the May option. There 
is plenty of lower grade wheat in posi- 
tion for quick delivery to Ontario mills, 
and at current prices for these qualities 
a certain amount of grinding for export 
is possible. The price is unchanged. 
Quotation, Jan. 21, No. 3. northern 
$1.853, bu, in car lots, on track, bay 
ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were well held last 
week, with light offerings of choice and 
a good demand. No. 2 white were 4%4@ 
lc over May on Jan. 21, and No. 3 white 
Rc over to 11%4c under. Offerings were 
small. No. 2 white sold at 5614,@571,4c 
bu, No. 3 white 54%@56%c, and No. 
4 white 5344@56c. Rye showed conges- 
tion, with receipts 49,000 bus, shipments 
55,000. March is well held, and recently 
sold at 1%4c under May, but closed at 
$1.11, or %c over May, which finished 
at $1.105,. July closed at $1.045%, show- 
ing net gains of 54@2%c for the week. 
Exporters were good buyers. Car lots 
were ¥%4@lc under May for No. 2, with 
the close $1.10, an advance of 2c. Barle 
was in good local and export demand, 
with sales of 25,000 bus for the week. 
Offerings were light. Cash barley was 
held at 88@95c on Jan. 21. 

Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Jan. 21, and the 
closing prices on Jan. 23, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 5154, @54c, 515%, @538%c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.0054@1.04Y,, $1.08@1.04; 
barley, 77@87c, 79@86c. 

Duluth—The run of oats shows no 
improvement and cash trade continues 
light. No. 3 white closed, Jan. 21, at 
534%4@56%4c bu. Nothing is being done 
in corn aside from recording daily un- 
changed quotations of 10@14c discount 
under Chicago May for No. 8 down to 
No. 5 yellow. Demand for cash barley 
holds steady, with trade restricted by 
the small run of receipts. Closing range, 
Jan. 21, 75@83c bu. Shipping interests 
were after all rye offerings at a firm 
price basis. Offerings met ready absorp- 
tion. 


Winnipeg.—There is a good demand 
for oats for domestic purposes, but they 
are too expensive for importers. Con- 
siderable quantities of barley continue to 
be sold for export, Germany being the 
Ing upward buyer. Prices for rye are tend- 

yates y on account of the 

of this grain in the United 

Seatee Quotations, Jan. 21: cash No. 2 

a western oats 634%c bu, barley 

c and rye $1.04%, basis in store _— 
wil iam iy Port Arthur, 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago - Minneapolis 
Ja March May March May 
|) eee 129% 130% 126% 127% 
16. saat 129% 130% 126 % 127% 
10..cse- 129% 130% 126% 127% 
98..cces 131% 132 127% 128% 
131 131% 127% 128% 
98.2008 130% 131% 126% 127% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Ja May July March July 
| 125 >: Sokal = apenas 
See 124% eS oS, aa gee thy aes 
9..0008 124% 120%  wesoe voce 
90...608 126 % Ses 2) ee er 
21...60. 126 Sn. Rea. ic eae 
WB.ercoss 125% Benes * ’ Leehde = oS egewe 
Seattle 
Jan. March May Jan March May 
Pee 126% 127 BO. coe 126% 127% 
18.208 126% 127 |: ee 127% 130% 
18... 126% 127% 38...5% 127% 130% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan May July March May 
17.00 136% 135% 121% 122% 
8. . cows 136% 135% 120% 122% 
19. .sees 136% 136% 121% 122% 
90. .c0ee 137% 137 121% 123 
,) ee 136% 136% 121% 122% 
83 ..0.:0%% 136% 136% 120% 121% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Jan March May Feb March 
17.050 150% 149% 128 130% 
18. sieGe 160 149 128 130% 
19. ss5s 150% 149% 128 130% 
20. .ceee 149% 149% 128 130% 
}) rere 149% ——_-  wesves . bree 
88..600% 148% nn i? . ee To 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan March May May July 
27. wv'dee 91% 93% 86 88% 
18.5 cans 90% 92% 85% 87% 
19. ccves 89% 92% 85% 87% 
BH. cvese 89% 92% 84% 87% 
Bl. wcoos 88% 91% 84% 86 % 
| er 88% 91% 84% 86% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan March May March May 
IT. cnsee 55% 566% 52% 53 
| rn 55% 56% 52% 62% 
19.. osiee's 54% 6% 52% 52% 
90. vceee 55% 56% 52% 52% 
Slides 55 56% 52% 52% 
B38 vices 55 56 52% 52% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. March May March May 
| eee 108% 109 102% 103% 
18. siceee 108% 108% 102% 102% 
105 Noes 109% 109% 102% 103% 
Peer et 111 110% 104 104% 
Bhwwsinde 111 110% 103% 104 
38. anos 111 110% 103 % 104 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July 
Jan. 216% ) eer ee 
Jan. 217 SiH = seer 
Jan. 217% 219% 220% 
Jan. 217% 219% 220% 
Jan. 216 217% ve 
Jan. 216 217% 








Boston.—Demand for oats for ship- 
ment was fair last week, with the market 
held steady. On Jan, 21 fancy 40@42-lb, 
shipment all-rail, sold at 74@T5c bu; 
regular 38@40-lb, 69@7lc; regular 36@ 
38-lb, 67@69c; regular 34@36-lb, 65@ 
67c; lake-and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 66 
@68c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
21, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

| SPyerrerrs 84,649,000 29,583,000 
BED. cdcccencceseciecs 3,682,000 497,000 
GUE séwedebesdétogsis Ok Ree ee 
BASISY 22. ccccvvcccccs 259,000 1,441,000 
GORE. vciccccscdecreves 21,994,000 323,000 
Flaxseed ........++++- 3,699,000 18,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Jan. 21: wheat, 2,963,- 
000 bus; rye, 747,000; corn, 1,770,000; barley, 
51,000; oats, 598,000. 


Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Jan. 7— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .610,000 598,000 466,000 








Exports 123,396 111,000 560,637 

Imports 8,381 8,480 11,037 
Stocks on Jan. 7— 

At terminals ........ 91,875 68,591 58,510 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 178,610 162,389 134,763 
Week's decrease ..... 1,535 3,677 7,702 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 14 Jan. 7 Jan. 14, 1928 
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Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
— Week ending—— 

Jan, 14 Jan. 7 
590,000 360,000 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Jan. 20, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


July 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 14, 1928 
8,971,000 























Blevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,167 25 130 eos 
G..T. Be ovsesvcs 3,636 243 284 201 
Can. Gov’t ...... 590 40 86 770 
Sask. Pool 

Mo, @ wecccces 4,954 56 80 324 

We. © socccece 5,394 126 142 108 
Private elevators. 28,537 1,575 2,261 664 
Afloat for winter 

storage ....... 6,545 

Totals .....00. 50,823 2,064 2,983 2,067 
Year ago ......- 42,262 8,127 4,256 2,354 
Receipts ........ 6,026 361 411 65 
Rail shipments. . 461 370 361 cee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 108 Kota .......... 16 
No. 2 northern.. 761 White spring... 59 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor. 16 Winter ........ 2 
No. 3 northern..3,890 Others ......... 7,698 

Private ....... 28,537 
Afloat .......+. 6,545 
Total ...000% 50,823 
Oats— Bus 
OCHere .ccceccces 216 
Private ........ 1,575 
DOCG) 6 oo cede 2,064 








Philadelphia.—Offerin of oats are 
light, and the market Tact week ruled 
firm and %c higher, under a fair de- 
mand. Quotations, Jan. 21: No. 2 white, 
66@67c bu; No. 3 white, 683@65c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Jan. 21, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
WIOOR. cccase 2,6401,146 1,008 494 18,706 10,750 
Kan. City... 9311,063 869 6542 11,587 10,028 
Chicago ... 238 280 977 262 4,771 
New York. .1,029 1,387 1,8461,565 4,487 
Philadelphia 136 1,181 3161,475 8,219 
Baltimore .. 300 220 382 685 3,321 





Boston ..... 2 ge 34 854 415 
Milwaukee... 39 13 6 11 Tr eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 750 662 230 262 15,071 7,295 
Toledo 74 203 78 #4177 eee eee 
Buffalo .. ° 16,885 


*Nashville.. 35 18 $82 47 455 730 
*Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 11. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 21, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 550 218 423 0 440 2,676 
Kansas City... 24 6 22 1 206 15 


Chicago ...... 222 94 30 57 70 255 
New York .... 464 808 242 860 618 949 
Philadelphia... .. 95 ee 85 5 135 
Baltimore .... 351 181 1650 218 632 269 
Boston ....... ee es ee 47 170 417 
Milwaukee ... 269 191 25 37 es os 
Duluth-Sup. .. 38 21 25 +. 141 697 
Buffalo ....... oe oe ee oe -» 682 
*Nashville .... ee 


*Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 11. 





Rye—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 21, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 83 63 15 88 342 3,770 
Kansas City... 9 9 12 386 108 259 
Chicago ...... 49 27 55 17 723 1,344 
New York .... 75 105 2387 188 356 1,005 
Philadelphia .. 13 16 19 1 53 94 
Baltimore .... 81 76 oe 43 160 3811 
BOOM weccses ee os we ° 1 6 
Milwaukee ... 16 24 7 3 ee ve 
Duluth-Sup. .. 203 119 ° .. 1,592 5,430 
Buffalo ....... ee ee ee 


-- 1,124 
*Nashville .... .. ee 1 ee ae ee 
*Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 11. 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 21, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 451 167 265 604 17,652 19,449 
Kan. City... 42 88 74 22 305 799 
Chicago .... 880 870 666 308 5,809 
New York... 196 120 we 679 
Philadelphia 16 32 21 39 99 150 
Baltimore .. 32 9 oe 2° 98 114 
Boston ..... 26 23 8 os 62 31 
Milwaukee... 95 194 81 92 





Stocks 


Duluth-Sup.. 12 “< o* 2 387 8,099 
Toledo ..... 103 123 19 40 ° itt 
Buffalo oe ee és oe vee 6908 
*Nashville.. 69 163 72 41 364 692 


*Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 11. 


ipts, Shi its and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Jan. 21, in bushels (000’s omit- 

ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





wr —_ 
J 





Minneapolis .. 237 94 67 48 2,478 802 
Chicago ...... 35 22 P Po as aa 
New York .... 166 12 


Duluth-Sup. .. *29 36 39 87 982 1,695 


*Mill receipts not included. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 14, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- —~ 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 





Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan. 15, 
Wheat— Jan. 14 vious week 1927 
United States*... 86,478 —2,136 64,310 
United Statesf... 3,051 —210 2,789 
Canada ......... 151,121 +2,165 122,264 
ee ey, 240,650 —181 189,363 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
| rere $55,600 +2,900 569,900 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
Pe 296,250 +2,719 249,263 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
BOOMS os cwcccees 30,019 —92 39,172 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
. . err 32,812 —1,074 62,416 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-——_United States—____ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July.1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
BOR. 2 occess 36,104,000 1,429,000 87,533,000 
Sept. 1 ++ 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
ee 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
DOB. 4 issee 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
Week ending— 
Jams FT. s2.5% 88,614,000 3,261,000 91,875,000 
Jan. 14 .... 86,478,000 3,051,000 89,529,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,768,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,287,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 64,000,000 
Oct. 1 . 22,958,000 111,718,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,486,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
Week ending— 
Jan. 7 ....148,956,000 240,831,000 52,700,000 
Jan, 14 ...151,121,000 240,650,000 55,600,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927— 1927— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Week ending— 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Jan. 7....293,531,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,818,000 Jan. 14....296,250,000 - 


Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Jan, 21, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 186 392 130 128 1,892 490 
Kan. City..1,890° 381 1,355 22 56,503 2,807 


Chicago ...1,0251,422 974 4655 10,043 21,485 
New York... 24 26 ee 34 3 10 

Philadelphia 53 3 19 5 114 9 
Baltimore .. 38 31 ae 34 114 103 
Boston ..... 4 as ee ee 6 eos 
Milwaukee.. 192 317 88 85 oles oes 
Dul.-Superior 1 1 % és 1 15 
Toledo ..... 40 80 17 63 vow sae 
Buffalo ..... 3,473 


*Nashville.. 50 66 i8 24 110 92 
*Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 11. 





Baltimore—Oats prices, Jan. 21: No. 
2 white, domestic, 641,@65c bu; No. 8 
white, domestic, 6314, @64c. 
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Gorn “i PRODUCTS | 


New Orleans.—An improved demand 
for corn from foreign countries was re- 
ported last week. Domestic require- 
ments kept up to normal at this season. 
Quotations, Jan. 19: No, 2 yellow $1.12 
bu, No. 8 $1.10; No. 2 white $1.12, No, 
8 $1.10 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.06; hominy feed, $2.02; 
standard meal, $2.10. 

St. Louis.—Demand last week for corn 
was good. Glucose plants, shippers and 
elevators were in the market, and indus- 
tries and shippers were in keen competi- 
tion for the offerings, the latter getting 
the bulk of the supply, and a close clear- 
ance was effected. Receipts were 351 
cars, against 280 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Jan. 21: No. 3 corn 86c bu, 
No. 4 corn 841%%4c; No. 2 yellow 891,¢, 
No. 4 yellow 85c; No. 3 white 86@861,¢, 
No. 4 white 841,c. 

Atlanta.—Due to increased activity at 
feed mills, demand for corn improved 
last week. Dealers are anticipating their 
requirements further ahead. Most bro- 
kers consider the outlook excellent for the 
next several weeks. Quotations, Jan. 21, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn, 
sacked, $1 bu, No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 
yellow 98c, No. 3 yellow 97c. Corn in 
the shuck sells for about 20@25c less. 
No. 2 white western corn, bulk, $1.12@ 
1.13, No. 3 white $1.11@1.12; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.12@1.18, No. 3 yellow $1.11@1.12. 

Nashville-—The South is taking mod- 
erate supplies of corn. Kansas and Ne- 
braska have been offering the grain 
freely. The market was strong last week, 
Quotations, Jan, 21: No. 2 white $1 bu, 
No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 yellow $1.01; No. 
8 yellow 98c. Demand is better for corn 
meal. Degerminated cream, 96-lb bags, 
Jan. 21, was quoted at $2.10@2.20 per 
100 lbs. Hominy feed is quiet at $39.50 
@41.50 ton. 

Memphis.—The season for heavier con- 
sumption of corn meal is nearing, but 
jobbing distributors are rather poorly 
supplied with stocks or contracts. They 
are showing more interest since prices 
are firm and higher, but mills on Jan. 
21 were offering nothing under $4, basis 
24’s, for cream, and high grades were 
held at $4.35. Corn bran was quiet and 
rather scarce at $36 ton, and buyers 
were not interested. 

Kansas City—Demand for all classes 
of corn samples is very good, and in 
spite of heavy receipts, clearance is easy. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: white, No. 2 80@ 
8lc bu, No. 3 784%,@80c, No. 4 7644,@ 
79c; yellow, No. 2 824%,@83\%,c, No. 3 
80@82c, No. 4 7714@80c; mixed, No. 2 
79Y,@80¥,c, No. 3 77%,@79\%,c, No. 4 
76@78c. 

Chicago.—Holders of corn sold close to 
2,000,000 bus to Chicago cash handlers 
last week. On Jan. 21 No. 4 mixed 
from Kansas City was 2c under Chicago 
March, or delivery basis. Deliveries on 
January contracts so far this month have 
been 203,000 bus. No. 3 mixed, on Jan. 
21, was 861,c bu, No. 4 mixed 861,,c, No. 
5 mixed 8544c; No. 3 yellow 901,@92c, 
No. 4 yellow 901%,@91c, No. 5 yellow 
85@9lc, No. 6 yellow 83@9Ic; No. 3 
white 88@89c, No. 4 white 87@891,c; 
sample grade, 77@8lc. 

Minneapolis——A steady inquiry from 
the interior is noted for corn. Terminal 
elevators are also taking hold, Chicago 
competing with Minneapolis for country 
offerings. Prices are firm. No. 4 yellow 
is held at 8@10c under Chicago May, 
No. 5 yellow 12@14c under, and No. 6 
yellow 15@18c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 21 
was §4@87%2c; the closing price on Jan. 
28 was 84@86c. White corn meal was 

oted at Minneapolis on Jan. 24 at 
$5.20@5.30 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.10@5.20. 

Indianapolis.—Light offerings last 
week, coupled with a strong demand, 
again forced corn upward, and the mar- 
ket closed strong. Considerable business 
is coming from country elevators. These 
are bu back corn they once sold to 

rimary markets. Farmers generally are 
their corn for feeding —. 
, Jan. 21: No. 4 white 80@ 
82c bu, No. 5 white 77@79c; No. 4 yel- 
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low 82@85c, No. 5 yellow 79@82c; No. 
4 mixed 80@81',c, No. 5 mixed 77@79c. 

Milwaukee——There was good trading 
in cash corn last week. Both white and 
yellow were in good demand, the latter 
being wanted by the industries and ship- 
pers. Offerings declined. At the close, 
quotations were 4%@l1%,c above the pre- 
vious week, on a rising market. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 21: No. 3 yellow 89@90c bu, 
No. 8 white 88@89c, and No. 3 mixed 
87@88c. 


Pittsburgh.—Corn sales were only fair 
last week, with offerings rather free. 
Prices, however, held firm, and were 
about Ic bu higher. Quotations, Jan. 21: 
No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.02@1.03 bu; No. 
3 yellow, shelled, $1@1.01; kiln-dried yel- 
low and fancy white meal, $2.75@2.80 
per 100 lbs. 


Buffalo.—There was active demand for 
corn last week, with the market well 
cleaned up at the close. Corn meal was 
wanted. Gluten feed was in good de- 
mand, with limited supplies, and all mills 
were out of the market for the month. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: No. 3 yellow corn, 
9954c bu; gluten feed, $44 ton; domestic 
corn meal, $2.35 per 100 lbs; hominy, 
white $40 ton, yellow $39. 


Baltimore.—Corn, for the most part, 
was upward and active last week. Ar- 
rivals included 31,773 bus by rail and 
5,868 by boat. The bulk of trading was 
kept under cover, the only sales reported 
being confined to parcel lots of southern 
white at 9714,¢ bu, delivered, and yellow 
at $1, delivered. Closing prices, Jan. 21: 
contract grade, or No. 2 spot, 973%4¢ bu 
(up 14%c); domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 


$1.02 (up 2c). Cob corn was unchanged 
and fairly salable at $4@4.25 bbl. Corn 
meal and hominy were higher and good 
sellers at $2.25@2.40 per 100 lbs, with 
competition keen between eastern and 
western mills. 

Boston.—There was little change in 
prices for corn for shipment last week. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: No, 2 yellow, ship- 
ment all-rail, $1.10@1.11 bu, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.07@1.08; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.09@1.10, No. 3 yellow $1.07@1.08. 
Hominy feed was quiet, with the market 
easy at $43.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. No 
gluten feed or gluten meal were offered 
for January or March shipment. Corn 
meal held higher, with a better demand. 
Granulated yellow sold at $2.65, bolted 
yellow $2.65, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.20, all in 100-Ib sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Quotations on corn are 
omitted, in the absence of sufficient busi- 
ness to establish a market. Corn prod- 
ucts sell slowly, with moderate but am- 
ple offerings at former rates. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 21, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.40; pearl hominy and grits, $2.40. 

San Francisco.—Corn is firmer, and 
trading is active. Colorado corn, which 
has been dominating this market for 
some months, is now up to a basis which 
will make Nebraska corn workable. Quo- 
tations for No. 2 yellow were the same 
from both sources on Jan. 20. No Cali- 
fornia or Argentine is offered. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 20, basis 100 Ibs: eastern No. 
2 yellow, $1.94, bulk; Egyptian corn, 
$2.85, sacked; California milo, $2.05, 
sacked; eastern milo, $1.90, bulk; eastern 
Kafir, $1.8714, bulk. 
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Rye Propucts | 


Perse n ee ee 


Milwaukee.—No interest was shown by 
buyers in rye flour last week, on account 
of the high prices prevailing. The mar- 
ket, however, continues firm and strong. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: fancy white patents 
$5.90@6.10 bbl, medium $5.55@5.90, and 
dark $4.25@4.75, in 98-lb cotton’ sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis—Local rye mills claim to 
have made no sales of importance for 
several weeks. Those with warehouses in 
the large centers occasionally sell a few 
barrels, but car lot orders are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. The looked for 
buying period in January has not as yet 
materialized. Although resellers are sel- 
dom heard of now, still the trade remains 
uninterested, and millers are beginning 
to wonder where they are getting their 
supplies. Pure white rye flour is quoted 
at $5.90@6.05 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5.50@5.65, and pure dark $4.20 
@4.30, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,294 bbls flour, compared with 
12,500, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week, 

Chicago.—Shipping instructions on rye 
flour are fair, but new business continues 
unsatisfactory. The local output totaled 
7,000 bbls, against 8,000 the previous 
week. White was quoted, Jan. 21, at $6 
@6.25 bbl, jute, medium $5.75@6.05 and 
dark $4.25@4.50. 

Duluth—The rye mill reported very 
little demand or new business last week. 
Buyers evidently are covered for imme- 
diate requirements. Quotations, f.o.b., 
mill, Jan. 21, in 98-lb cottons: pure white 
$6.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.70; No. 3 
dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, 
$5.20. 

Indianapolis —While some demand was 
seen for rye flour last week, buying was 
scattered in small lots. Efforts are being 
made by millers to clear up old contracts. 
Inquiries indicate a good future for 
spring. Production is average. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 21: white $5.75@6.10 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.30@5.60, and dark $4@4.40. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour ruled firm last 
week, under light offerings and a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Jan, 21, in 
140-ib jute sacks, $6.50@6.75 bbl for 
white, $6@6.35 for medium and $5.50@ 
5.75 for dark. 

Pittsburgh—tThere is no improvement 
in rye flour business. Bakers appear to 
be well stocked. Many, it is understood, 
are still working on old contracts. Quo- 


tations, Jan. 21: pure white $6.25@6.50 
bbl, medium $5.75@6 and dark $4.50@ 
5, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo.—There was limited demand 
for rye flour last week, with a sharp 
advance in asking prices. Quotations, 
Jan. 21, 98-lb cottons, sacked, f.o.b., 
mills: white, $6.60@6.65 bbl; dark, $5.40 
@5.50. 


New York.—Rye flour prices are high- 
er. A little business was reported at the 
lower end of the range last week, but 
interest was not active. Quotation on 
white patent grades, in jutes, Jan. 21, 
$6.40@6.60 bbl. 

Baltimore——Rye flour advanced l5c 
bbl last week to conform to the advance 
in the grain, but it failed to develop any 
demand locally. Quotations, Jan. 21, in 
98-lb cottons: pure top white patent 
$6.30@6.55 bbl, straight $5.75@6, and 
dark $4.90@5.15. 

Boston.—Rye flour and meal prices 
were advanced a trifle last week, but 
demand showed no improvement and the 
week closed dull and draggy. Pure dark 
was dull and unchanged. Quotations, 
Jan. 21: choice white patent, $6.55@6.70 
bbl, in sacks; standard patents, $6.35@ 
6.50; medium light straights, $6.15@6.30; 
medium dark straights, $5.85@6; rye 
—_ $5.35@5.50; pure dark rye, $5.10@ 
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Milwaukee.—Silver hull buckwheat last . 


week advanced 5@10c and Japanese 10 
@l5c. There is a good business being 
done, and offerings are good. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 21: new silver hull $1.95@ 
2.05 per 100 lbs and Japanese $2.05@ 
2.15, subject to dockage. 


Buffalo—While there is considerable 
demand for good feeding buckwheat, 
dealers have been unable to supply it, 
due to the lack of country offerings. 


Pittsburgh—Buckwheat flour is sta- 
tionary, with sales rather light and offer- 
ings abundant. Quotation, Jan. 21, $3.50 
@3.60 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—There is a better inquiry 
for buckwheat flour, and values are well 
sustained, with supplies under good con- 
trol. Quotation, Jan. 21, $3.50 per 98-lb 
cotton sack 


Toronto.—Buckwheat is in fair de-' 


mand but, on account of poor delivery, 
sales are few. Prices are 2c higher. 
Good quality on Jan. 21 was quoted at 
79@8lc bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 
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FLAXSEED “8s, PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis.—Linseed meal continues 
firm, crushers report, with good interest 
shown in stuff for February shipment, 
mills being sold out for January. It is 
priced at $48@48.50 ton. Directions 
against old orders are heavy. The ex- 
port market is likewise firm, with good 
interest shown in cake for February- 
March shipment. Cake is priced at $45 
@45.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis Duluth = 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
Jan. 17...$2.22% 2.18% 2.28 2.18 ...., 
Jan. 18...°2:25 2.19 2.28% 2.18% ...... 
Jan. 19... 2.25% 2.19% 2.24% 2.19% 2.20% 
Jan. 20... 2.28% 2.17% 2.23% 2.19% 2.20% 
Jan: 21... 2.21 2.16 2.28% 2.19% 2.20% 
Jan. 28... 2.230 32.16 . 2.23% 2.17% ...... 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis. and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Jan. 21, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 











7—Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis ...10,261 6,647 1,905 1,565 
Duluth ....... 7,089 6,598 7,291 4,529 
TORE fis vc 17,350 138,245 9,196 6,094 


Duluth—Conditions surrounding the 
future flaxseed market last week were 
much the same as in the former one, 
Operators were disposed to hold. back. 
May hit high at $2.20, with quotations on 
July recorded for the first time 14¢ high- 
er. At the close, May stood 114¢ under 
the final figure of Jan, 14. The spot 
market was strong under light offerings. 
No. 1 spot, quoted at 3c under to 8c 
over May, later softened a trifle, and the 
outside premium narrowed to 7c for top. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal is strong and 
tight. Crushers are sold ahead, and have 
little or nothing to offer. Jobbers re- 
port a good demand for lots of one to 
four cars. On Jan. 21 it was quoted at 
$49.50 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal are 
in active demand in the western prov- 
inces, and mills have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of offerings. Export inquiry is 
keen. On Jan. 21, cake was quoted at 
$44 ton, in bags, and meal at $46. While 
United States and Canadian crushing in- 
terests have shown little interest in flax- 
seed, this grain has shown considerable 
strength in sympathy with United States 
markets. No. 1 flaxseed, cash, closed, 
Jan. 21, at $1.84, bu, basis in store 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—The advance started the 
previous week on linseed meal continued 
last week, and at the close it was 50c@ 
$1 higher. Demand is expected to in- 
crease with the change in the weather. 
Quotation, Jan. 21, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $50 
@51 ton. 


Boston.—There are only light offerings 
of linseed meal for shipment from Buf- 
falo, with none from Edgewater. On 
Jan. 21 resellers offered in a limited way 
at $53@53.50 ton, an advance of 50c. 
Local stocks are light. 


Kansas City—Further curtailment of 
production and increase in demand has 
advanced the price of linseed meal to 
$52.80 ton, basis Kansas City. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of linseed meal 
showed a slight improvement last week, 
and buyers appeared more numerous. 
Offerings were light. Quotation, Jan. 21, 
$51.20 ton. 


Buffalo.—An active demand and light 
supplies boosted prices at the end of last 
week, No 32 per cent meal was offered, 
but there were some light offerings of 
84 per cent. Quotations, Jan. 21: 84 per 
cent, $48.50@49 ton; 33 per cent, $48. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal has advanced 
$1. Business is fairly active. Quotation, 
Jan. 21, $48.50 ton, in secondhand bags, 
f.o.b., mill points. 

‘oe 2 2) 


Philadelphia. — Offerings of oatmeal 
were light last week, and the market a 
shade firmer under a fair demand. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 21, $4 per 100-lb sack for 
ground oatmeal and $3.60 for rolled oats, 
in 90-lb sacks. 

oCw? 


Buffalo—A fair demand exists for 
rolled oats at $3.25 per 90 Ibs. : 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


Ohio Bakers Hold Constructive Meeting 


(Continued from page 341.) 


a recipe book would be given out. He 
asked why the allied industries could not 
undertake an educational campaign. 
Resolutions were adopted reading as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, by the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled, That this 
association go on record advocating the 
sale of bakery products through retail 
groceries ; and be it further 

Resolved, That bakers individually and 
collectively do all in their power to pro- 
mote the welfare and prosperity of the 

oce}rs. 

Part of this action was due to the re- 
quest of Mr. McConkey that bakers do 
something about the practice of some 
pakers distributing bread through gas 
stations and pool rooms within the city 
limits. 

Mr. Leech spoke most forcefully. He 
wanted bakers to understand the divi- 
sion of foods and dairies was their 
friend, and desired to benefit them. Bak- 
ers did not object to laws of the state, 
he said, and always have complied with 
regulations regarding light, ventilation, 
etc. A few objected to the 12-hour after 
baking law, but he said that, as long as 
it was the law, it would be enforced. 
His department was not interested in the 
price of bread, he declared, but was in- 
terested in a bad habit which was hurt- 
ing two thirds of the bakers in the state. 
The exchange of bread was almost uni- 
versal in some sections, and his depart- 
ment would enforce the law, regardless 
of who it hit, baker, merchant or driver. 
He urged the bakers to agree to cease 
this evil practice at once, and asked for 
a committee to work with him. 

Mr. Long said bakers were getting 
close to consummation of an idea he had 
for years, and hoped there would be con- 
certed action to do away with this prac- 
tice, which has been terribly destructive. 
He asked Mr. McConkey to send out to 
grocers a statement of the action of the 
bakers that no return of stales will in- 
crease their bread profits. He also said 
that if the grocer would stop pressing 
the baker for a price to meet the chain 
store, but insist on highest quality and 
better than the chain stores, he would 
then establish a monopoly on quality 
bread in any community. He should only 
handle quality bread and the best qual- 
ity of other goods, leaving the cheap stuff 
to the chain store. The public would 
learn, he said, that there were two classes 
of merchants. 

12-HOUR BAKING LAW 


Mr. Long also talked on the 12-hour 
after baking law, saying that this should 
be enforced in the spirit of the law and 
not the letter. It was unreasonable, he 
said, and he thought inspectors should 
go to bakeries and weigh the bread, and 
not to stores, where they seldom had 25 
loaves of one baker’s bread on hand. He 
hoped there would be a legislative com- 
mittee to look into this matter. 

It was suggested that a comprehensive 
program should be drafted, one that 
would cover matters of importance and 
would show the bakers that the Ohio 
association meant something to them. 

A committee headed by Mr. Long was 
appointed to prepare a plan. Others on 
this committee: E. Kaulbach, Bixler 
Baking Co., Youngstown; George Goetz, 
president, and R. B. H. Whitefoot, sec- 
retary, Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ 
Club; Fred Haller, Haller Baking Co., 
Toledo; Frank H. Rolfes, Springfield 
Baking Co; Robert J. Baker, Baker 
Bread Co., Zanesville; J. Morton, former 
secretary; H. J. Laub, J. Laub Baking 
Co., Cleveland; Harry Berkens, president 
of the Jewish Bakers’ Association of 
Cleveland; T. A. Sweet, Kaase Co., 

kron. 

The banquet held in the evening was 
attended by over 300. Mr. Kaulback 
acted as toastmaster. Fine talks were 
made by Mr. Stude, Oscar Roth, past 
president Kentucky Bakers’ Association, 
A. Klopfer, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
Horace Crider, Homestead, Pa., Gerard 
Williams, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, Mr. Berkens, Mr. 
Pfening and Mr. Daut. 

Mr. Long made a stirring appeal to 
bakers ,to yin behind officers and 
board of governors and put the new as- 





sociation across. He said bakers needed 
to tackle the many problems in a busi- 
nesslike way. To do that meant more 
money than the association had to 
spend. What had to be considered, he 
said, was what could be done, what must 
be done, what sort of organization was 
required, and how much money it would 
take. The budget provided for an office 
and business manager, proper set-up, 
staff, legal counsel and a legislative com- 
mittee to promote passage of fair trade 
practices. Bakers were entitled to better 
protection, he said, and they could get it 
if they go at it in a businesslike manner. 
He believed they should provide rules 
and qualifications for membership. 
There were some big and some small 
bakers that were not wanted in the as- 
sociation, at least until they are ready 
to subscribe to certain rules, he said. 
One important matter was to establish 
closer relations with retail grocers, to 
help and assist them to build up their 
membership, and make them appreciate 
the importance of getting the bread busi- 
ness in their territory. 

The past way of organization work 
was not the proper one, Mr. Long point- 
ed out, and the budget for 1928 called 
for $25,000, as the work could not be 
done adequately for less. He would not 
advocate the raising of half the amount 
and only doing half of the work. Tenta- 
tive plans already practically provide for 
the raising of $16,000, most of which has 
been pledged. He concluded by making 
a plea for the bakers to adopt the pro- 
gram, get behind it, and help put it over. 

Mr. Pfening presented the retiring 
president with the past president’s badge, 
and complimented him on his service 
during the past year. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


At the closing session the following 
were elected to the board: for three 
years, Robert H. B. Whitefoot, Cincin- 
nati Merchant Bakers’ Club, Frank 
Rolfes, Springfield; for one year, Lee 
Wuske, Canton, John Clark, Columbus, 
-John W. Mootz, Gallipolis, V. V. Os- 
born, Piqua, Herbert J. Laub, Cleveland, 
S. L. Seelig, Columbus, and C. S. Walton, 
Bryan. The board held a meeting at the 
close of the convention, and later will 
elect officers. George A. Daut is the 
tenth governor, representing the allied 
men. 

William Broeg, of The Fleischmann 
Co., was the first speaker at the closing 
session. He showed slides of cakes made 
in a number of experiments with various 
kinds of flour, and described the methods 
used. He said there were no definite 
tests as yet for cake flour, and means 
had not been deyised to buy cake flour 
by analysis. Mr. Broeg showed a chart, 
which gave the kinds of flour used in 
the experiments. 

Flour for angel food and butter 
sponge should contain around 5.88 to 6 
per cent protein, he said. Layer cakes 
with liberal amounts of milk should re- 
quire higher protein flour, ranging from 
9 to 10 per cent. Plain pound cake 
would be about the same as angel cake, 
but fruit pound cake must have higher 
protein blend. 

C. Schwarz talked on production prob- 
lems, saying they were important and 
numerous. He advocated bakers taking 
advantage of the services rendered by 
the American Bakers Association and 
the American Institute of Baking, the 
various allied concerns, and the reading 
of trade journals. 

Cc. H. H. Rost, Canton, Ohio, talked 
on sales problems, discussing in an in- 
telligent manner those confronting the 
sales manager. 

Roy Seeman, of the Quality Bakers 
of America, New York, speaking on the 
necessity of bakers having a thorough 
cost accounting system, said that in one 
plant, which had always made a fair 

rofit, average percentages were as fol- 
ows: material cost, 45 per cent; shop 
labor, 7.50; selling, 8.50; shop expense, 
10; administration expense, 7; delivery. 
expense, 22; net profit was 10 per cent 
gross. 

Mr. Whitefoot, who reported for Mr. 
Long, chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan for the asso- 





ciation, said that the executive offices 
would require about $10,000, legislative 
committee $2,000, field secretary $6,000, 
and publicity $2,500. Mr. Whitefoot 
made an appealing talk to bakers to 
support the board of governors in their 
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efforts to build up the association this 


year. 
The board of governors will hold a 


special meeting in Columbus on Jan, 30, 
at which time officers will be elected, and 
the program discussed and decided upon. 


Registration List From Ohio Bakers’ Convention 


Bakers 


W. A. Adams, Adams Baking Co., Ports- 
mouth. 

D. W. Aufachlag, New System Bakery, Bar- 
berton. 

Charles Baber, City Bakery Co., Marion. 

J. Backraman, Backraman Co., Cleveland. 

Robert Baker, Baker Bread Co., Zanesville. 

F. B. Barger, General Baking Co., Cleveland. 

Ernest Bromeier, Schmidt Bakery, Cleve- 
land, 

Elmer Burry, Home Bakery, Pandora. 

Cc. F. Chamberlain, Chamberlain Bakery, 
Akron, 

J. 8S. Clark, Clark Bakery, Columbus. 

N. Cohen, Sunshine Bakery, Toledo. 

P. Devenny, General Baking Co., Canton. 

Emil Bichel, Eichel’s Bakery, Logan. 

Karl Faelchle, Women’s Bakery, Columbus. 

J. Fischell, Fischell Bakery, Cincinnati. 

W. A. Fisher, St. Marys. 

Edward Foit, Sunshine Bakery, Ironton. 

Albert D. Fox, Hall Baking Co., Buffalo. 

H. M. Freer, Holsum Baking Co., Chicago. 

K. C. Fromm, Columbus Grove. 

Cc. Fuher, Elmwood Baking Co., Elmwood. 

N. P. Gifford, Star Baking Co., Cleveland. 

G. M. Goetz, Goetz Bakery, Cincinnati. 

Guy Gondes, Cleveland. 

M. Haas, Sidney New System Bakery, Sid- 


ney. 

Frederick C. Haller, Haller Baking Co., 
Toledo. 

c. J. Hart, Hart's Bakery, Columbiana. 

D. Hawrylak, Auburn Baking Co., Cleveland. 

Joseph Heighton, Sunshine Bakery, Ironton. 

M. Hoffman, Adam Hoffman Co., Cleveland. 

Mr. Hoppstetter, Hoppstetter Co., Kansas 
City. 

W. Ivan, Cuyahoga Baking Co., Akron. 

F. Karban, Karban's Bakery, Cleveland. 


Edward Kaulback, Bixler Baking Co., 
Youngstown. 

W. E. Kaiser, Kaiser Baking Co., East Liv- 
erpool. 


D. 8S. Kernen, Kernen & Son, Cincinnati. 

Joseph A. Klueck, Star Baking Co., Cleve- 
land. 

John Knauss, City Bakery, Wapakoneta. 

W. J. Koehler, Koehler Bakery, Orrville. 

F. W. Koenig, Koenig Bakery, Corning. 

Frank Kosterman, French Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Cc. F. Lash, Lash Baking Co., Cleveland. 

Herbert J. Laub, J. Laub Baking Co., Cleve- 
land. 

W. L. Lloyd, Donaldson 
lumbus. 

A. P. Lutz, Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland. 

George Metz, Star Baking Co., Cleveland. 

J. C. McCann, Deshler Bakery, Deshler. 

J. J. McCarthy, Donaldson Baking Co., Co- 
lumbus. 

M. L. Marshall, Continental Baking Corpo- 
ration, New York. 

Cc. L, Miller, Home Bakery Co., Marion. 

J. W. Mootz, Mootz’s Bakery, Gallipolis. 

J. Mueller, Madison Bakery, Cincinnati. 

E. R. Myers, Sally Ann Bakery, Tiffin. 


Baking Co., Co- 


Martin Newman, Hilltop Bakery, Ports- 
mouth. 

A. Nickles, Nickles Bakery, Navarre. 
Adam J. Nicolai, Cincinnati Pretzel Co., 


Cincinnati. 

W. H. Nussdorfer, Burns-Bowe Baking Co., 
Bay Village. 

James Palocsay, Schmid Bakery Co., Cleve- 
land. 

H. A. Parrish, Home Baking Co., Cleveland. 

Adam Pfau, Model Home Bakery, Ports- 
mouth. 

Mrs. 8S. T. Poenisch, A. G. Poenisch Cake 
Bakery, Columbus. 

A. Quinby, Quinby Baking Co., Uhrichsville. 

Paul W. Redlin, Elite Baking Co., Hamilton. 

R. C. Richwine, Richwine’s Bakery, Colum- 
bus. 

Howard Robinson, 
Co., Coshocton. 
F. H. Rolfes, Springfield Baking Co., Spring- 

field. 
W. C. Roof, West Lafayette Bakery, 
Lafayette. 
Cc. H. Ross, Canton Baking Co., Canton. 
W. Rost, Rost Bakery, Miamisburg. 


New Coshocton Baking 


West 


Oscar J. Roth, A. Roth Baking Co., New- 
port. 

M. Rubel, S. W. Rubel, Rubel Baking Co., 
Cincinnati. 


J. F. Schallert, Bakery Service Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. Schiesler, Variety Pastry Shop, Cleve- 
land. 

A. G. Schmid, Schmid Bakery, Cincinnati. 

Cc. Schwarz, Schwarz Bakery, Youngstown. 

S. L. Seelig, Holsum Baking Co., Columbus. 

E. J. Smayda, Smayda’s Bakery, Cleveland. 

A. W. Smith, Jr., H. & S. Modern Baking 
Co., Sandusky. 

D. B. Smith, Smith Bakery, Dayton. 

Emil Spang, Spang Co., Cleveland. 

H. S. Stiffier, National Bakery Co., 
field. 

T. A. Sweet, Kaase Co., Akron. 

G. E. Switzer, Switzer Bros., Finley. 

E. Tober, Tober Co., Cleveland. 

A. E. Trafford, Superior Baking Co., Akron. 

E. L. Uffelman, Uffelman Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

William Vogelmann, Covington. 

Edward Wagner, Leo. S. Brooker’s Bakery, 
Lakewood. 

W. E. Wallace, Wallace Bakery, Circleville. 

Charles S. Walton, Walton’s Pastry Shop, 
Bryan. 

Louis Weinfurtner, Quality Bakery, Ashland. 

W. F. Weis, Home Bakery, New Washing- 
ton. 

Robert Whitefoote, 
Bakers’ Club. 


Mans- 


Cincinnati _ Merchant 


Gerard R. Williams, 
Scranton, Pa. 

L, A. Wuske, Sweeney Bakery, Canton. 

Cc. Young, Young Bakery, Columbus. 

J. Zaller, Collinwood Baking Co., Cleveland. 


Allied Tradesmen 
Bakery Materials Co., 


Williams’ Bakery, 


American 
Wooddell. 

American Oven & Machine Co., L. M. Blum. 

A. D. Anderson, flour broker. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., C. H. Greyse, 
Sherman. 

Harry B. Apple, flour broker. 

Armour Co., C. B. Sinsabaugh. 

Atkinson Milling Co., W. M. Elward, J. 
J. McCarthy. 

Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., 
Cc. W. Woodfall. 

Bakers’ Helper, H, C. Teller. 

Bakers Review, C. B. MacDowell. 

Bakers Weekly, A. J. Bamford, 
Klopfer. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, W. R. Butler. 

Bay State Milling Co., O. W. Filkins, 
ward Theobald. 

Bennett Oven Co., 

Bessire & Co., 
Ohlen. 

Big Diamond Mills 
A. Massie. 

D. W. Cass Co., D. W. Cass. 

Central Ohio Supply Co., V. V. Nelson, G. 
W. Sting. 

Century Machine Co., R. J. Ferguson. 

Champion Machinery Co., Frank A, Motta. 

Cleveland Wax Paper Co., H. Flanagan, R. 
Cc. Podway. 

Richard L. Collins, flour broker. 

Commander Milling Co., O. B. Grosvenor. 

Corn Products Refining Co., H. D. Nye. 

J. H. Day Co., C, 8. Hurst. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., H. L. Calhoun. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., G. A. Daut. 

Empire Milling Co., W. A. Fuerit. 


WwW. 4H. 


R. A. 


A. L. Alderman, 


Albert 


Ed- 


Sidney Bennett. 
N. D. Hoberman, F. W. 


Co., A. L. Makley, H. 


Fairchild Milling Co., E. G. Knerr, E. N. 
Powell. 

Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Co., H. R. 
Stoops. 

The Fleischmann Co., C. A. Baker, H. F. 


Blanchard, 8S. H. Davis, W. Grayson, M. 
B. Ingalls, W. C. Keeting, L. O’Connell, 
F. Schneeberger, F. J. Schumaker, C. J. 
Seybolt, C. A. Varney, J. A. Wallace. 

Frantz Service Co., C. C, Frantz, 

Griffith Laboratories, F. W. Griffith. 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc., H. C. Brill, 
Walters. 

Hanley Milling Co., J. O. Hanley. 

Hubbard Milling Co., F. C. Panuska. 

International Milling Co., C. W. Clark, J. 
T. Lipford, S. G. Stevens. 

Invisible Color Print Corporation, 
Keuhne. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., H. R. Lindburg. 

Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, T. H. Sher- 
wood, A. Stubbs. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Victor Gasper. 

Kelly Oven Grates, Edward Kuttnauer. 

Larabee Flour Mills Co., M. McMullin, C. 
E. Shepard, R. T. Stedman. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., L. R. Geier. 

Lederer Milling Co., F. B. Bishop, Mr. 
Blaschke, T. O. Hart, G. H. Kranz, A. A. 
Lederer, 

H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., W. H. Rowe. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., H. M. Rittmeyer. 

Joe Lowe Co., Inc., J. C. Beam, W. Bich. 

W. J. McDonald, flour broker. 

Malone Oil Co., J. M. Pavlik, A. B. Weil. 

Malt-Diastase Co., E. H. MacKenzie. 

Maney Milling Co., H. W. Tibbals. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., BE, R: Crawford, 
J. Lee Krumm. 

Minneapolis Milling Co., 
G. Costes. 

Monarch Milling Co., BE. A. Heise, 
Holaday, W. S. Neiswonger. 

Moore & Ross Co., Inc., T. C, Edwards. 

The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, 8S. O. Werner. 

Ohio Retail Grocers’ Association, H. N. Mc- 
Conkey. ‘ 

Ohio Wax Paper Co., F. W. Webber. 

Oswald & Taube Co., D. M. Hopkins, A. 
G. Taube. 

Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 
Warner. 

Fred B. Pfening Co., F. B. Pfening. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., J. G. Johnson, W. 
F. Haggenmyer. 

Procter & Gamble Co., W. J. Neiswinter, C. 
R. Plettner, G. R. Swearingen, H. R. Scott. 

Read Machinery Co., D. J. Vereeke. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., M. E. 
Brauns, J. F. Burns, W. H. Clark, A. 
Vv. Krumsieg. 

Roco Products Co., M. Roemisch. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, flour broker. 

Ruehlmann Flour Co., Peter G. Ruehlmann. 

Sidney Machinery Co., F. J. Carey. 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., L. B. Steenbock. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., W. B. Bish- 
op, J. McKean, J. R. Moreland. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., R. M. Baril, G. E. 
Calhoun, W. J. Calhoun, W. H. Southwell. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., L. P. Leverone, Jr., 
H. EB. Turley. 

Jesse C. Stewart Co., Jesse C. Stewart. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, M. 
Christopher, C. Homan, H. B. Lewis. 

Swift & Co., J. A. Moser, J. A. Shepard. 

Thompson & Co., H, C. Hill. 

Thomson Machine Co., W. F. Fletcher. 

United Mills Corporation, J. N. Lipford. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C. H. Graham, P. E. 
Heerbrandt, P. F. Young. 

Western Flour Mills, R. R. Edwards, P. E. 
Rich, S. A. Salter. 


R. E. 


I. W. 


T. L. Brown, W. 
W. H. 


B. M. 
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| NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 


Alabama 
The McGough Bakeries Corporation, 
Birmingham, has awarded contracts for 
the large new plant the company will 
construct in that city, including those for 
machinery and equipment. 


Arkansas 

The Howell C. Osborne Wholesale 
Flour & Feed Co., Fort Smith, will open 
a warehouse and branch office at Wal- 
dron. 

California 

New machinery has been installed in 
the plant of the Stockton (Cal.) Maca- 
roni Co. at a cost of more than $12,000. 

F. Dubois has purchased the Chatter- 
ton Bakery, Fairmont and San Pablo 
Avenue, El Cerrito. 

A. Paoli, formerly a partner in the 
Roma Bakery, Sree, has purchased a 
half interest with A. Casagrande in the 
Humboldt Bakery, Eureka. 

S. L. Cox has opened a bakery at 119 
South Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood. 

The King City (Cal.) Bakery burned 
recently. 

Andrew E. Peterson has repurchased 
the City Bakery, Kingsburg, from A. M. 
Larson. 

Louis Pia has purchased the Lemoore 
(Cal.) Bakery from M. Sanguinetti. 

Shancks & Son, Oceanside, grain and 
feed retailers, have opened the fourth 
store in their chain at Encinitas. 

John Momson, proprietor of the Home 
Bakery, Red Bluff, has purchased the 
business of the Perfection Bakery, and 
will move to that plant on Walnut Street. 

William Schultes has opened the West 
Side Cash Feed Store, Redding. 

The Redding (Cal.) Feed Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

The Boudin Baking Co. has opened 
for business at 387 Tenth, San Francisco. 

The Scientific Feed Mfg. Co. will start 
construction of a large plant at Spadra 
in February. 

Colorado 

Stanley Teviotdale, manager, has an- 
nounced that the Monogram Bakery, 
Sterling, will build a new plant there 
this year. 

Florida 

The Brookally, Fla.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., wit capital, has been 
incorporated by J. A. Powell, L. H. 
Davis, R. E. Frence, and others. 

The Lee County Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Fort Myers, with $5,000 capital, has 
been incorporated by J. A. Powell, L. 
H. Davis, R. E. Frence and others. 

The H. B. McCall Industries, Inc., 
Sanford, to deal in grains, feeds, etc., 
capital stock given at $25,000, has been 
incorporated by H. B. McCall, Sr., and 
H. B. |, Jr. 

The Federal Bakeries, Jacksonville, 
has moved into a new and larger plant 
at 15 Main Street. 


Georgia 

A building, recently completed in At- 
lanta at Humphries Street and the 
Southern Railway, containing about 65,- 
000 square feet of floor space, has been 
leased for a long period by the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. as a permanent home 
for the company’s Atlanta branch. 

The three-story plant of the Benson 
Bakery, Milledgeville, was damaged 
$20,000 by fire a few days ago. The 
company is expected to rebuild in the 
near future. 

Idaho 

The City Bakery, Wallace, suffered 

$16,000 loss by fire. 
Illinois 

The plant of the Midland Bakery Co., 
600 South Jefferson Avenue, Peoria, was 
badly dam by fire. 

Geor; ollinger has opened La Vic- 
toria Pastry Shop, 603 South Eleventh 
Street, Springfield. 

Antonio DeMichael has purchased the 
Stonington (Ill.) Bakery. 

Indiana 

The Citizens’ Feed Co., Indianapolis, 

oo papers of preliminary dissolu- 


The Home-Made Doughnut & B 


 Co., South Bend, has been incorpor 


by Elery Asby, Harvey Hutson, Ella 
Gay Asby and Hans Marunonk, “to en- 
gage in, manufacture, sell, buy, retail and 
wholesale all kinds of bakery products.” 

The National Bread Co., a New Jersey 
corporation, and the National Biscuit 
Co., have appointed Lou A. Robertson, 
Indianapolis, as state agent. 

Ackerman & Lumb have purchased the 
Star Bakery, Montpelier, from J. O. 
Crabill. 

lowa 

John Goodhouse has opened a bakery 
at Ocheyedan. 

Lajune Brown has opened the Con- 
noisseur, a home bakeshop, at Lamoni. 

H. F. Rutter has assumed management 
of the Bakerite Bakery, 216 South Fed- 
eral Avenue, Mason City. 

Tjaden & Dilly, grain and feeds, have 
purchased the elevator of D. J. Peters, 
Wellsburg, and added it to their estab- 
lished line. 

Kansas 

Edward Johnson has purchased the 
produce and feed store at Gridley from 
E, H. Kaufman, who will retain his ele- 
vator business and handle feeds there. 

W. E. Niles has opened a wholesale 
bakery at Liberal. 

L. M. Fryer has opened a bakery at 
Pittsburg. — 

Kentucky 

The stock of the Graves County Feed 
Co., Mayfield, has been purchased by the 
Dairymen’s Feed & Supply Co. there, 
and moved to its two places of business. 


Louisiana 

The Kaplan Rice Mill, Inc., Kaplan, 
has announced that the new mill now be- 
ing constructed will be completed by 
August and ready to start operations the 
early part of that month. Alexandre 
Bonin is president, and D. J. Feitel sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

B. C. Payne, Shreveport, has acquired 
a building at 117 Grand Street, Monroe, 
and is reported planning the early estab- 
lishment there of an Electrik-Maid Bak- 
ery. 

E. Borel has repurchased the De 
Quincy (La.) Bakery from H. A. 
Nichols. 

Massachusetts 

Articles of incorporation recently were 
filed by the Somerville (Mass.) Maca- 
roni Co., with capital stock of $100,000, 
A. Capodilupo president. 


Minnesota 


C. D. Cooper has opened a Home Bak- 
ery at 4601 Bryant Avenue North, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mrs. Bertrude Behrens, Minneapolis, 
has opened a doughnut shop at 1014 West 
Twenty-seventh Street. 

Harry Conrad, Waseca, has disposed 
of his bakery business. 

W. T. Brown has succeeded Carl Han- 
sen in the ownership of the Quality 
Bakery, 2422 Penn Avenue North, Min- 
neapolis. 

J. C. Detling has succeeded J. 
Touchere in the ownership of the Home 
Bakery, Sauk — 

The Quality Bakery, Edward M. 
Baker, owner, has succeeded I. H. But- 
ler’s Grand Rapids (Minn.) Home Bak- 


ery. 
"Y. A. Benjamin has bought the bakery 
of Chris Alfstad, hadweat Falls. 

The Barker Bakery, Rochester, has 
been closed. 

H. L. Hanson has succeeded John 
Goodhouse in the bakery at Lake Ben- 
ton. 

Missouri 

James A. Shepherd is the new owner 
of the Royal Bakery, Warrensburg. 

Henry Hopner and his son, John T. 
have opened a flour and feed store at 
Brunswick. 

Montana 

George Muth has opened a bakery at 
Bridger. 

E. J. Finnicum has opened a bakery at 
Rainville. 

Nebraska 

The South Side Bakery, York, owned 
by Branz & Alexander, has been pur- 
ps st by Branz, Hurlburt & Sons. 


New Jersey 

The bakery of John Dziatkiewitz, 1212 
Mount Ephraim Avenue, Camden, was 
damaged $500 by fire on Jan. 15. 

The Ciocco Macaroni Co., Inc., New- 
ark, has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a three-story factory at 
West Orange. The cost of the plant and 
its equipment will be about $100,000. 
Michael Ciocco is president. 

Cohl’s Bakery will open at 735 Bergen 
Avenue, Jersey City, shortly. 

Newark’s Best Danish Pastry Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, 

Joseph Anteloro, 122 Franklin Avenue, 
West Orange, plans to erect a two-story 
dwelling and bakery on Franklin Ave- 
nue, to cost $25,000. 

The Union Bake Shoppe, Ince., will 
open a bakery at 60 Stuyvesant Avenue, 
Union. 

The Quality Pastry Shoppe has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of 
1,000 shares, common, to do business in 
Bloomfield. 

Louis Blatt, 18 Race Street, Morris- 
town, will erect a one-story bakery at 
Speedwell Avenue and Sussex Street. 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
plans the erection of a four-story and 
basement baking plant at Fourteenth 
Street and Park Avenue, Hoboken, t 
cost $150,000. , 

Bela Hampe, 624 Central Avenue, 
East Orange, will move to No. 6382. 

Schenck’s Bakery will open shortly at 
10385 Bergenline Avenue, North Bergen. 

Kent’s Restaurant & Baking Co., care 
Moore & Butler, Atlantic City, has been 
incorporated with $400,000 capital stock. 

Mayer & Shnobel, Roselle, have sold 
their bakery to Samuel Quiblen & Son. 

The Robert Treat Bake Shop, 57 Mar- 
ket Street, Newark, has been damaged 
by fire. 

New Mexico 


C. J. Stover has purchased the Man- 
hattan Bakery, Springer, and operates 
it as the Springer Bakery. 


New York 


Zelick Shepnick, baker, 763 East One 
Hundred and Fifty-sixth Street, New 
York, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, listing liabilities at $4,597, 
and no assets. 

Wild’s Bakery, Utica, will install new 
equipment. 

Sayler’s Bakery, 394 East Eighth 
Street, New York, -has been sold to Mr. 
Gross. 

Morris Magazamer has bought the 
Polanker bakery, 265 Avenue A, New 
York. 

Morris Shumofsky’s north side bak- 
ery, New Rochelle, has been badly dam- 
aged by fire. 

M. Katz, 298 Cypress Avenue, Bronx, 
sold his bakery to Joseph Braving. 

Samuel Hager, formerly of 1410 Bos- 
cobel Avenue, has bought the bakery at 
1505 Westchester Avenue, Bronx. 

J. Rosenblum will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 939 Blake Avenue, Brook- 


S. Pruchansky, formerly in the baking 
business at 618 Amboy Street, is opening 
a bakery at 853 New Lots Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

The East Midwood Bakery will open 
at 1415 Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., will open a branch 
at 4706 Thirteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The National Bread Co., Newburg, will 
erect an addition and make extensive al- 
terations at a cost of $15,000. 

Morris Reineis will open a bakery at 
1617 Westchester Avenue, New York. 

Wiesen Bros., 4806 Eighteenth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, have sold ir bakery to 
Friedman & Kliamkin. They are build- 
ing a modern plant at 2483 Sixty-fifth 
Street, which will be ready to operate 
about Feb. 10. 

Philip Horowitz will o a 
at 3108. Bainbridge yall. oo 

The La Fayette Bakery, La Fa 
Avenue, Suffern, N. Y., has been oso 
aged by fire. 

M. Moses, of 58 East Mount Eden 
Avenue, Bronx, will open a branch at 


67 East One Hundred and Sixty-first 
Street. 

L. Vance Shull will open a bakery in 
Hornell. 

Bessie Goldstein, 2504 Olinville Ave. 
nue, New York, will open a bakery at 
Home Street, corner of Fox. 

The Twentieth Avenue Bakery & 
Lunch will open at 6602 Twentieth Ay- 
enue, Brooklyn. 

Christian Eisenhardt, Woodside, wil} 
open a bakery there. 

Joseph Klinke, 2905 Eastern Boule- 
vard, New York, will open a bakery and 
grocery business at Tremont Avenue and 
Coddington Avenue. 

I. Marcus has opened a bakery at 8920 
Eighteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

M. Kamien is the new proprietor of 
the bakery formerly conducted by Frank 
Lewan at 202 Columbia Street, Brook- 
yn. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude the Bronx Merchant Bakers, O. J. 
Kalt, 2804 Third Avenue, New York, 
capital stock $10,000; Sam Sier, Inc, 
New York, capital stock $10,000, incor- 
porators Sam Sier, 242 Delancy Street, 
New York, Fay Sahr, 3446 Sixty-second 
Street, Queens, and Sam Kassan, 18 Bay 
Thirty-fourth Street,. Brooklyn; V. 
Pister, Inc., New York, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators V. Pister, Hugh 
Kuhn, 8009 Eighty-eighth Street, Glen- 
dale, and William C. Marks, 322 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York; Our Own 
Cake Co., Inc., Brooklyn, incorporators 
William A. Sands, Jr., Robert Garlock 
and F. R. Bruce, 61 Broadway, New 
York; Greensberg’s Bakery, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, capital stock $15,000, incorporators 
S. Greenberg, 7409 Twentieth Avenue, 
Sadie Leventhal, 598 Junius Street, and 
N. Perlman, 106 Thatford Avenue, 
Brooklyn; the Horowitz Bakery, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $20,000, incor- 
porators E. Bader, 278 East Fourth 
Street, New York, P. Wince, 498 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and A. Hochman, 3045 
Ivy Court, Brooklyn; S. & J. Appetizer 
& Dairy, Inc., Bronx, capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators B. and S. Silverstein, 
both of 957 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, 
and J. Sturza, 1857 Boston Road, Bronx; 
Schnapp’s Restaurant Corporation, New 
York, capital stock $10,000, incorpora- 
tors E. Stempel, A. Wolfson and R. 
Oschever, 291 Broadway, New York; 
Nigberg & Goldstein, Inc.. New York, 
capital stock $5,000, incorporators, L. 
Nigberg, 2825 East Fourth Street, 
Brooklyn, S. Goldstein, 2504 Olinville 
Avenue, Bronx, and I. Brennan, 1440 
Broadway, New York. 

Other New York corporations recentl 
formed: the Braddock Bakery & pen 
Room, Inc., Queens, capital stock $20,- 
000, incorporators Marie Hertz, 10157 
One Hundred and Thirteenth Street, and 
Betty Rose, 69 Canonbury Road, Rich- 
mond Hill; DeParis Restaurant Cor 
ration, New York, capital stock $10,000; 
Florence & Rose, Inc., New York, capi- 
tal stock $2,000, incorporators David 
Spring, Albert Lowentheil and A. L. 
Popper, 1030 Southern Boulevard, 
Bronx; Arvey’s Bakery & Restaurant, 
Inc., New York, capital stock $10,000, 
incorporators S. L. Unger, Hannah Un- 

r, 190 Wilson Street, Brooklyn, and 

olly Gottlieb, 828 Beekman Avenue, 
Bronx; Academy Pastry Corporation, 
New York, capital stock $6,000, an in- 
corporator Benjamin Poldony, 1187 
White Plains Road; Suffolk Bread Co., 
New York, capital stock $5,000, an“ in- 
corporator Alter Vogel, 1762 East Third 
Street, New York; Eighteenth Avenue 
Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators E. Weisberg, E. 
I. Weehsler and H. Duke, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York; Hutson Desserts, 
Inc., capital stock $50,000, A. E. Hutson, 
156 Milton Street, Rochester, listed as a 
stockholder; De-Lite Cafeteria, Inc., 
Bronx, capital stock $10,000, Saul Levine, 
1540 Broadway, New York, a stockhold- 
er; Admiration Cafeteria, Inc., Julius 
Blumofe, 1540 Broadway, New York, a 
stockholder; Classic Restaurant, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $6,000, Joseph 
Richman, 277 Broadway, an incorpo- 
rator. ' 
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entire country, but the extent to which 
electricity is being used for the heating 
of bake ovens in both small and large 

ants is food for thought when we con- 
sider that this fuel has always been 
thought of in terms of impossibly high 
expense. 

H. Read, president of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., York, Pa., took the 
place of his son, O, R. Read, leading a 
discussion on the care and maintenance 
of machinery. He spoke very briefly, 
saying in substance that the proper care 
of bakery equipment depended on the 
amount of use it received and the care of 
the operators, and he advised regular 
blowing out of machinery into which 
flour dust gathers. 

J. C. Plunkett, of the Franklin Sugar 
Co., made an excellent address on sugar. 
He pointed out that cane was the sweet- 
est sugar obtainable commercially, cere- 
lose, or maltose (corn sugar) being next, 
with 70 to 75 per cent of the sweetness 
of levulose. The only difference between 
cane and beet sugar, he said, was the 
slight particle of coloring matter that 
cannot be removed from the beet sugar, 
making it impractical -for icing, but all 
right for any other purpose. 

With regard to salt, Harold E. Craft, 
of the International Salt Co., said that 
this was primarily a flavoring agent, a 
very puget chemical which might have 
a bad effect on the finished product if 
not used with great care. There were 
six characteristics which make a salt 
desirable for the baking industry, he 
said, and they might readily be deter- 
mined by a baker: First, was it soluble in 
water? Next, was the solution clear in 
water? Had it natural free-flowing ten- 
dencies? Did it test 99 per cent sodium 
chloride? Was it bitter to taste? Did 
it show any color? By putting about 
two teaspoonfuls in water, the baker 
might know that the salt was suitable for 
the industry, if it was clear and free 
from impurities, in about two minutes. 

The final speaker was W. H. Aubrey, 
assistant sales manager for the Frick 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa, His topic was bak- 
ery refrigeration, and he pointed out 
that modern production methods and con- 
sistency of product have called for the 
substitution of mechanical refrigeration 
in the baking plant, as in other com- 
mercial lines. While such refrigeration 
was not new for the large bakery, Mr. 
Aubrey felt that its adoption by the 
medium and smaller plants would take 
place rapidly. Under the head of re- 
frigeration he included control of dough 
temperature during mixing, the tempera- 
ture of the fermenting, mixing rooms, 
ingredients storage, and flour storage. 
His recommendations for proper control 
were a water cooling tank with ammonia 
or carbon dioxide piping, with spiral 
coils for proper dough temperature, am- 
monia or carbon dioxide through cooling 
coils on walls or ceiling for the ferment- 
ing room and for the mixing room, if 
necessary. He recommended automatic 
control as more economical after the ini- 
tial cost, and advised consultation with 
competent engineers before putting me- 
chanical refrigeration into use. 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh, had to 
leave the night of Jan. 9 to attend a 
special dinner for about 90 of his bak- 
ery’s salesmen and route supervisors. 
The dinner was broadcasted from KDKA 
the facilities of which are used every 
ew evening by the Haller Baking 


The delegation from the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association included H. R. 
Thomas, secretary, A. J. Will and George 
E, Muhly. 

* # 

The promptness with which all meet- 
ings opened and closed was another in- 
dication of sales’ and engineers’ associa- 
tion efficiency. 

* # 

It * Magy a pleasure to Ben the 
y olks growing up in the ess. 
The fathers and sons at the meeting in- 
cluded Harry Read and Roland, of the 


and John, of ‘the Butter Krust Baking 


Co., Chris Gunzenhauser and Charles and 
Frank. Those whose boys are still too 


young to come along brought their pic- . 


tures to prove that the next generation of 
bakers is something else to be proud of. 
* *# 


Dr. Kohman, of The Fleischmann Co., 
gained a spontaneous burst of applause 
by his whole-hearted reply to one ques- 
tion. Asked how Arkady would work 
with Red Star Yeast, he answered, 
“Splendidly.” 

* #*# 

For a while it looked as if Horace 
Crider and Michael Baker would have 
a monopoly on the discussions from the 
floor. However, eventually, loyal sup- 
port, both by argument and testimony, 
were contributed by John Sheibolt, Roy 
Britten, John Schultz, John Baur, Reed 
Morningstar and many others. 

. * 


C. A. Bascombe, national secretary of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association, 
was an interested spectator at all the 
meetings. 


* #* 


P. W. Manbeck’s dinner arrangements 
proved most enjoyable. There was no 
doubt of the crowd’s appreciation of the 
Rev. Carl C. Rasmussen’s talk, and his 
message was all the more forceful be- 
cause of its setting in a group of apt and 
well-told stories. Nearly. 175 attended 


the dinner. 
* * 


Mrs. M. Holtzman, one of Harrisburg’s 
successful cake bakers, was cordially 
welcomed and her brief contributions to 
the discussions heard most attentively. 

+ * 


Among the many whose efforts con- 
tributed toward the success of the busi- 
ness sessions, special mention is due Rob- 
ert W. White, president, F. F. Hauser, 
chairman, and T. G. Ashbridge, secre- 
tary-treasurer, of the executive commit- 
tee. 


BAKERS REGISTERED 


Bakers registered included the follow- 
ing: 

Thomas V. Afald, Fisher’s Bakery, Hunt- 
ingdon; Benjamin and John Apple, Butter 
Krust Baking Co., Sunbury. 

Louis J. and M. J. Baker, 7 Baker Bros., 
Pittsburgh; C. A. Bascombe, American Bak- 
ers Association; H. S. Baum, Eagle Bakery, 
Palmyra; John Baur, Butter Krust Baking 
Co., Sunbury; Park O. Beaver, Manbeck 
Bread Co., Hagerstown, Md; I. L, Bowman, 
Penway Bakery, Annville; Roy Britten, 
Firch Baking Co., Erie; E. J. Burry, W. C. 
Burry Co., Pittsburgh. 

O. Caldwell, Hagerty Baking Co., Philips- 
burg; J. L. Conley, Parkway Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; C. K. Cooper, Cooper Bakery, 
Leacock; L. R. Coulson, Coulson’s Bakery, 
Carlisle. 

George H. Dare,, Huber Baking Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

James T. Eames, Eames Bakery, Tama- 
qua; John Ertl, Ertl Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 

Russell H. Fairchild, Sunbury Baking Co., 
Sunbury; George W. Fisher, Fisher’s Bak- 
ery, Huntingdon; H. C. Fortna, P. 8S. Long 
Baking Co., Lebanon; Oscar Fretz, Koehler 
& Fretz, Lansdale; J. K. Freymeyer, Frey- 
meyer’s Bakery, Elizabeth. 

Cc. S. Goodman, Bricker Baking Co., Lan- 


easter; Charles Christ and Frank L. Gun- 
zenhauser, Gunzenhauser Baking Co., Lan- 
caster. 


Fred C. Haller, Haller Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh; John Haller, Haller Hagle Bakery, 
Inc., Altoona; W. A. Hennig, Hennig’s Bak- 
ery, Gettysburg; E. D. Hill, Manbeck Bak- 
ing Co., Harrisburg; Martin V. Hoke, Hoke’s 
Bakery, Hanover; Thomas S. Holtzinger, 
Holtzinger Bakery, Red Lion; W. N. Houtz, 
Sunbury Baking Co., Sunbury; R. J. Hud- 
mann, Power City Baking Co., Hazelton. 

George B. Kirstner, Altoona; William B. 
Koehler, Koehler & Fretz, Lansdale. 

D. EB. Libo, Libo’s Bakery, Sunbury; J. 
J. Link, New Model Bakery, Columbia. 

E. 8S. and M. EB. Manbeck, Manbeck Bak- 
ing Co., Harrisburg; William I. Mellinger, 
P. S. Long Baking Co., Lebanon; C. J. 
Mohr, John H. Mohr, Allentown; S. Reed 
Morningstar, Hagerty Baking Co., Philips- 
burg; George E. Muhly, Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association, Baitimore. 

A. H. and W. S. Newman, Hagerty Bak- 
ing Co., Philipsburg. 

Thomas G. Phillips, 
Co., Lebanon. 

Lee Roush, Beaver. 

J. J. Salvator, Power City Baking Co., 
Hazelton; J. T. Saylor, Tamaqua; John E. 
Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Easton; R. L. 
Schotzberger, Manbeck Baking Co., Harris- 
burg; Charles L. and John Schultz, Schultz 
Baking Co., Pottstown; Charles A. Schofer, 
Robert R. Schofer, Reading; William Sea- 
man, Seaman’s Bakery, Hamburg; C. F. 
Stroehmann, Stroehmann’s Bakery, Wil- 
, Hamsport. 

H. R. Thomas, Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, Baltimore. 

Cc. H. Varner, Hanover Steam Bakery, 


P. S. Long Baking 


Hanover; William F. Vetter, Manbeck Bak- 
ing Co., Lemoyne. 

R. H. Waring, Waring’s Bakery, Johns- 
town; C. Layton Weber, Supreme Bakery, 
Harrisburg; R. A. White, Manbeck Baking 
Co., Harrisburg; C. A. Whitmore, Whitmore 
Bakery, Mercersburg; G. A. Wilde, Pitts- 
burgh; G. R. Williams, Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton; H. E. Wright, Wright's Bak- 
ery, New Holland. 


ALLIED TRADESMEN 


American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, 
Cc. J. Wheatland; Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, Homer F. Ziegler. 

Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, Mr. Teller; Bak- 
ers Weekly, New York, Peter G. Pirrie; J. 
H. Bast & Co., Baltimore, J. H. Bast; Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., J. N. 
McCosh; Ben Franklin Dough Mixing & 
Kneading Machine Co., Philadelphia, R. M. 
Temple. 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, IIL, 
Charles Stahl; Franklyn J. Connolly, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, G. I. Starner; 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, New York, 
J. H. Friedel, Julius Roth. 

The Fleischmann Co., New York, T. G. 
Ashbridge, H. W. Barton, Walter Phillips 
and Henry Newcomb; Frick Co., Inc., 
Waynesboro, Pa., Robert W. Griggs, A. C. 
Gardner. 
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Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., H. 
H. Miller, D. P. Roche. 

International Salt Co., P. G. Hall. 

H, D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
Carl Williams; G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, 
Wis., A. B. Derry. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York, George P. 
Reuter and G. A. John; Mauser Mill Co., 
Laurey’s Station, Pa., W. A. Hartman and 
BE. B. Smith. 

Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., 
Newark, N, J., W. J. Bisner, 8. W. Moyer 
and R. Strassburger; The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker, Minneapolis, L. 
M. Barnes; A. C. Nowland Co., Philadelphia, 
Henry F. Lutze. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, H. J. 
Grimm, P. J. Hardey and BE. H. Matthews. 

Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., O. R. 
Read; Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, A. V. Krumsieg, R. J. Miller, J. 
Mussman and H. Penrod; Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, BE. O. Ross, R. R. 
Troutner and J. B. Christie. 

Jesse C. Stewart, Pittsburgh; Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, S. D., C. M. Williams; 
Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 
Fresno, Cal., C. B. Zimmerman, Carl Mock. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
Charles F. Gaffney. 

Waterpreof Paper & Board Co., 
nati, W. A. MacLaughlen. 


Cincin- 


Registration List From the New York Convention 


Bakers 


H. EB. Barstow, Barstow Bakery, Rochester. 

Bllis Baum, Continental Baking Corporation, 
New York, 

A. C. Becker, O. Eade Baking Co., Syracuse. 

William H. Boettger, Boettger’s Bakery, 
Inc., Syracuse and Utica. 

Joseph S. Canley, Lang’s Bakery, Buffalo. 

J. M. Christgau, Rochester. 
Harlow F. Colgrove, Colgrove Baking Co., 
Inc., Canandaigua. 
Miss Agnes C. Craig, 
cuse. 

B. A. Cushman, 
York. 

F. W. Dawdy, Elmira. 

Andrew D. Ellicott, Ellicott Bakery, Medina. 

c. C. Ellis, Hall Baking Co., Buffalo. 

Cc. W. Faber, Buffalo. 

John Frantzen, John Frantzen 
Rochester. 

E. J. Gerse, Olean Baking Co., Olean. 

Gust Gisslin, New System Bakery, 
town. 

Joseph 8S. Glass, Glass Bakery, Schuylerville. 

Harry Griffith, Purity Bakery, Fulton. 

G. A. Hagaman, Syracuse. 

Martin W. Herbst, Herberts Bakery, 
cuse. 

A. B. Hiscutt, Hiscutt Baking Co., Batavia. 

Ernest V. Hoos, Hoos Bakery, Liberty. 

BE. J. Hotchkiss, R. Z. Spaulding Co., Bing- 


Craig Bakery, Syra- 


Cushman Sons, Inec., New 


Bakeries, 


James- 


Syra- 


hamton. 

Charles A. Jenkins, General Baking Co., 
Rochester. 

James M. Jenkins, Red Creek Baking Co., 
Red Creek. 


H. M. Johnson, Lake Avenue Food Shoppe, 
Rochester. 

H. A. Johnston, Rochester. 

John J. Kaufman, Syracuse. 

Carl F. Kehlhof, Buffalo. 

E. B. Kierstead, Fairbanks Baking Co., New 


York. 

G. T. Kissig, Old Colony Bakery, Inc., Buf- 
falo. 

Frederick A. Klueck, Buffalo. 

Norman Lapple, O. K. Bakery, Rochester. 

Charles B. Larson, Larson Baking Co., 
Brooklyn. 

L. F, Light, Spaulding Baking Co., 

Emil Litzenberger, Quality Bakery, 
linville. 

D. A. McCarthy, Oswego. 

Louis McSweeny, Tomkins Baking Co., Lock- 
port. 

M. Lee Marshall, Richard Meyer, Continen- 
tal Baking Corporation, New York. 

Franklin V. Miller, Schmidt Baking Co., 
Baltimore. 

Alois Muehlbauer, Jr., Buffalo. 

Michael Murphy, Murphy Bros. Baking Co., 
Inc., Syracuse. 
Frank J. Nemetz, 
ciation, Chicago. 
H. W. Newgrass, 

Syracuse, 
August Ochs, Odinbush Co., Rochester. 
Alexander F. Osborn, General Baking Co., 

New York. 
John Pfrang, Niagara Baking Co., Lockport. 
Elwood M. Rabenold, Bakery Products Cor- 

poration, New York. 
Frederick L. Randall, 

Utica. 

A. A. and Gerald Rosenblum, 

Bakery, Utica. 

E. T. Schlenker, Lang’s Bakery, Buffalo. 
Gottlieb Schmidler, Buffalo. 
Thomas F. Smith, American Bakers Asso- 


Elmira. 
Frank- 


American Bakers Asso- 


Bake Rite Bake Shop, 


Utica Baking Co., 
New York 


ciation, Chicago. 
Michael Tirpaeck, Tirpaeck Bakery, Roches- 
ter. 


Allan W. Van de Mark, Niagara Baking 
Co., Lockport. 

A. Van Zandraad, Rochester. 

Oo. G. Wagner, Avoca. 

R. D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. 

F. J. Wannemacher, Wannemacher Bros., 
Rochester, 

William Weber, Marsh & Weber, Blue Rib- 
bon Bakery, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

L. A. Wehle, Harold J. Wehle, H. W. Whit- 
aker, Wehle Baking Co., Inc., Rochester. 


Guests 


Cc. A. Bascombe, Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association, Chicago. 

Gerard R. Williams, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, Scranton, Pa. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. 

William Horcheler, secretary of the Retail- 
= & Master Bakers’ Exchange, Roches- 
er. 


Allied Tradesmen 


American Bread Wrapper Co., 
Santo. 

a ae Oven & Machine Co., C. J. Wheat- 
and. 

American Tissue Mills, R. D. Osborne. 

Artofex Corporation, H. A. Aeschbach. 

Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., C. H. Purdy. 

Bakers’ Helper, H. C, Teller. 

Bakers Review,,C. W. Webster. 

Bakers Weekly, F. 8. Bamford and P. G. 
Pirrie. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, 
W. J. Meade. 

Big Diamond Mills Co., W. H. Bliss. 

Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Harry M. 
Wiltse. 

Commander Milling Co., W. E. Ousdah! and 
W. H. Bartlett. 

Corn Products Refining Co., V. A. Johnston. 

J. H. Day Co., Perrin Johnson. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., J. Cram, Jr. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, J. H, Frie- 
del and George BE. Gilson. 

W. E. Drislane Co., W. E. Drislane. 

Duluth-Superior Milling Co., C. H. Hitch, 
Erwin Fisher and C. H. Roehr. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., W. H. Mason-Springgay. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., J. V. Hughes. 

John G. Elbs, H. BE. Platman. 

The Fleischmann Co., H. EB. Allen, E. A. 
Barrett, W. EB. Broeg, Miss Alice M. Dow- 
ling, Miss M. Gibbons, R. W. Griggs, J. A. 
Lee, H. R. Newcomb, Walter D, Phillips, 
George Renfold, H. G. Rhodes and Rus- 
sell Varney. 

J. B. Ford Co., F. Blake and J. A. Dutton. 

George Gesegnet Flour Co., George Gesegnet. 

William Hamilton & Son, R. O. Hamilton. 

Hang Co., Inc., Karl A, Charles. 

Hubbard Oven Co., BE. H. Potter. 

International Milling Co., H. B. Pearson. 

Invisible Color Print Corporation, J. V. 
Kuhne. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., J. H. Ismert. 

Jaburg Bros., Inc., Harry P. Harrison. 

H. A. Johnson Co., J. J. Carroll. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Victor Gasper. 

King Midas Mill Co., D. Wilson, 

R. R. Knight Co., R. R. Knight. 

Kotten Machine Co., George W. Knappmann. 

Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, John J. 
Fahey and Robert H. Leggat. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., Harry Lockwood. 

Joe Lowe Co., Inc., BE. H. Sage. 

Malt-Diastase Co., George P. Reuter. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., H. 
A. Virchow. 

National Bread Wrapping Machine Co., H. 
A. Sevigne. 

New England Flour Co., 
and Charles P. Case. 
Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., 
J. Bambrick, H. L. Bush and William J. 

Hisner. 

Novadel Process Corporation, W. J. Mullen. 

Palm Bros. Decalcomania Co., George BE. 
Pollack. 

Petri & Jones Co., G. H. Petri and I. A. 
Marshall. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., J. H. Blythe. 

Cc. M, Pitt & Sons Co., John EB. Moore. 

Procter & Gamble Co., A. I. H. Benson, L. 
M. Browne, Charles R. Chesley, M. B. 
Graff, Walter R. Lenk and F. H. Seelinger. 

Read Machinery Co., Lewis C. Elliott. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., W. H, Clark 
and J. J. Paar. 

William P. Ronan Co., William Ronan. 

Schreiber Products Corporation, A. W. 
Frame and W. M. Brownell. 

pape om srt Flour Corporation, 8S. Lee Tannen- 

olz. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., 

W. H. Southwell. 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., B. C. Hoffman and J. 
: Stevens. 

Conrad Steller, William A. Steller. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 
Frank W. Delaney, R. S. Hobbs, Robert 
Jackson and Frank J. Schaub. 

Thomson Machine Co., Julius Freeman. 

Tin Decorating Co. of Baltimore, Hugh J. 
Kelliher. 

bee = Steel Products Corporation, W. Clark 

ean. 

George Urban Milling Co., Russell Walker. 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., B. C. Hanna. 

John P. Walsh. 

Washburn Crosby 


Emery J, 


J. T. Folsom and 


Clarence O. Case 


Paul Hobstetter and 


Co., William J. Morris, 


Jr., Harry Raeder, L. A. Torrey and Ed- 
ward R. Winkleman. 

I. J. White Co., Irving J, White. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co., Fred Burrall. 

Worcester Salt Co., George W. Rockefeller 
and John F, Spain. 
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REDUCTION IS MADE IN 
SCOTTISH BREAD PRICES 


Guiascow, Scortanp.—The new year 
opened in Scotland with a reduction in 
the price of bread. In Glasgow those in 
touch with affairs felt that it was over- 
due and, as a consequence, there has 
been much market gossip over the some- 
what invidious position occupied by the 
committee of the Glasgow Corn Trade 
Association, which is acting as the regu- 
lator of the basis ‘upon which bread 
prices are adjusted. 


For several weeks the official quota- 
tion for straight run flour, as announced 
by this committee, has been 40s 6d per 
sack of 280 lbs. Had the quotation been 
6d lower, the consumer would have bene- 
fited, under the bakers’ own scheme, by 
a reduction of 42d per 4-lb loaf. Such a 
concession is an important matter in the 
Clyde area, where there is so much un- 
employment and where also miners and 
others are receiving very low wages. 

Glasgow bakers now regulate their 
bread prices by a quotation for straight 
run flour fixed weekly by a committee 
of the Corn Trade Association. Of late 
there has been a feeling that the quota- 
tion was kept too long at 40s 6d, which 
is strongly in the bakers’ favor, and 
many letters on the subject by members 
of the corn trade have appeared in the 
local press. 

When the final quotation for 1927 was 
issued, the halfpenny reduction followed. 

The following letter on the subject, 
written by Andrew Law, of Crawford 
& Law, flour importers, Glasgow, ap- 
peared in The Glasgow Herald of Jan. 2: 

“About a year ago the Glasgow Corn 
Trade Association was approached by 
the Glasgow master bakers and asked 
to issue a weekly official standard flour 
price on which the price of bread could 
be based more accurately than the bakers 
could determine it by a comparison of 
flour prices at their own trade meetings. 

“The association agreed, and appoint- 
ed a subcommittee to take charge of this 
important matter. It took as its price 
barometer the simplest and most reliable 
type of flour—that is, straight grade 
Manitoba spring wheat flour. 

“Straight grade flour is all the flour 
in the wheat after the offal is taken off. 
But it frequently pays the miller to take 
off some high grade flour for which he 
gets a high price. Twenty per cent is 
a usual offtake. The 80 per cent left 
bears the same relation to the 20 per 
cent that skim milk does to cream, and 
to straight grade flour the same relation 
that skim milk does to entire milk. 

“Unfortunately much of this 80 per 
cent flour is passed off on credulous buy- 
ers as straight grade, and it is this which 
has given people afflicted with disorderly 
sated the occasion to launch the reck- 
less charges against the Glasgow Corn 
Trade Association which have been ap- 
pearing in the pages of some of your 
contemporaries. 

“The market value of those pretended 
straight grades is 38s 6d; the value and 
actual selling price of the uine 
straight grades, as can be proved from 
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Co-operation in Industry 
Lonvon, Enc.—For some time negotiations have been on foot to bring 


about better industrial relations in Great Britain. 


The general council of the 


Trades Union Congress has been approached by a group of leading employers 
to arrange a joint conference to consider industrial reorganization and indus- 


trial relations. 


It is stated that the movement toward industrial co-operation has recently 
received a great impetus, but the prosperity of industry can only be attained 
by full and frank recognition of facts as they exist and an equally full and 


frank determination to increase the 


competitive power of British industries 


in the world’s. markets, coupled with free discussion of the essentials upon 


which that can be based. 


The invitation was accepted, and arrangements were made to hold the 
first joint conference between representative employers and trade unionists 


on Jan. 12, 


The extremists among the trade unionists were opposed to accepting, on 
the ground that the unions ought not to co-operate with employers in meas- 


ures for making capitalist industry prosperous. 


This argument was met by 


the other side pointing out the hopelessness of perpetual strife, and it was 
urged that the unions ought to explore the steps that progressive employers 
were prepared to take to reconcile the interests of employers and workmen, 


and this point of view won the day. 


The group of employers concerned represents the chief industries of the 
land, including flour milling, Dr. A. E. Humphries being one of the signa- 


tories to the invitation. 
subsequent joint ones a way will be 


It is hoped that by means of this conference and 


opened for united effort by employers 


and workers to secure industrial progress and peace, of which there is such 


crying need at present. 
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ize that in its official position it is pre- 
cluded from vindicating itself.” 
2 2 2) 
DECLINE IN RUSSIAN EXPORTS 

Lonnon, Eno.—During the first five 
months of the 1927 crop season the ex- 
port of grain from Russia shows consid- 
erable decline, compared with the same 
period of 1926. The export of other im- 
portant agricultural products has also 
considerably decreased. Exports during 


November showed a decline of 23 per 
cent, and imports a decrease of 20 per 
cent, compared with October. 


2 2 2) 


The Imperial Airways, operating pas- 
senger airplane services between impor- 
tant European cities and between Cairo 
and Basra, since Jan. 1, 1925, has car- 
ried 52,000 passengers without accident, 
and has flown nearly 21,500,000 miles. 











Pat-a-Cake, Pat-a-Cake, Baker’s Man 
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PA T-A-CAKE, Pat-a-cake, baker’s man, 

He bakes you a loaf according to plan. 
He uses fine flour and the best of fresh yeast, 
And delivers his bread North, South, West and East. 
Good doctors and others who know have declared 
That bread is the finest of all foods prepared. 


—From “Mr. Baker’s Nursery Book,’’ published by British 
millers and bakers in the interest of increased bread 
consumption. 















the books of many firms-in the trade, 
is 40s. The difference of 1s 6d per sack 
covers the milling cost difference. 

“The application of the price to the 
selling price of bread is a matter for the 
. bakers with which the Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation has = do officially, and 
{ on which it never been asked to ex- 
| press an opinion. 

“Let me say that I am on none of 

those committees, and I am merely writ- 
t ing to vindicate the committee, as I real- 
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IRISH BREADSTUFFS TRADE 
FOR PAST YEAR REVIEWED 


Betrast, Iretanp.—Taken as a whole, 
1927 was a somewhat better year for the 
Irish baking trade than 1926. Home bak- 
ing is becoming a lost art, and house- 
holders are depending more and more on 
the enterprise of bakers all over Ireland 
for household necessities, with the result 
that bakeries in Ireland are enlarging. 

Demand for flour was not equal to the 
more prosperous industrial years but the 
output has been very satisfactory. Com- 
pared with 1926, the price of bread was 
cheaper, and the same high quality char- 
acteristic of Irish bakers was main- 
tained. Despite competition from Eng- 
lish mills, those of America and Canada 
have maintained their hold, and Mani- 
toba mills in particular have kept their 
position. 

The year closed with the price of bread 
at 10d in Belfast and the north, subject 
to a discount of 5 per cent to the house- 
holder. This was the lowest price any- 
where in Ireland. On Jan. 1, 1927, the 
price of bread in Belfast was 104d, but 
in the early summer an advance in the 
price of flour occurred, and the price of 
bread was accordingly increased %2@1d 
per 4-lb loaf all over Ireland, these fig- 
ures being maintained until September. 
Importers found the year one of fluctua- 
tions and uncertainty, and although the 
demand probably reached expectations 
it cannot be said that the year was alto- 
gether profitable. It opened with Mani- 
toba top patents at 48@44s, net, c.i-f,, 
either port, and other flours on a similar 
basis. Toward the middle of the sum- 
mer, however, prices jumped to 46s and 
bread was advanced, but at the end of 
the year 40s was the basis. 

Home millers found competition from 
foreign flour very keen, but were worse 
hit by English millers who dumped their 
surplus flour into Ireland irrespective of 
a profit. The imports of American and 
Canadian flour into Belfast declined con- 
siderably from Aug. 1 to Dec. 10, but one 
must take into account the fact that large 
stocks were on hand when this period 
began. 

‘os 2) 


MANY MILLS IN TARTAR 
REPUBLIC NEED REPAIRING 


Bucuarest, Rouman1a.—In the Tartar 
Republic forming part of Soviet Russia 
there are at present 3,711 mills. Of the 
total number, 2,876 are windmills, 1,114 
water mills, 125 are driven by horses, 
with only 96 steam mills. 

The larger ones belong to the state or- 
ganization grain company known as 
Chleboprodukt, and to local milling 
trusts. The yearly production of the 12 
largest mills totals 64,000 tons white 
flour, 60,000 tons rye flour and 25,700 
tons buckwheat flour. About 111 mills 
belong to private persons, their output 
being 120,000 tons of flour. 

The total production of all mills dur- 
ing the crop year 1926-27 was 868,000 
tons flour, but 30 per cent of them are 
in need of repair. A standardized white 
and dark flour has been introduced re- 
cently. 

ow? 


GRAIN IMPORTS INTO POLAND 


Warsaw, Potann.—The wheat imports 
into Poland during November were sur- 
prisingly large. Previously, the new crop 
imports had regularly increased, amount- 
ing to 3,219 tons in spot 8,592 in Sep- 
tember, 12,086 in October and 14,488 in 
November. On the other hand, imports 
of wheat flour were relatively large, viz., 
1,214 tons, as against 568 in October. 
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“Good Old Times” in 
the Baking Industry 


N a recent number of the National As- 
| sociation Review some interesting 

comments are made by “Macduff” on 
times past and present in connection with 
the work of a baker. As to whether the 
“good times” existed 50 years ago under 
the conditions of those days or are more 
applicable to present day conditions he 
considers a debatable point, as there is 
no common standard by which two pe- 
riods can be measured. Neither the 
“gid uns” nor the “young uns” can form 
a true estimate, for things that do not 
really matter are often pushed into a 
position of prime importance, while the 
most essential points are neglected. 

Macduff goes on to tell how a friend 
of his, with some 46 to 48 years’ experi- 
ence in the baking trade, was talking to 
a company of people—some young and 
some not so young—about the practices 
in the baking trade in his early days. 
He descanted on the long hours by which 
he was enslaved—13 or 14 per day; how 
he had to make up large batches of 
dough in a trough; how he had to make 
barm with malt and hops, and so on, 
drawing a very lurid picture of all his 
early trials and experiences. Macduff 
says that he does not doubt the correct- 
ness of his friend’s recitation; he may 
have been located in a black industrial 
spot, but from his own early experiences, 
which were contemporary with those of 
his friend, he cannot understand why 
the times or the conditions should meet 
with such opprobrious comment. 

He claims that long hours do not nec- 
essarily make conditions bad. They are 
associated with leisurely methods, and a 
workman may be just as comfortable 
and happy doing his toll of, say, ten 
hours, as he would be in doing eight, if 
in the latter case it meant his working 
at high tension. He himself often worked 
12 hours, sometimes 13, but there would 
have been no difficulty most days in fin- 
ishing in 11. There were periods in the 
day when the physical strain was consid- 
erable, but of short duration, and the 
pleasure of finishing each bout was gen- 
erally compensation enough for the extra 
energy used. 

As a matter of fact, a strong young 
man rather glories than winces at the 
exercise of his strength; he undertakes 
a strenuous job, if he has the old-time 
spirit, with no more misgiving than he 
would enter for a race or a football 
match, or any other trial of skill, and 
with that feeling of satisfaction which is 
the reward of doing something worthy 
and producing perfect results by well- 
directed effort. 

With regard to the hardship of making 
barm, Macduff says he remembers it as 
one of the most interesting and least 
arduous of the day’s tasks. It involved 
practically no hard manual labor, but 
the exercise of the scientific sense of ex- 
actitude in quantities, temperatures and 
times. The constant success in making, 
handling and using barm was one of the 
outstanding reasons for = and pleas- 
ure to the old-time baker. Obviously 
modern pressed yeast makes the baker’s 
work much more carefree, more mechani- 
cal than it was in the barm making 
days, but it also has caused his deteriora- 
tion as a highly skilled ‘craftsman. 

Macduff concludes his comments by 
saying that one of the difficulties in mak- 
ing comparative estimates of the condi- 
tions of work of one period and another 
is that the observer who has lived 
through both has so materially changed 
mentally himself that he is prone to 
mistake impressions that are essentially 
subjective, for the objective. In his 
opinion the truest test of time is to be 
made by a consideration of the attitude 
of those most intimately concerned to- 
ward it and living in it. In many “hu- 
man” respects he considers that the old 
times were “very old times,” and 
should not be spoken of disparagingly. 
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VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonnoy, Enc.—J. E. Wellwood, of 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast, spent 
a day or two in London recently in con- 
nection with his business interests. 
Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & Luch- 
singer, Amsterdam, also made a brief 
visit to London, and reported having one 
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own brush. 


sterdam. 


Catharina. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER ARTIST 





S an artist sees himself, properly might be the title of the por- 
A trait reproduced above, the picture being that of the Dutch 
painter, J. Van der Linde, Jr., Amsterdam, done with his 


The cover design of this issue of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker, a reproduction of a painting by the Dutch 
master, Jan Steen, is the work of Mr. Van der Linde. 
lived in the seventeenth century. The original of the painting 
copied by Mr. Van der Linde hangs in the Rijks Museum, Am- 


In the painting appear the Baker Oostwaard, and his wife, 
The boy depicted is blowing a ramshorn to notify 
the neighborhood that the bread is out of the ovens. 

Jan Steen was born at Leiden in 1626, and died in 1679. One 
of his teachers was his father-in-law, Jan Van Goyen. 
describe Steen as an unrivaled painter of character. 
Brakenburgh was one of his principal imitators. 

Mr. Van der Linde has done portraits of many celebrated 
persons, including the motion picture stars Mae Murray, Pola 
Negri, Nita Naldi and Gloria Swanson. 


Jan Steen 


Critics 
Richard 














of the roughest crossings he had ever ex- 
perienced. Very violent gales have pre- 
vailed in the English Channel of late, and 
on one or two occasions conditions were 
so bad that the steamers were unable to 
run. 
Cw wD 
GRAIN STANDARDIZATION 

Bucuarest, Roumanta. — Preparatory 

measures for a bill to standardize various 


kinds of grain in Roumania have been 
under consideration by the ministry of 
agriculture, and are now almost com- 
plete. Inspection will be carried out in 
the principal ports of export, especially 
Galatz and Constance. Should this not 
suffice, inspection bureaus will be estab- 
lished at various inland points. The 
Roumanian government entertains great 
expectations of this standardization. 
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Bread an Aid to Healthy Teeth 


and other large cities of England is looked after with great care by the 


To health of the children attending the public elementary schools in London 


public authorities, and every child undergoes a medical examination period- 
ically. Eyes and teeth are given special attention, and in a lecture recently 
given to health visitors and school nurses on the prevention of dental decay a 
well-known dental surgeon recommended bread as an attribute to healthy teeth. 
He tabooed all sticky, sugary, starchy foods, as well as milk and biscuits pulped 
together, claiming that they led to the cultivation of microbes which not only 
ruined the teeth but caused tubercular glands in many cases, and in later 


life chronic pyorrhea. 


Wholesome fresh meat and bread, with plenty of fresh 


fruit and vegetables, were essential, he said, to dental hygiene, and the chew- 
ing of a raw carrot was far preferable to sugary substances. He realized that 
it would be difficult to get parents and children to recognize these facts, but it 
was an ideal that should be preached and urged. 
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A British Controversy 
Regarding Bags 


N the current issue of the National 
Association Review, reference was 
made by “Macduff” to the discussion 

being carried on in Milling and other 
trade journals regarding flour bags. 

It is the custom among English millers 
to make a charge of about 35c for every - 
bag, on the understanding that the money 
is refunded on the return of the empty 
bag to the miller. Bakers resent this 
charge, and contend that the bags should 
not be returned at all, but that clean, 
new ones should be provided for every 
delivery, and the cost added to the price 
of the flour. “Macduff” points out that 
this is done in the case of all imported 
flour. It was also done, until a few 
years ago, by some home millers, and is 
still the custom when flour is sent a con- 
siderable distance from the mill. Sur- 
prise is expressed that millers should 
bother themselves with the bookkeeping 
involved in keeping track of their bags, 
in issuing the necessary credit notes 
when the bags are returned, and in clean- 
ing the dirty bags in readiness for the 
new flour. It is concluded that n 
must be profitable for them to keep up 
the practice. 

Another complaint often made by bak- 
ers is that bags are too heavy, and that 
lighter ones would be more advantageous 
and easier to handle. Bags now com- 
monly used are difficult to clean prop- 
erly, and a good deal of flour is lost to 
the baker by his operatives not taking 
the trouble to turn the bags inside out 
and shake them. It is urged that millers 
change their present system and that the 
question be threshed out between the re- 
spective millers’ and bakers’ associations. 

In the same article “Macduff” gave 
some interesting facts regarding the in- 
troduction of the 140-lb package. It was 
first adopted by American millers. Their 
first shipments were made in barrels, but 
as the barrels occupied too much stowage 
space they began shipping in 280-lb 

ages. These in their turn were 
found too unwieldy, and the 140-lb pack- 
age was introduced. The bags were made 
of white cotton—often of twilled cotton - 
—and the British bakers welcomed the 
change, for the barrels had been found 
rather inconvenient in many ways. Since 
then the 140-lb bag has become universal 
in the British Isles. 

(2 2 2) 


JUGOSLAVIAN MILLING IS 
PASSING THROUGH CRISIS 

Beiorape, Jucostavia.—At a general 
meeting of the Jugoslavian Milling 
League, the serious state of the milling 
industry in this country was attributed 
to the unsettled economic relations be- 
tween Austria and Czechoslovakia, due 
to which the Jugoslavian mills are un- 
able to get a firm footing in the Austrian 
and Czechoslovakian markets. Another 
setback has been the failure of the mills 
to secure business in Greece. 

(2 2 2) 
QUITE SOME SANDWICH 

The grocery stores of Havana are quite 
different from those of the United States. 
For one thing, almost every Havana gro- 
cery has a bar attach and almost 
every grocery also has a sandwich coun- 
t 


er. 

What sandwiches they serve! Each is 
a seven-course meal, complete with five 
meat dishes, salad, and dessert. 

The Havana sandwich begins like any 
other, with a foundation of bread and 
butter. Then come the meats, layer after 
layer—roast pork, ham, salami, beef, and 
bologna. On top of them is a layer of 
cheese, then one of dill pickles, and the 
stack finally covered with a coating of 
mustard and another slice of bread. 

The whole thing sells for 20c.—The 
Progressive Grocer. 

Cw WD 
London Flour Arrivals 

Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 

sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 
o— Week ending— 


From— Dec. 30 Dec. 25 Dec. 31 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
OED 06.4 660 hye ee 14,523 1,500 4,750 
WD =o cadvie's vate vad oa ries 
Canada—aAtlantic .... 1,750 875 9,950 
Pacific er oim 1,125 
Australia 2,200 1,600 6,240 
Argentina one ees 7,210 
Continent aes 1,903 260 
Coast wise 940 8 3,020 400 








THE SUPER-SALESLADY 
Suggested by an account of the new 
meth adopted by the Philadelphia 
(U. S. A.) Retail Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation. 


“Say, when you walked into the shop 
And saw our sales-la-dies, 

Were they all busy, on the hop, 
Or standing at their ease?” 


“That they were busy I can swear, 
Not one was in repose; 

Each one was patting up her hair 
Or powdering her nose!” 


“Did they rush on you as a band 
Of dogs that scent a bone, 

Or were you, on the other hand, 
Severely let alone?” 


“Down went each puff, down went each 
brush; 
On dainty pedals fleet 
On me they bore down in a rush 
That swept me off my feet!” 


“Did you receive a greeting kind 
When you came on the scene, 

A ‘Howdy, cocky? Strike me blind, 
You are a dear old bean!” 


“When they had picked me up again 
They crooned, ‘Oh! frabjous day! 

Your presence banishes our pain, 
Now all the world is gay!” 


“When one of them you had picked out 
With whom to spend your pile, 

Did that saleslady sulk and pout, 
Or give a winning smile?” 


“She smiled on me as one she loved, 
A smile of vasty space; 

So winning wide it was it shoved 
Her ears quite out of place!” 


“Did she then murmur tenderly, 
Or did she shrilly yelp, 

‘In what can I of service be; 
In what way can I help?” 


“She gurgled in my willing ear, 
“You are the goods! and see, 

The more you buy of me, my dear, 
The more they'll think of me?” 


“Did she suggest, when you had bought 
All you intended to, 

That there was something else you ought 
To take away with you?” 


“You bet your boots, good sir, that same 
-Was what the lady did; 

She practiced every artful game 
Her customers to kid. 


“When loaded like a dray I left, 
And sadly homeward went, 

Of ready cash I was bereft; 
I'd not a single cent. 


“Of sweets I did not want I’ve got 
A pretty tidy heap; 

If you would care to have the lot, 
Pll let you have ’em cheap! 


“Nor evermore, you may be sure, 
Will I a victim be 
To one whose arts can thus allure, 
Your super-sales-ladye !” 
Autoiycus, in the British Baker. 


Professor (to frosh): “Mr. Holstein, 
spell banana.” 

Frosh: “B-a-n-a-n-a-n-a-n-a-n-a . . . 
darnit, professor, I know how to spell it, 
but I don’t know when to stop.”—North- 
western Purple Parrot. 

* # 

Harassed Mother: “Course yer. would 
tear yer trousers just when I’ve put me 
thimble in the Christmas pudding !”— 
Punch. 
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of fruit. What a wonderful movie this 
would make if they could only find a 
comedian strong enough to throw it.— 
Judge. 

” * 

Sebastian Kresge, of five and ten cent 
store fame, has subscribed $500,000 to 
the Anti-Saloon League fund. Well, 
he’ll get it all back in the sale of cork- 
screws and glasses.—Judge. 

- 7” 

And now we are being told of the 
Scotchman who refused to take a shower 
bath just because it soaked him too 
much.—Judge. 

» 7. 
My Sweetie has tuberculosis, 

They say she has only one lung; 

But gee, how she scoffs at her coughin’, 

*Cause tomorrow she’s goin’ to be hung. 

—Judge. 


* * 


OR IS IT THE WIFE? 


Marriage is like a mousetrap; easy to 
get into, hard to get out of, and the 
husband is the piece of cheese.—Judge. 

‘«* 


7 


ALLAH—0OoP! 


It was noon at the mosque. The high 
priest was intoning, “There is but one 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 

A shrill, clear voice broke in, “He is 
not!” The congregation turned around 
as one, and among the sea of brown 
faces could be distinguished one small, 
delicate yellow one. 

The genial priest straightened up and 
smiled. “There seems to be a little Con- 
fucian here,” he said.—Dartmouth Jack- 
O’ Lantern, 


Special Notices 


MILL IN SOUTHWEST WANTS NORTH 
and South Carolina representative. Ad- 
dress 530, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Excellent Opportunity 


A large central states mill, grind- 


ing hard, spring and soft wheats, 
desires the services of a high class 
salesman to solicit bakers and job- 
bers in the state of Ohio. This is 
a wonderful opportunity for right 
party, as the advertiser is one of 
the most successfully operated mill- 

.» ing plants. 
In your first letter give a brief 
outline of your experiences, your 
age, references, in fact, any infor- 
mation that will permit us to get 
a good replies 
treated confidentially. Address 1447, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


line on you; all 


olis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for position to cover the following terri- 
tory: Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
eastern Ohio; have covered same for sev- 
eral years. Address 1455, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








Feed Executive 


Wanted 


Immediately, or in the near 


future, a large feed manufac- 
turer will want a sales director 
of known ability, one competent 
to take full charge in connec- 
tion with handling salesmen and 
advertising; he should also have 
complete knowledge of formulas 
and general all-round experi- 
ence and knowledge of the 
manufactured feed business. 

If you are looking for an 
opportunity of improving your 
present status, and are desirous 
of connecting with a going con- 
cern of national reputation, 
apply to 1445, care Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








YOUNG MAN WITH 17 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as flour salesman, branch manager 
and sales manager would like to hear 
from milling company seeking man for 
sales manager or branch manager's posi- 
tion. Address 1461, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A GRADUATE CHEMIST, IN CHARGE OF 
a mill laboratory, will consider a position 
with a larger firm; has had five years of 
successful experience and can furnish re- 
liable evidence of good character and 
ability as a thorough cereal chemist. Ad- 
dress 1448, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman with wide personal acquaintance 
with choicest car-lot trade in the entire 
East desires position to represent a north- 
western or southwestern mill; reference 
and bond. Address 1451-E, care North- 
western Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

WANTED—RESPONSIBLE POSITION IN 
good mill; can fill any position from power 
plant to office; recommendations fur- 
nished; available now; let me know what 
you want and when; prefer northern Ohio, 
southern Michigan, northeastern Indiana, 
Address Judson F. Cole, Edinburg, Law- 
rence County, Pa. 





MIDDLE-AGED MAN DESIRES POSITION 
as assistant mill manager; is conversant 
in commercial and technical departments 
of milling; has good record in administra- 
tion and selling; would not object to 
traveling part of.the time. Address Box 
1441-508, care Northwestern Miller, 215 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
or larger, grinding either hard or soft 
wheat, or both, by man of good habits; 
lifelong experience in mills up to 2,000 
bbls; now employed but wish to make 
change; reference furnished on request. 
Address Box 1457-600, care Northwestern 
Miller, Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPBHRINTEND- 
ent in mill of 200 to 1,000 bbls capacity; 
25 years’ experience; 48 years old; special 
laboratory training in milling and cereal 
chemistry; also keep mill in good repair, 
reflow and install machinery; references 
and other information on request. Ad- 
dress 1452, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, 
300 bbls up, or manager-head miller in 
smaller mill; 30 years’ experience making 
highest grades, percentages and yields, 
300 to 1,000 bbls; reflowing to macaroni 
products; millwright work and power 
problems; personal interview solicited. 
Address 1453, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY A WELL-KNOWN FLOUR SALESMAN, 
position as district or branch manager, 
preferably New York state; have had 20 
years’ experience with three mills, enjoy- 
ing a large following with all classes of 
flour trade throughout New York state; 
best of references given; wish to leave 
present mill connections. Address 1443 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. . 


January 25, 1922 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR, MBAL A 
feed salesman would like position with 
mill shipping mixed cars; prefer Texas, 
Arkansas or Louisiana territory; can giv, 
references or bond. Address 681, Care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





OPERATIVE MILLER, WITH OVER 3; 
years’ experience in northwestern Taills 
of large and small capacity, desires pogj. 
tion with firm where a thorough know}. 
edge of milling is requirement. Addregs 
1442, 101 Seward Avenue North, Grang 
Forks, N. D. 





AS HEAD MILLER, 26 YEARS’ EXPERI. 
ence; been superintendent for present 


company for 11 years, 3,000-bbl mill; seex. 
ing connection with reliable milling com. 
capable of making any mag 


pany; 
Address 1449, 
Minneapolis. 


care Northwestern 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





— 


FOR SALE—150-BBL HARD AND siUgr 
wheat flour mill; near large city, aniple 
wheat, advantageous milling-in-trangit 
privileges on two railroads, a third raj. 
way proposed through town; all millfeed 
sold at door to large dairy and chicken 
farm territory; good mixed feed and cog} 
business; town of 1,600; every merchant 
here sells mostly our flour; price right; 
must sell on account of insufficient capi. 
tal. Address Box 1439-507, care North. 
western Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT OF THE RBE.- 
cent death of our Mr, W. C. Shelton we 
have decided to sell on reasonable terms 
the Shelton Mills property, or will make 
long-time lease to responsible parties; the 
property consists of 300-bbl flour mill, 
400-bbl meal and grits, and 1,000 bags of 
feed in 24 hours; this property is located 
in one of the best cities in the Southeast, 
in the center of the business district of 
one of the best streets ‘in the city; hag 
established brands of flour, meal, grits 
and feed; if interested come and see Shel- 
ton Mills, now in operation. L. L. Peak, 
president, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Opening Up 
In New York 


Any good spring wheat mill not 
represented or desiring to make 
achange in present connections 
in New York and the Metropoli- 
tan district may communicate 
at once with 


LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 
GENERAL FLOUR CO. 
30 Church St. NEW YORK 








See the new 
cylinder truck 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 


Two TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES(G@S32) 








Riverside 


Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per copy $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 














